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AGRICULTURE. 


Hints  respecting  the  drcumsiunces  thai  require  to  Ic^ 
chiefly  adverted  to  in  experimental  agriculture, 
,particularly  pjith  a  view  to  a  proposal  for  insti-^ 
tuting  cc  national  experimental  farm. 

[Coniimud  from  VcL  II,  page  820.] 
OM    THE   VARIETIES    OF    THE   BOS    TRIBE    OF 

I 

ANIMALS,    COMMONLY  CALLED  CATTLE. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  are,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  domestic  animals  that  have 
been  hithertQ  reared  for  profit  by  the  farmer;  and  are 
also  distinguished  from  each  other  by  more  striking 
peculiarities :  but,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  difficulty  in  transporting  such  a  large  sized  animal 
Vol.  III.  B      ' 
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from  a  distance,  the  nature  of  many  of  these  varieliefi 
is  but  very  little  known  tp  the  British  farmer.  The 
naturalist  has  hitherto  rather  directed  his  attention 
towards  the  discrimination  of  external  appearances  in 
living  objects  that  may  afsist  him  in  the  mere  clafsi- 
fication,  than  in  observing  the  economical  uses  to 
which  they  could  be  applied;  so  that  il  is  only  from 
mere  hints  which  may  be  incidentally  picked  up  in  a 
devious  course  of  reading,  that  any  clue  can^  be  found 
fpr  directitig  our  pursuit&  in  thi*  respect.  Nor  do  we 
meet  with  that  accuracy  that  could  be  wished  for  on 
this  head,  even  in  the  mere  act  of  clafsification  itself ;' 
for^  although  several  strongly  marked  varieties  have 
been  enumerated  tHat  are  very  easily  distinguishable' 
from  each  other  by  obvious  peculiarities^  such  as  the 
Buffalo,  Bisoti,  Zebti,  &c.  yet  it  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained, whether  they  are  only  varieties  strictly  so  call- 
ed, or  whether  some  of.  them  may  not  be  distinct  spe- 
cies. Leaving  this  as  a  jpoint  to^be  yet  settled,  I  shall 
&r  th«  present  consider  them  ail  under  one  head,  aa 
ait  the  varieties  aiti  in  a  lefser  pr  a  greater  degree  ca- 
pable of  being  3erviceat>le  to  nian  a»  beasts  of  burden, 
or  as  furnishing  food  tp  him  by  their  milk  and  car- 
case, and  of  affording  materials  for  manufactures  by 
their  tallow^  fur,  and  hides;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should 
know  with  certainty  the  comparativie  profit  which  he 
could  derive  firom  each  of  these  in  regard  to  ail  these 
particulars,  if  he 'ever  wishes  to  know  which  of  them 
it  will  J)e  most  his  interest  tp  rear.  ^  I  dball  therefore^ 
with  a  view  to  avcdd  embarrafsment  on  the  subject^ 
aorrange  what  I  have  to  say  npon  it  under  different 
heads:  and^ 
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1st.     On  the  varieties  of  cattle,  considered  as  to  the 
external  coating  of  hair,  fwr,  or  wool. 

.       '  .  J'  '  •  '  . 

.  We  in  Britain  are^  indeed^  so  little  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  varieties  that  have  never  fallen  under 
oar  own  inspection^  that  it  is  with  some  diffidence  I 
shall  venture  to  mention  certaii)  peculiarities  of  th^ese 
that  have,  been  incidentally  discovered^  lest  it  should 
excite  somd  degree  of  ridicule.  But  ridicule  of  this 
sort  is  usually  the  attendant  of  ignorance  alone.  We 
may  suppose .  that  a  native  of  Otaheite^  who  had  by 
chance  heard  of  or  seen  a  horse,  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  being  beyond  measure  credulous,  who 
could  seriously  afsert  that  an  animal  any  where  ex- 
isted which  had  the. powers  and  other  well  known  qua- 
lities of  the  horse,  in  many  respects  so  much  superior 
to  any  of  the  animals  he  had  ever  seen;  yet  we  know 
that  such  ridicule  would  have  been  highly  displaced^ 
If  we  were  to  set  bounds  to  pofsibilities  merely  by  the  ' 
standard  of  our  own  knowledge  alone.  Would  it  not 
have  been  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar 
to  believe  that  though  sheep  were  known  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  the  globe^  yet  that  this  clafs  of  ani-« 
mids,  Hk^  the  horse  and  the  cow,  afforded  every  where 
only  a  short  coat  of  stiff  hair  that  in  no  respect  re- 
sembled the  closer  fur  of  the  jcat  and  many  other  fur- , 
bearing  aiiimals.  ^ut  if  we  know  that  this  conclu- 
sion of  bis  would  have  been  erroneous,  how  shall  wi^ 
be  able  to  free. ourselves  from  the  imputation  of  a 
prejudice  ^ually  blind  and  presumptuous,  should  we 
pretend  to  say,  that  because  the  cattle  we  ,bave  usu-^ 
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ally  reared  in  this  country  produce  in  general  a  kind 
of  short  hard  hair,  this  must  be  deemed  a  never- fail- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  whole  species;  and  that  the  man 
lied  who  sholild  pretend  to  ^ay  that  a  variety  tof  cattle 
might  pofsibly  exist,  though  unknown  to  us,  which, 
like  the  sheep,  equally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar,  may  carry  a  close  fleece  of  loiig  hair  or . 
wool  that  may  prove  highly  beneficial  for  the  purposes 
of  human  life?  Experience  ought  long  ago  to  have 
taught  us  to  be  extremely  cautious  bow  we  pretend  to 
set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  alnriighty  Creator  of  the 
universe,  who,  though  he  hath  endowed  man  with 
powers  capable  of  rendering  himself  the  temporary 
lord  of  ^thrs  globe,  hath  given  him  that  distinguished 
^riyil^e  merely  by  endowing  him  alone  with  the  fa- 
culty of  observing  facts  as  they  fall  under  his  view,  of 
comparing  them  together,  and  of  draMdng  from  these 
deductions  that  may  prove  beneficial  to  himself.  It 
,  seems  to  have  been  the  will  of  Heaven  that  man  should 
be  more  powerfully  guarded  from  falling  into  the  error 
specified  above  in  regard  to  the  particular  which  at, 
present  claims  our  attention,  than  most  others;  fiarit 
will  be  found,  that  among  the  animals  which  fall  most 
immediately  under  his  observation,  the  canine  species 
in  particular,  who  are  his  constant  companions  through 
life  in  every  situation  on  the  globe,  in  no  peculiarity  da 
the  varieties  differ  more;  from  each  other  than  in  regard 
to  his  native  kind  of  clothing,  which  varies  in  every 
pofsible  degree  fron^  the' closest  fur,  or  wool,  to  the 
shortest  stiff  hair.  The  sheep  and  th^  goat,  the  ani-  . 
Rials  which'  he  could  next  inost  easily  subdue  and 
briiig  into  a  state  of  domestic  submifsion^  we  have 
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just  seen  exhibit  a  like  diversity  ift  this  respett.  Where 
then  are  We  to  seek  for  that  law  in  nature  which  should 
determine  that  the  to^  tribe  should  be  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  an  experience  which,  in  as  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone,  should  point  at  something  like  an  universal 
rule?  I  cannot  find  it;  and  hence  I  conclude,  that 
there  is^  nothing  so  absurd,  in  the  idea  that. a  variety 
of  &is  clafs  of  animals  may  be  found  which  affords  a 
valuable  fleece  or  fur  that  may  be  useful  to  man,  ^s 
to  make  us  despise  every  hint  that  may  point  towards 
the  discovery  of  such  an  animal.  For  if  man  hath  de- 
rived  greater  profit  from  rearing  the  fur-bearing  breeds 
cS  fiheep  than:  the  naked,  why  shall  we  suppose  that 
he  would  not  perhaps  be  equally  benefited  by  a  fur- 
bearing  race  of  cattle,  if  such  sjiould  ever  be  discovered 
and  generally  reared  by  him? 

/  These  arguments  are  adduced  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  that  propensity  which  the  mind  so  na- 
turally feels  ^o  reject  as  suspicious  any  idea  on  prac- 
tical subjects  to  which  it  has  not  been  familiarised 
from  its  infancy,  and  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  unpreju- 
diced inquiry  on  a  very  interesting  subject,  that  has 
be^n,  from  accidental  circumstances,  too  long  re- 
prefsed.  The  benefits, that  Britain  has  already  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign  articles,  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  the,  animal  kingdom,  are  inestimable, 
and  should  stimulate  us  to  farther  exertions  of  a  si- 
milar kind.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  herbs,  fruits,  and . 
flowers,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  most  of  which  are 
of  foreign  origin,  many  of  them  froni  very  distant  re- 
gions ;  nor  of  the  corris  sown  on  our  fields,  not  one 
^i  which  was  probably  a-  native  of  this  country,  the 
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potatoe  alooe)  which  was  introduced  into  common 
culture  almost  in  our 'own  day,  is  an  acquisition  which 
would  have  been  cheaply,  purchased  at  any  price, 
Ambng  the  animal  tribes  too,  the  poultry  which  stock 
our  yards  every  where,  and  form  the  greatest  delicacies 

^  of  our  table,  are  wholly  of  foreign  origin.  The  horse 
dso,  now  so  peculiarly  our  own  as  to  obtain  the  name 
emphatically  of  English,  is  known  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  tjhis  isliand:  nor  haVe  we  reason  to  believe 
that  ^ the  sheep,  whose  fleece  in  its  raw  or  manufac- 
tured state,  has  long  been  the  pride  of  this  nation, 
can  be  called  originally  bur  own.  The  importation 
of  smalUnimaU  from  distant  regions  is  a  matter  of 

Jittle  difficulty  when  compared  with  those  of  a  larger 
size,  so  that  fewer  opportunities  have  been  given  of 
bringing  their  respective  rtierits  to  a  comparative  trial; 
and,,  of  course,  prejudices  have  taken  deeper  root  with 
regard  to  them,  a|id  erroneous  judgments  may  be  more 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Tbis  will  leave  scope  to  im- 
provements  in  future  ages,  of  which  we  cannot  now 
have  a  just  idea;  bur  businefs  is,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  others,  as  our  predec^efsors  have  done  for  us;  and* 
to  add  as  we  go  along,  the  little  that  falls  within  our 
reach,  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 

In  respect  to  cohering,  hair,  fur,  or  wool,  perhaps 
as  great  a  diversity  takes  place  among  the  different 
varieties  of  the  bos  tribe  as  sanong  any  of  those  al- 
ready enumerated.  The  shortest  and  the  closest  hair 
I  ever  observed  on  any  animal  of  so  large 'a  size  was 
that  of  one  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  division  . 
called  Z&iw.  The  hair  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch 
in  length,  but  it  was  so  close  set  in  the  skin  as  rather 
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to  resemble  a  brush  than  any  thing  else^  only  that  the 
hairs^  though  stiff  to  a  conisiderable  degree,  were  yet 
soft  to  the  feel,  and  being  placed  obliquely  were  very 
smooth  to  the  touch  when  stroaked  with  the  grain, 
resembling  in  this  respect  a  seal's  skin,  but  the  hair 
was  more  than*  twice  as  thick.  As  the  garden  Teazel, 
which  pofsefses  a  quality  somewhat  of  a  similar  kind,  • 
has  been  found  to  be  of  very  great  utility  wheri  em- 
ployed SL»  si  tool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,^  it  seems 
to  be  by  no  means  iinpofsihie  but  that  this  skin  in 
its  native  state  might  be  employoi  very  l|eneficially 
for  some  p^irposes  in  life,  were  it  properly  adverted  to* 
If  firmly  stretched  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  there  se^ms 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  form  a  very  cheap 
kind  of  brush  that  might  be  of  great  use  for  many  pur- 
poses in  life,  particularly  for  smoothing  hats,  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  kind;  and  a  few  strokes  with 
it  against  the  grain  would  operate  powerfully  in  raising 
the  particles  of  dust  in  cloth  without  tearing  the.  fila- 
ments asunder,  the  pile  of  which  might  then  be  deli- 
cately smoothed  by  reversing  that  operator! .  This 
animal  was  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  affords 
one  of  the  numerous  examples  of  the  futility  of  that 
rule  which  has  been  too  often  implicitly  relied  upon 
as  infallible;  viz.  that  hot  climates  produce  thin  and 
coarse  hair.  It  was  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  docile 
creatures  of  the  Ics  trib^  that  I  have  ever  seen;  of 
very  considerable  si^  and  great  Jjodily  stnength.  It 
had  been  imported  finom  India  by  a  gentkman  in 
Yorkshire.  This  was  a  bull,  who,  having  had  pro- 
geny in  Britain  both  by.  his  own  breed  and  by  the 
native  cows  of  this  country,  was  growing  old,  and  had 
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been  sold  to  a  man  who  led  him  through  the  country 
as  a  show.  His  skin  handled  kindly,  being  soft>. 
though  firm;  and  he  had  all  the  habits  and  propen- 
sities of  our  common  breed,  in  as  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve;  but  was  much  more  placid  in  his  look,  ^nd 
more  gentle  than  the  common  bull. 

Of  the  cattle  in  this  country,  the  short-horned  Dutch 
or  Holdernefs  breed  have  also  vefy  short  and  smooth 
hair,  thojugh  it  is  very  thinly  set  upon  the  body.  The 
Lancashire  long-horned  breed  have  Ipnger  and  softer 
hair,  gently  waved.  Some  breeds  of  Highland  cattle 
have  hair  still  longer,  softer,  and  closer  than  these. 
I  have  seen  a  variety  of  the  Highland  breed  with  a 
mane  which  became  pretty  long  towards  the  head, 
with  a  tuft  between  the  horns  that  sometimes  nearly  ^ 
covered  the  eyes,  which  gave  it  a  very  fierce  look  and 
savage  apjpe&rance.  I  have  also  seen  another  variety 
of  Highland  cattle,  whose  hair  was  of  a  pale  l^d  co-> 
lour,  most  beautiful  t6  look  at,  and  which  was  al- 
;ways  soft  and  glofsy  as  silk.  I  have  seen  these  in 
several  different  places;  but  every  where  the  pile  of 
the  coat  of  this  breed  of  cattle  exhibited  the  same 
glofsy  silky  appearance  wherever  its  native  colour  ap* 
peared  undebased  by  an  adn^ixture  with  any  other 
breed. 

The  Bison  of  Louisiana,  commonly  called  the  Ame- 
rican Buffalo,  carries  a  fleece  still  closer,  longer,  and 
softer  than  that  of  any  of  the  varieties  known  in  this 
country :  nor  is  it  sleek  and  waved,  like  the  long  hair 
already  noticed,  but  is  burly  and  close  at  the  points, 
more  nearly  resem Idling  the  fur  of  other  animaU,  or 
th^  wopl  of  sheep,  than  other  kinds  of  hair,     Thi^ 
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has  been  often  shorn  or  plucked  from  the  skin^  and 
worked  up  into  stockings  and  other  useful  fabrics  as 
wool;  but,  more  usually,  the  hide  is  drefsed  with  the 
fur  on  it,  and  is  kept  as  a  wrapper  for  travellers, 
which,  though  weighty,  is  so.  extremely  warm  as  to 
be  much  in  use  by  all  the  persons  whp  travel  through 
the  internal  parts  of  America  in  winter,  and  well  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  blankets  among  the  woods  iii 
those  desart  regions.     This  variety  of  buffalo  is  an 
animal  of  great  si^e,  and  ranges  in  vast  herds  in  the 
large  fertile  plains  on  th&. banks  of  the  Mifsifsippi,  . 
where  it  often  attains  to .  such  an  unwieldly  state  of 
fatnefs,  as»to  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  hunters, 
who  slaughter  them  in  great  numbers  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  tallow,  tongues,  and  hides,  leaving  the 
carcase  as  a  prey  to  wolves  and  other  ravenous  ani- 
mals.   Of  its  other  qualities,  particularly  that  of  yield- 
ing milk,  we  are  not  as  yet  informed;  as  few  attempts 
*  have  hitherto  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  though 
this  appears  to  be  a^  task  that  may  be  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ease,  by  means,  of  a  natural  instinct 
that  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  this  ani-  - 
mal;  for  when  a^female  who  has  a  young  calf  at  her 
foot  is  killed,  the  calf,  like  the  young  elephant,  and 
some  other  animals,  will  not  desert  her  dam;  nor  does 
it  attack  her  .murderer,  as  the  young  elephant  is  said 
to  do,  but  stands  quietly  by  till  the  butcher  has  cut 
up  the  cow  into  quarters,  and  then  follows  whither- 
soever he  chooses  to  conduct  it.    The  reader  will  find 
this  extraordinary  £act  stated  more  circumstantially 
than  I  have  now  done,  in  a  letter  froni  Mr.  TumbuU 
to  Mr.  Mathews,  in,  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Society  at  Bath',  who  farther  states^ 


\ 
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that'Wben  trained  up  in  a  domestic  way^  it  is  ex- 
.  tremely  docile  j  and  so  strong,  when  employed  in 
draught,  as  to  exceed,  he  says,  two  oxen  of  the  com- 
mon breeds  of  this  country.  These  notices  sufficiently 
point  out  this  animal  as  a  proper  object  for  ;farther 
elucidation.       • 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  bos  tribe  remarkable 
for  its  length  of  hair:  it  is  found  in  the  higher  parts 
of  India  under  thei  name  of  the  CliiUtgong  cow,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  merely  the  Sarluc^  or  grunting  ox 
of  Thibet  domesticated.     With  its  distinctive  qualities 
we  are  too  little  acquainted  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
cq^fidence.    All  that  is  certain  is,  that,  being  a  na- 
tive of  a  cold  climate,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it 
would  not  thrive  here;   and,  being  domesticated  for 
profit,  the  probability  is  that  it  pofsefses  some  valu- 
able peculiarities.     It  is  said  to  be  covered  all  over 
with  i  coftt  of  very  long  hair  that  hangs  down  below 
its  kn^es.     It  is  uniformly  black  all  over,  except  the 
mane  and  tail>  and  a  ridge  down  the  back,  which  are 
white.    The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  verj'  beautiful,  and 
ar€  much  prized  over  all  India  for  fly  flaps;  for  which 
purpose  they  are  mostly  fitted  to  silver  handles.     In 
China,  the  hairs  of  the  mane  are  dyed  of  a  red  colour, 
with  which  the  natives  form  an  ornamental  tuft  qfi 
the  crown  of  their  bonnets,  sp  that  it«fortns  a  bene- 
ficial  article  of  traffic  with  that  country.    With  the 
peculiarities  of  the  rest  of  the  fleece  I  am  entirely  un- 
acquainted.    This  also  is  an  article  which  evidently 
requires   to  be  more  fully  investigated,  and  I  shall, 
esteem  it ,  a  particular  kindnefs  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
thi^work  in  India  will  favour  me  with  whatever  au- 
thentic intelligence  they  can.  pick  up  respecting  this^ 
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OT  ^any  of  the  other  varieties  of  cattle^  or  other  domes- 
ticaited  animals  that  may  come  \mhtn'  the  readi  of 
their  cognisance. 

^^  The  Yak  of  TarUvry  (as  described  by  Lkutemiist 
Samuel  .Turner  in  the  fourth  volume,  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches)'  called  Sobra- goy  in  Hindostlm,  and  which 
I  term  [we  give  this  description  in  Mr,  Turner's  own 
words]  the  lushy-^iailed  hull  of  Tilet,  is  about  the 
height  of  an  English  buU^  which  he  resembieft  in  tbe 
figure  of  the  body^  head^  and  legs.  I  could  diiititi-> 
guifih  between  them  no  efsential  difference,  €lxcef>ton}y 
that  the  Tit  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  oF 
long  hair.  The  feead  is  rather  short,  ctowfied  with 
two  smooth  round  horns,  that,  tapering  from  the  set-- 
ting  on,  terminate  in  sharp  points,  aix^h' inwardly,  and 
near  the  extremities  are  a  Uttle  turned  bactk;  the  ears 
are  small;  the  forehead  appears  prominent,  being 
itdorned  with  mucb  curling  hair;  the  eyes  are  full  ' 
and  large;  the  nose  smooth  and  convex;  the  nostriU 
smaH ;  the  neck  short,  describing  a  curvature  nearly 
equa,l  both  abo^e  and  below;  the  withers  high  and 
arched;  the  rump  low.  Over  the  Moulders  rises  a 
bunch,  which  at  first  .sight  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  exuberance  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  Hindostan; 
i>ut  in  reality  it  consists  in  the  superior  length  of  the 
hftir  only,  which,  as  well  as  that  ahmg  the  ridge  of 
the  back  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  grows  k)ng  and 
erect,  but  not  harsh.  The  tail  is  composed  of  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  long  flawing  glofsy  hair  "dasoend- 
ing  to  the  hock,  and  is  so  extremely  weJl  iixmished, 
that  not  a  joint  of  it  is  perceptible}  but  it  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  large  bunch  of  hair  artificially  set 
on.  The  shoulders,  rump,  and  npper  part  of  the  bpdy^ 
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are  clothed  with  a  sort  of  thick  soft  wool,  but  the  m^ 
ferior  parts  with  straight  pendent  hair  that  descendi^ 

.  below  the  knee)  and  I  have  seen  it  sp  long  in  some 
cattle  which  were  in  high  health  and  condition  as  to 
trail  along  the  ground.  From  the  chesty  between'  the  ' 
fore-legs,  ifsues  a  large  pointed  tuft  of  hair,  growing 
somewhat  longer  than. the  rest.  -The  legs  are  very 
short.  In  every  other  respect,  hoofs,  &c.  he  reschi- 
bles  the  ordinary  bull.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  co- 
lours an)ong  them,  but  black  or  white  are;  the  most  -* 
prevalent.  It  is  not  uncoipmon  to  see  the  long  hair 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  tail,  tuft  upon  the 
chest,  and  the  legs  below  the  knee,  white,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  animaHs  jet  black. 

^*  These  cattle,  though  not  large  boned,  from  th^  pro- 
fuse quantity  of  hair  with  which  they  are  provided, 
appear  of  great  bulk*  They  have  a  down  heavy  look, 
but  are  fieroe,  and  discover  much  iiHpatienceat  the 
near  approach  of  strangers.  They  do  not  low  loud 
(tike  the  cattle  of  England)  any  more  than  tho^e  of 
Hindostan;  but  n>ake  a  low  grunting  noise  scarcely  au- 

.  dible,  and  that  but  seldom,  when  under  some  impref-  - 
sion  of  uneasinefs.    These  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  . 
coldest  parts  of  Tibet  upon  short  herbage" peculiar  to 
the  tops  of  mountains  and  bleak  plains.    That  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  situated  between  lat.  27  and  28, 
which  divide  Tilet  from  JBootari,  and  wj^ose  summits 
are 'most  commonly  clothed  with  snow,  is  their  fa- 
vourite haunt.     In  this  vicinity  the  southern  glens 
afford  then!  food  and  shelter  during  the  severity  of  the  ^ 
winter;  in  milder  seasons  the  northern  aspect  is  m^ore 
congenial  to^heir  nature,  and  admits  a  wider  range. 
They  are  a  very  valuable  property  to  Ae  tribes  of  iIUt 
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terate  Tartar^^  who  live  in  tents  and  tend  them.from 
place  to  place^  afibrding  their  herdsmen  a  mode  of 
^sonveyance,  a  good  covering,  and  subsistence.  They 
-are  never  employed  in  agriculture,  but  are  extremely 
useful  as  beasts  of  burden;  for  they  are  strong,  sure^ 
footed^  and  carry  a  great  weight.  Tents  and  ropes 
are  manufactured  of  their  hair;  and!  have  seen,  though 
amongst  the  humblest  ranks  of  herdsmen,  caps  and 
jackets  worn  of  their  skins.  Their  tails  are  esteemed 
throughout  the  East,  as  far  asluxuiyor  parade  have 
any  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people;  and  on 
-the  continent  of.  India  are  found,  under  the  denomi* 
nation  of  Chowries,  in  the  bands  of  the  meanest 
grpoms,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  those  of  the  first 
ministers  of  state.  Yet  the  best  requital  with  which 
the  care  of  thdr  keepers  is  at  length  rewarded  for  se- 
lecting them  good  pastures,  h  in  the  abundant  quantity 
lof  rich  milk  they  give,  yielding  most  excellent  butter, 
which  they  have  a  custom  of  depositing  in  skins,  or 
bladders,  and  excluding  the  air:  it  keeps  in  this  cold 
climate  all  the  year,  so  that  after  some  time  teiiding 
.  their  flocks,,  when  a  sufficient  stock  is  accumulated,  it 
remains  only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  ihem  to  a 
proper  market  with  theiip  own  produce,  which  consti- 
tutes^  to,  the  utmost  verge  of  Tartary,  a  most  material 
article  of  commerce." 

.1  have  inserted  the  above  article  at  full  length,  as  it* 
contains  information  that  must  be  deemed  important 
by  every  person  who  is  curioAs  in  useful  researches. 
Whether  it  be  the  sime  with  the  Chittigong  cow,  of 
which  I  have  had  imperfect  notices  from  other  quar-  - 
ters,  or  Hit  SarluCy  or  grunting  ox,  of  which  also  I; 
have  received  soQie  obscure  notices,  with  both  which 
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tbe  above  account  in  some  itieasure  aec6rd9>  so  as  to 
render  this  extremdy  probable^  or  if  they  are  distinct 
from  each  other,  my  infomiation  does  not  at  pi^nt 
authorise  me  to  decide.  But  there  can  be  np  doubt 
that  this  is  a  breed  of  cattle  (if  it  can  be^strictly  ad* 
mitted  into  that  clafe)  that  is  extremely  difierent  from 
any  in  Europe.  It  is  a  domestic  animal  at  least>  pof*" 
seeing  many  valuable  qualities^  and  which  it  behoves 
us  much  to  have  its  comparative  merits  fairly  ascer* 
tained.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  then  that  a  breed 
of  tlus  catde  could  be  transmitted  to  England  for  that 
purpose/  The  state  of  my  own  finances  cannot  admit 
of  me  attempting  to  obtain  the  live  animal  myself; 
but  I  will  take  it  as  a  singuldr  favour,  if  some  of  my 
readers  in  India  will  favour  me  with  correct  elucidai> 
tions  on  this  head:  and,  if  they  can<  find  it  conveni-^ 
ent,  to  accompany  these  with  correct  drawings  of 
t^hese  or  any  other  ubefulobjects^  it  will  be  deemed  a 
most  aQceptable  present;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
drawing  of  the  Yak  which  accompanies  the  aboVe  ac- 
count must  be  incorrect  (especially  about  the  head), 

'  for  which  reason  I  have  declined  to  oopy  it  at  present. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  preserve  dried  skins  with  the  hair 

;on  in  such  a  long  voyage^!  that  I  cannot  pVesume  to 
solicit  that  such  should  be  sent.  I  may  beg  lea^e  to 
add,  that  any  packet  for  this  misceHany  will  be  pro- 
perly forwarded  if  addrefsed  to  the  care  of  Mefsrs. 
Colvins  and  Bazett.  Cal^cutta:  or  Dr.  Anderson, 
Madras.  ^,      .    ^    '   • 

Qf  the  musk  bx  of  Hudson's  say  I  can  speak  with 
greater  cjfirtainly,^  as  I  liave  often  conversed  with  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in  that  coun- 
tiy,  and  who  had  seen,'  peiphaps,  some  thousands  of 
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these  animals^  dead  and  afive.  In  tts  stature  it  does 
not  attain  the  size  of  an  ordinary  English  ox;  add  in 
Its  form  it  so  nearly  resembles  a  sheep^  that  .were  it 
not  for  the  horns^  whicfi  are  short,  and  of  a  very^  par* 
ticular  conformation,  Which  I  need  not  here  describe, 
it  might  naturally  be  taken  for  a  sheep  in  preference 
to  any  other  known  clafs  of  animals.  The  body  is 
every  where  covered  with  a  thic^  and  Beep  coat  oi 
bair^  the  roots  of  which  are  imbedded  in  a  dose  fixr 
or  wool,  remadcably  fine^  and  soft  and  silky.  The 
hair,  is  so  long  as  neaiiy  to  trail  u][>on  the  groand  as 
the  creature  walks.  The  wool  of  this  animal  is  so 
soft  and  fine,  that  Mr.  Graham,  my  informant,, 
caused  some  of  it  to  be  spun  and  wrpught  into  gloved 
and  stockings,  which  w^re  warm  and  soft  as  fur,  and 
lustfous  like  silk.  They  were  so  much  poveted,  that 
they  had  been  all  given  away  as  presents  before  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acqusdntance.  .  A  French  gentle* 
man,  whose  name  I^  have  now  forgotten,  presented  to 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  several  yeai^  ago,  some 
slQckings  and  gloves  that  were  made  of  the  same  ma«- 
terial,  which  in  soYtnefs,  finenefs^  and  lustre,  were  said 
to  rival  siUc;  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  is  of  a  very  Jine  quality;  and  I  was  in* 
formed  that  the  quantity  is  very  omsiderable.  The 
tail  is  povered  with  a  particular  kind  of  hair,  of  wluch 
the  Esquimaux  make  great  use  in  their  manufactures, 
some  of  which  are  worked  with  a  most  amazing  de- 
gree of  delicacy.  As  to  the  other  peculiarities  of  this 
creature^  they  are  very  little  known.  It  is  gregarious 
and  active,  going  in  great  flocks  together  for  avast 
extent  along  those  northern  regions;  and  its  flesh 
forma  a  princifial  article  of  subsistence  tb  the  inha-^ 
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bitants  of  Huds6n^$.  Bay^  botlii  natives  and  £u»ypeai»« 
If  they  be  killed  during  the  ruttiag  sea^o%  tb€  fle»k 
is  strongly  tainted  with  a  xmi^ky  flavmir>>  frgm  wtenee 
it  has  obtained  its  name;  This  tain^  is  nojt-pepeepi' 
tibl§!  if  it  be  killed,  at  .any  ^ther  time>  provided  the 
heart  be  taken  out  immediately;  but  if.  that  aiember. 
be  left  long  in  the  body  after  d^th^  it  then^also  be* 
(^omes  tainted;  otherwise  the  iiesh  ^ia  v^:  pleasantt. 
No  attempt  has ,  hitherto  beoi  made  to  dmAestlc^e 
thi^  creature^  but  there  seems  little  reason,  to  dofibt^ 
that  were  the  calves  caught  when  very  yo^ng,  ot  out 
out  of  the  cows  that  were  «hot  while  very  near  the 
calving  time,  :and  carefully  put  to  a. domestic  ibow^ 
they  might  be  easil;^  tamed  under  a  qautious  uuxfe  ^ 
naanagement.^  ,/  -. 

The  bases  of  thle  bulPsuhorns  spreadiover  the  u{qpe^part 
of  the  head^  and  cover  it  with  a  flat  horny  substance 
of  considerable  breadth^  which^  when  separated  from 
/  the  head^  is  hoUow  on  the  inside,  and- of  .a  fcnrm  ap* 
proacbing  to  a  square^  ..This>  when  separated  from 
the  horn,  forms  ^  very  convenient  dish,  that  is  uni- 
versally employed  by  the  niative  Esquimaux  Jbr  many 
domiestic  purposes.  Unlefs  it  be  in  regard  to  thisi.  par- 
ticular, and  the  nature  of  its  dung,  which  drops  from 
the  animal  in  the  form  of  little  hardish  balls  resem^ 
bling  that  of  sheep,  it  is  said  to  differ  ifi  no  respe<^t 
froni  other  animals  of  the  bos  tribe.  From  these  facts 
th6n  it  appears  very  obvious,  that  there  are  several 
breeds  of  cattle  which  afford  very  abundant  fleeces  of 
wool  or  hair  that  might  be  applied  to  many  useful 
purposes  of  life,  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  employ  the  fleeces  of  sheejp  only;  and,  as 
the  value  of  the  fleeces  of  these  wool-bearing  br6eds 
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of  catlle  wbuM  make  a  very  great  addition  to  the  profit 
of  rearing  tbese  kinds  of  cattle,  if  the  carcase  should . 
be  found  to  be  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  smooth- 
haired  catlle  that  we  have  been  in  the  use  of  rearing 
in  Europe,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  national  oon- 
eequence  to  have  the  other  qualities  of  these  breeds  of 
cattle  ascertained  with  the  most  accurate  precision.- 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
eSeclual  means  might  he  taken  to  obtain  a  pure  breed 
of  each  of  these  kinds  of  cattle  in  this  country;  and 
when  they  are  arrived,  to  put  them  into  such  ai  situ- 
ation as  that  their  comparative  merits  respectively- in 
v^rd  to  quicknefs  of  fatlenit^,  delicacy  of  fiayour, 
hardinefs,  and  all  other  qualities,  should  be  fairly  as- 
certained' by  a  set  of  judicious  and  well-deviaed  espe- 
riuMnts,  conducted  with  the  most  faithful  accuracy 
and  precision.  Until  that  shall  be  done,  we  are  clearly 
guilty  of  a  very  culpable  d^ree  of  negligence,  for 
which  no  pfc^r  apology  can  ever  be  made. 
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On  the  trah^rmtttions  and  other  peeuiiariiies  of  4ht 

Ephemera  fiy. 

The  life  of  an  insect  is  in  general  of  short  duration; 
but  that  of  the  Ephemera  in  its  fly  state  is  the  most 
fleeting  of  any  that  hath  hitherto  attracted  the  notice 
of  man.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  it  lives  only  • 
for  the  space  of  one  day;  but  the  species  whose  his- 
tory Sve  mean  at  present  to  illustrate  canrtot  lay  claim' 
to  this  protracted  longevity,  two  hours  being  in  gene- 
ral the  whole  time  that  is  allotted  for  it  to  enjoy  the 
blefsings  of  life  in  this  state,  ITiough  myriads  of 
them  are  produced  every  year  in  certain  places  in  Eu- 
rope, there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  of  these  thalt  ever 
sees  the  light  of  the  sun.  They  ajre  all  born  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  after  sunset,  during  the  short  nights^ 
in  summer,  and  long  befob  the  dawn  of  day  the  whole 
race  has  ceased  to,  live:  so  that  were  it  not  for  their 
dead  bodies,  which  may  be  seieh  in  the  morning  in, 
abundance  in  the  places  they  ffequent,  a  person  might 
inhabit  those  countries  for  a  long  life-time  without 
ever  knowing  that  such  a  creature  existed. 

But,  though  its  existencerin  its  fly  state  be  so  very 
evanescent,  it  lives  in  its  Ikrva  state  longer  than  most 
of  the  insects  that  are  kiiown  to  us.  Swamnierdam, 
who  was  a  very  attentive-observer  of  nature,  found  one 
species  which  did  not  attain  its  full  size,  jind  go 
through  its  whole  transformations  in  lefs  than  three 
years;  and  Reaumur  has  ascertained,  that  the  kind 
of  which  we  now  ti:eat,  exists  fully  two  years  before  it^ 
reaches  that  period  of  ita  perfection  which  admits  of 
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its  continuing  it9  kind;  so  that  the  steps  bjr  which  it 
reaches  mai.»rity  are  slow,  though  its  decline  after  it 
attains  to  that  state  is  remarkably  rapid. 

Nor  are  the  changes  that  it  undergoes  in  other  re- 
spects much  lefs  surprising  to  one  who  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  larger  animated  objects  that  sur-* 
round  us,  than  those  above  stated.  That  being  which, 
in  its  perfect  state,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  alon^ 
and  is  deprived  of  life  the  moment  it  is  immersed  in 
water,  could  subsist  in  that  element  only  while  it  was 
in  a  state  of « gradual  increment:  during  its  long  state 
of  non-age,  then,  it  is  an  aquatic  insect,  participating 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  fish  than  any  other  animal} 
nor  does  it  ever  leave  the  wkter  till  the  moment  when 
it  obtains  its  wings;  after  which  period  it  eats  i\o 
more,  nor  seems  to  have  any  other  object  of  pursuit 
than  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  progeny  to  suc- 
ceed it. 

The  ephemera,  li^e  most  insects,  proceeds  from  an 
e^,  which,  having  been  dropped  in  the  water  by  the 
fly  as  it  skims  along  its  surface,  falls  to  the  bottom, 
where  after  a  short  time  it  is  hatched,  and  produces 
a  small  worm  of  a  taper  shape,  much  resembling  that 
of  a  fish,  only  that  it  has  six  legs,  and  a  head  of  to 
insect  form.  The  kind,  whose  history  we  trace  in 
this  memoir,  though  it  is  doomed  to  live  in  water, 
seems  to  derive  the  principal  part  of  its  nutriment 
from  earth.  No  sooner  is  it  called  into  life,  than  i\ 
makes  its  way  towards  thel)anks  of  the  river  in  wliicb 
it  finds  itself  placed;  and  in  the  clay  or  s<^t  earth  that 
it  there  finds  it  makes  for  itself  a  hde,  not  burirowing 
like  a  rabbit  merely  for  the  sake  of  shelter,  but  feeding 
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timber,  the  bodk-womi'  In. paper, land  the  ph^dus  ^hi 
the  hard  rook, '  it  gradually  forms  a  cavity  in  i^^hkh  it 
finds  sheher  as  welt  as  stistenance^'  After  this'itiati- 
tier  it  wprks  its  way^  forward,  enlarging;  the  dimfeMidns 
of  its  holeias  it  increases  in  ^^  till,  haiving  pene- 
trated to  a  eohsiderable  depth  in  the  bank*,  usually  m 
a  position  horizontal,  it  then  turAs  shdrt  ro«ind,  and 
eats  its  way  back  again  towards  the  watbr^ '  wcffiung 
-out  this  second  hole  in  a  direction  nearly  pai^lid'to 
the  former;  so  that  when  you  examine  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  where  this  insect  abounds,  you  fiiid  thetn 
every  where  perforated  with  holes'  of  this  kind,  whkih 
for  the  most  part  are  circular  and  placed  two  andiwo^ 
contiguous  to  each  other;  but,  afs  the  distance  be- 
tween these  holes  is  very  small,  and  as  the  earth  is 
loose,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  dtvisicm  between 
them  is  broken  down,  and  the  hole  in  that  case  af- 
aumes  an  oval  form.  Mr.  Reaumur  conjectures  that 
this  insect'  subsists  chiefly  on  earth  (like  the  earth- 
wofrtif  and  itiany  other  aquatic  aninials  which  caniiot 
Bsbsist  without  mud),  from  the  appearance  of  its^lA- 
testines,  which  are  ^ry  plainly  perceptible  withra  it 
by  reason  of  the  transparency  of  its  body  and  it^  ex- 
crements, which  seiem  to  be  always  of  the  nature  of 
that  earth  in  which  it  is  lodged,  neariy  in  the  same 
'manner  as  the  excrements  of  the  larva  of  tike  wooHen 
moth  (Tinea),  which  are  always  of  thecoloiirof  the 
substance,  whether  wool,  hair,-  ojr^feathers^  that  it 
feeds  on  at  the  time.   .      • 

To  convey  to  the  reader  som&  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  change^  which  this  insect^  undergoes^  he.  is  re- 
ferred to  the  plate;  in  which  A  represents  the  larva 
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riin  lis  first  or  ^rn^icular.  st^a^te  pqnsiiderably  magm%d. 
tit  j«taio^  this  'fthape^  s^ocording  to  Reamnurj^  from  its 
>£r9t(apf)eciranQein  life  for  the  space  ofjtbout  twentjt- 
^Q^e.  mOQths^  9nd  in  tbis.ehape  it  acquires  its. full  in- 
^ereioewt  of' growth.    B  represents  the  same  insect  .jn 
.iu  nymfik  state^  whicb  it  retains  ibr  the  space  of  about 
.rthree  fi^nthst  tluring  which,  periiod  it.  \$  nearly  as  aQ- 
'  live  as  ija  it^  fofsntrr  state^  and  takes  in  food  the  whole 
•^time^  though  it  neixber^  increases  in  size  nor  varies 
.materiaUy  iipom  its  former  shape;  in  which  respeots  it 
'.4ifiers  greatly  feocn  those  clafse^  of  insects  that  a&uji}e 
.{be  form  of  achirys^is'  (VoL  II.  page  3Ql) ;  and  Z  «e- 
^presents  it  in  its  perfect^  oar  imago  ^ate.    In  its  kfva 
,:atiite.  the.  m<Ht  striking  pepuliarities-  are  a  a  4)e  an- 
iennm^i  cc  two  strong,  crocked  honiy  claws,  which  it 
icati  moYie  like  forceps^  and. with  wjtiiicb  it. digs  out  the 
earth. :   It$  nvDuth  is  below^  and  thus  oojc^cealed  bom 
this  point  of  view,    i  i  the  eyes,  g.g,  kk,  II,  its  three 
..pairs, of  legs,    dd^  s  r^  the  body  qqveffed  with.a  p^- 
.itioular  set  of  members*  whiah  will  be  noticed  soon* 
/../th«e  ««»«-kaW«.filam,nlp«»  proj«tK«a  f^mmog 
.^hertaiK    The  vaciatioas  tbattafaci  plaoe  between  the^ 
^two'  di0en$nt  staJtea*  of  the  same  insect,  are  so  percep- 
tible to>  the  ;tye  that  glan^jes  at  the  twO'%ni'es>  fs  not 
^  to^  require  to  be  indicated  by  ward%  farth<^  tbf»i  barely 
•to  remark/  that  the  tp^ri^mm  en  the  upper  .part  of  |be 
body>;B  indicates. the  cover*  under  which: the  wings  of 
.the  embryo  fly  lie  ,ooneeakd  until  it  thrpws  off  this,  its 
{ Jasft.  ioasey  and  afsumes  its  imagp  fomi«    . 

The  whole  body  consists  of  i>ine,riiitg%.whieb  are 

•  here  concealed  by  a  series- of  flexible  membranes  o  o 

Jr  Sf  folded  over  each  other  in*  some  measure  like  ^he 

gills  of  fishes,  and  are  Hke^rthem  perpetually  agitated 
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with  a  very  brisk  motion;  and  ibis  <  peculiarity  serves 
well  to  discriminate  the  ephemera  from  every  other 
claf^  of  insects.  For^  although  these  members  appear 
under  many  different  forms  in  the  different  varieties ; 
in  one.  species,  for  instance,  these  spring  out  from 
each  side  one  between  eVery  pair  of  rings  like  so  many 
pairs  of  oars,  and  on. others  they  rise  up  from  the 
body  like  thin  iialamentous  frns  of  fishes ;  yet  under 
every  variety  of  form  the  same  unceasing  motion  is 
oljservable.  These,  it  is  conjectured,  ser\'e  for  the 
pi!irpose  of  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air.  The 
tail  likewise,  which  consists  of  three  ribs,  from  the 
sides  pf  which  spring, out  many  smaller  feather-like 
filaments,  each  of  which,  when  examined  by  a  mi- 
croscope, is  found  to  contain  two  hollow  tubes,  is  also 
conceived  to  be  of  use  for  distributing  the  same  fluid 
through  the  body,  for  some  necefsary  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  this  animal. 

When  the  time  of  its  last  metamorphosis  is  arrived, 
and  it  is  about  to  emerge  for  ever  from  the  water  in 
which  it  has  till  now  slibsisted,  and  afsume  its  station 
in  the  air,  it  puts  off  the  whple  of  this  pasing,  and 
then  afsumes  the  form  it  bears  at  Z,'in  which  the 
rings  of  its  body  are  plainly  perceptible.  Its  head 
now  afsupies  a  form  considerably  different  from  that 
which  it  formerly  bore.  The  strong  forceps  are  now 
entirely  dropped.  In  their  place  we  find  two  delicate 
antfhnse  a  «,  two  large  netted  eyes  y  y,  and  three 
other  smooth  eyes  i  i  i,  placed  in  a  triangular  form. 
The  two  fore  legs  g  g  now  stretch  forward  on  each 
side  of  the  head  to  a  great  distance. ;  The  other  legSs 
are  shorter,  and  serve  occasionally  to  support  the  body. 
From  its    corcelet    spread  out  four   semitransparent 
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wings  of  a  whitish  colour,  being  of  a  middle  nature 
between  those  of  flies  and  butterflies,  wanting  the  pure 
transparency  of  the  on^,  as  well  as  the  downy  scales 
of  the  other.  A  strong  rib  runs  along  the  fore  part 
of  each  upper  wing  1 1  from  the  corcelet  towards  the 
extremity,  from  which  other  lefser  ribs  diverge,  spread* 
ing  over  the  whole  wing,  ^nd  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  feathers  of  some  birds,  as  may  be  mofe 
distinctly  recognised  by  inspecting  the  figure.  The 
under  wings  n  n  are  small,  and,  joining  closely  with 
the  others^  seem  to  form  one  undivided  whole  upon  a 
slight  inspection.  - 

Having  thus  giyen  the  reader  a  general  idea  o^  the 
form  and  transformations  of  this  singular  insect,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  make  him  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  principal  phenomena  that  occur  respecting  it 
during  the  short  but  busy  period  of  its  existence  in  the 
fly  state.  To  Mr.  Reaumur  we  are  indebted  for  the 
animated  detail  he  has  given  of  it,  a  detail  which  can- 
not surely  be  deemed  superfluous,  when  the  reader 
ishall  be  told,  that  though  tbis  philosophical  investi- 
gator had  lived  in  Paris  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Jife,  it  was  not  until  the  year  X  738^  when  ha  was  then 
far  past  his  prime,  that  he  seenis  to  have  known  that 
«uch  a  thing  could  ever  be  seen  there;  and  I  think  it 
is  ,not  at  .all  improbable,  that  many  millions  of  persons 
both  before  arid  since  that  time  may, have  inhabited 
that' metropolis  for  many  years,  without  having  either 
jseen  or  heard  of  it.      ^  '       ' 

"  It  was  now,'*  says  he,  *^  the  time  when  they  bad 
made  me  expect  that  I  should  see  millions  of  ephe- 
mera come  out  of  the  river^  and  rise  aloft  into  the  air. 
The  sun  was  now  ready  to  set,  having  sunk  entirely 
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benfeath  the  horizon.    I  saw,  indeed,  then  a  Usv<f  flics 
of  that  sort  here  and' there  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
river;  but  this  was  far  short  of  the  promised  spectade. 
I  remained  upon  the  Seine  even  till  half  an  hour  past 
5even  o'clock,  without  observing  th|.  number  sensibly 
to  atigtiient;  I  then  went  into  the  Marne,  where  there 
were  still  fewer.  '  In  short,  the  night  was  closed  in, 
and  lightnings  foretold  an  approaching  storm,  which 
indueed  me,  about  eight  o'clock,  to  enter  into  that 
branch  of  the  Marne  which  flows  past  the  staiis  at 
the  bottom  of  my  own  garden.    Although  a  good  deal 
disappointed  at  having  seen  so  few  ephemera,  I  made 
them  carry  into  the  garden  the  tub  which  contained 
a  great  many  lumps  of  earth  taken  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  full  of  holes,  containing  great  numbers  of 
ephemera  in  their  nymph  state.    Scarcely  had  it  been 
placed  on  on^  of  the  step?  of  the  stair,  when  those 
who  had  charge  of  it,  cried  out,  "  What  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  ephemera  are  here ! "   I  seized  one  of  the  lights 
which  they  carried  before  m^.  to  show  the  way  during 
the  dark  lught,  and  ran  to  the  tub.     I  saw  every  part 
of  those  clods  of  earth  which  rose  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  covered  with  ephemera,  some  of  which  had 
just  begun  to  put  off  their  coverings,  others  had  almost 
entirely  effected  it,  and  others  had  completed  it  and 
.were  just  taking  wing;  they  were  seen  also  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  busied  about  the 
same  operations  iii  different  degrees  of  forwardnefs. 
While  I  enjoyed  this  spectacle,  more  agreeable  than 
any  thing  I  had  expectedi-f— while  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  so  many  aquatic  beings  changed  into  winged 
^insects,  and  much  nearer  than -I  could  have  expected 
to  pee  them  in  the  river,  the  threatened  storm  arrivedj^ 
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and  drovfe  me  into  the  house:  the  only  precaution  I 
took  on  quitting  my  place  with  so  much  regret,  was 
to  cover  the  tub  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  them  from 
flying  entirely  away  in  my  absence.  The  violence  of 
the  rain  was  not  of  long  duration  |  in  half  an  hpur, 
that  is  to  say,  before  nine  o'clock,  it  permitted  me  to 
return  once  more  to  the  garden.  When  the  covering 
was  taken  off  from  the  tub,  the  number  of  ephemera 
had  considerably  augmented,  and  they  continued  still 
to  multiply  under  my  eyes;  many  flew  off,  but  I  found 
many  more  which  had  been  drowned. 

*^  The  Ephemera  which  were  already  transformed, 
and  continued  still  in  the  act  of  transformation,  would 
have  afsuredly  been  enow  to  fill  it  sufficiently^  but  the 
number  was  prodigiously  augmented  by  the  continual 
accefsion  of  strangers^  who,  attracted  by  the  light, 
came  thither  from  all.  quarttjrs^  the  mo6i  part  of  them 
to  be  drowned.  To  prevent  these  from  thus  perish,ing, 
and  to  enable  me  to  examine  them  in  a  perfect  state, 
I  caused  the  clotR  to  be  spread  over  the  tub,  above 
which  the  light  was  held ;  immediately  the  cloth  was 
almost  concealed  by  the 'vast  multitudes  which  fell 
upon  it;  and  they  could  be  gathered  almost  in  hand- 
fuls  upon  the  bottom  of  the  candlestick.  Those  which 
fell  were  not,  however,  in  the  pitiful  plight  of  those 
common  moths  which  singe  their  wings  by  flying 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle;  they  fell  only  because  they 
were  tired, with  flying;  they  seemed  tp  alight  because 
they  were  under  the  hecefsity  of  doing  so. 

^^  But  what  I  observed  about  the  tub  was  nothing 
in  comparison  with  that  which  I  was  about  to  see  at 
the  side  of  the  river.  I  had  been  ignorant  till  this 
time  of  what  was  pafsing  there;  but  the  exclamations 
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of  my  gardener,  who  had  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stair,  called  me  thither.  I  stopped  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  stair  but  one,  it  was  then  that  I  beheld  a 
spectacle  which  far  surpafsed  what  I  could  have  ex- 
pected or  desired.  The  quantity  of  ephemera  which 
filled  the  air  abbve  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  that 
branch  of  the  river,  especially  at'  that  side  of  it  where 
I  stood^  can  neither  be  exprefsed  nor  conceived ;  but 
it  was  chiefly  about  me,  and  those  who  accompanied 
me,  that  it  was  the  most  prodigious.  When  snow 
falls  thickest  and  in  the  largest  flakes,  the  air  is  never 
60  completely  filled  with  themas  that  which  surround>- 
ed  us  was  with  ephemera.  Scarcely  had  I  remained  a 
few  minutes  in  one  place,  when  the  step  on  which  I 
stood  was  covered  in  every  part  with  their  bodies  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three,  and  in  some  places  it  even 
exceeded  four  inches.  The  whoje  surface  of  the  water 
for  six  feet  at  least  in  breadth  beyond  the  steps  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  coat  of  ephemera;  those  which 
the  current,  there  slower  than  elsewhere,  carried  away, 
were,  more  than  replaced  by  those  which  fell  conti- 
nually in  that  place.  I  was  several  times  obliged  to 
abandon  my  station,  by  retreating  to  the  top*  of  the 
stair,  not  being  able  to  sustain  the  shower  of  ephe- 
mera, which,  not  falling  so  perpendicularly  as  an  or-  - 
dinai^y  shower,  or  with  an  obliquity  equally  constant, 
struck  me  uninterruptedly,  and  in  a  very  troublesome . 
manner,  on  all  parts  of  the  face.  My  eyes,  mouth, 
nose,  were  filled  with  ephemera.  Let  not  those  who 
n^ay  have  sometimes  been  disturbed  in  the  fine  even- 
ings of  summer  by  nocturnal  butterflies,  or  moths, 
imagine  .that  the  inconvenience  they  may  have  then 
felt  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  which  I  now  speak; 
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for  no  comparison  can  be  madip  betweef)  ;t^  4iimb^}« 
of  these  butterflies  and  that  of  th^  epli^^foeFih>vhia^ 
now  afsailed  us*  .  ^       .  -  .  ,•. .     .   ,    « 

^  If  it  appears  to  be  singujarj  t^at  those  biitlqrfli^ 
which  fty  only  in  the  nigbt-^time^  -and  who-^ftein  r*tp 
^bun  the  day,  should  b^  precisely  those  which  .4»>iRr)e 
in  search  of  the  light  even  into,  our  apartmenis^Mit 
.tought  tcpi  $eem  still  nsqre  ex^aordinary>  th^  the  «pi!»<^ 
mera,  which  are  destined  to  be  born  after  ^he  sun  is 
,£et  and  tbe  c)ay  closed  in,,  and  which  are  not  pennitted 
to  se^'  ^yen  the  first  blush  of  Aurora^  should  have  suoh 
a  n^arked  attraction  towards  the  light.  It  waa  a  Inid 
pos4  tQ  have  charge  of  a  csuadle  on  this  occ«(sipA)  i^ 
,who  held  it, in  his  hand  had  his  wholebody  c<>vfered 
with  these 'flies  in  an  instant;,  th^  rushed  to  him 
>froni  all  parts  in  such  quantities  as  to- opprefs:  him. 
The  light  of  that  candle  occasioned^  and  pat  it  in  ot>r 
power  to  se^  a  spectacle  altogether  ^difierent  from  any 
thing  that  c;an  be  observed  in  any  kind. of  nieteor0- 
Jogical  shower;  it  v^dA  enchanting  when  once'^c^ser^. 
All  those  who  were  wfth  me^even  to  the  grc^sest'Of 
rthe:  people,  my  doixiestics>  ney^r  w-pidd  -  have  tired  ^ 
admiring  >  iu  -  ^p  as^roponuc  sphere  was  ever  £cH7fn|ed 
so  cpmplicated  .a&it  was^  nor  furnished  with* sq  mal^y 
cir,(^ul^r  zones  in  r^U  i^nann^  pf  directions^  havii^  the 
Q^e^of  xhe. candle  for  their  common  centrei  :Their 
ijujn^her  appeared>  to  be  infinite,  having  all  pofsible  de- 
igree^  of  ol>Iiqulty  Y'iUi  respect  to  each  other,  aqd. which 
^yftxp  more  pr  lefs  eccentric*  Each  2oniv/as  fqmied 
by  an  uninterrupted  string  of  epiiemera,  wbioh>  as  if 
.^tied  together, ,  followed  each  other  close  in  the  same 
line;  they  seemed  to  form  a  ribbon  of  silver  bent  into 
^.  circular. form^  and  deeply  indented  on  its  edges:  a 
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iKbboA  formed  of  .^utd  triangks  put  end'  to  end,  so 
that  thc^  dtigl^s  of  those  that  followed  were  supported 
by  the  base  of  that  which  preceded  it^  the  whole  moving 
round  with  gtieat  quickneft'.  Ephemera,  whose'  wings 
only  vm*  then  distitiguishjftble^  and  which  circulated 
around  the  light,  formed  this  appearance.  Each  of 
.  these*  flies,  after  having  described  one  or  two  6rbittf> 
Hi  to  the  earlh,  br  int^  the  water,  but  without  having 
been  burnt  by  the  candle/ 

'  f^  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  efen  sooner,  the 
great  slower  of  ephemera  began  to  abate,  the  clouds 
•of  these  flies  w^re  lefs  dense,  and  became  every  mo- 
ment lefs  and  lefs  so:  in  short,  after  ten  o'clock  scarcely 
could  any  lys  seen  above  the  river,  and  no  more  came 
near  the  eandle.'* 

Mr.  Reaumur  was  at  some  pains  to  inform  himself 
whether  this  phenomenon  occurred  with  the  same  re- 
gularity and  at  the  same  hour  in  other  evenings;  and 
he  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  metamorphosis  of 
this  insect  into  the  fly  state  never  Mo<is  take  place  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  that  it  commences  usually  about  the 
same  time  in  the  evening^  and  that  this  kind  of  animal 
shower  is  nearly  of  the  same  duration  frofn  the  begin- 
Bing  to  the  end  of  it  each  night  as  lotig  as  it  continues : 
nor  does  this  seem  to  be  either  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  the  heat  or  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
When  the  hour  of  transformation  arrivbsV  no  circum- 
stances,  it  would  appear,  can  pbRibly  retard  it.  It 
must  go  forward  at  all  events,  and  thiey  tnust  submit 
tg  the  lot  which  thrir  destinies  decree* 

But  though  the  numbers  be  immense  that  are  thus 
brought  forth  in  one  evening,  yet  they  are  not  all  call- 
ed into  this  state  of  existence  ut  one  time.     Those 
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which  are  hot  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  appointed 
hour  continue  in  reserve  till  the  same  hour  the  sue** 
ceeding  evening,  when  they  make  their  appearance, 
nearly  in  equal  numbers  as  before,  and  so  \vith  a  third  } 
and  though  a  few  are  found  for  some  succeeding  even- 
ings, as  well  as  those  that  precede  the  great  fall,  so 
that  the  harvest  extends  to  six  or  seven  evenings  in  all, 
yet  they  are  so  few  in  number  towards  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  that  period,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice. 

Nor  are  these  flies  lefs  regular  in  respect  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  at  which  they  make  their  appearance, 
than  they  arq  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  day.  The 
phenomena  above  described  took  place  at  Paris  upon 
the  19th  of  August;  and  by  succeeding  observations 
Mr.  Reaumur  discovered,  that  the. same  phenomenon 
takes  place  each-  year  nearly  about  the  same  period, 
there  being  only  a  week,  or  a  few  days  of  variation  5  sq 
that,  like  swallows  and  other  birds  of  pafsage,  they 
keep  their  appointed  times  with  surprising  regularity 
and  exactnefs.  In  contemplating  the  hour  of  their 
appesprance,  our  author  remarks,  **  Whatever  has  been 
the  temperature  of  thfe  air  during  the  \  day,  whether  it 
has  been  cold  or  hot  for  the  season ;  whether  the  sun 
l^as  shone  forth  with  his  utmost  splendour,  or  has 
been  obscured  by  clouds  or  rain,  the  Tiour  at  which 
our  ephemera  begin  to  put  off 'their  former  robes  is 
the  same,  and  another  hour  appears  to  be  marked  out 
beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  them  to  do  so. 
In  lefs  than  two  hours  the  numlber  of  these  fl^ies  is  so 
immense  as  to  form  clouds  in  the  air,  and  to  .occasion 
a  continued  and  heavy  shower  of  these  insects  already' 
eufeebled  by  age,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue;  in  two 
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hours  more  it  has  entirely  ceased^  and  the  air  resumes 
its  wonted  serenity. 

"  But,  what/'  continues*  he,  **  has  become  of  that 
pr6digiou6  quantity  of  fhea  when  they  no  longer  appear 
in  the  air  ?  They  are  already  dead  or  dying  for  the  most 
part ;  a  great,  and  a  very  great  part  of  them  have  fallen 
into  the  river  itself  from  whence  they  arose.  The 
fishes  have  no  days  in  the  year  in  which  they  can 
make  such  a  sumptuous  regale,  or  in  which  they  can 
gorge  themselves  with  such  delicate  food:  gluttons  as 
they  are,  if  they  could  foresee  it,  they  would  regret 
(like  some  gormandizers  of  the  human  race)  that  their 
stomachs  could  not  receive  the  whole  pf  the  fine  food 
that  was  at  their  disposal,  and  that  they  must  suffer  a 
great  deal  more  to  be  lost  than  they  could  pofsibly  de- 
vour. These  days  are  then  to  them  days  of  the  high- 
est regale;  manna  falls  upon  them  froni  heaven.  The 
fishermen  have  even  given  to  these  ephemera  the  name 
of  manna;  and  it  is  by  that  name  that. they  are  known 
by  them  along  the  rivers  of  the  kingdom.  They  say, 
that  the  manna  has  begtm  to  appear,  or  ^hat  the  man- 
|ia  fell  iii  abundance  on  such  a  night,  in  order  to  de- 
note that  they  have  begun  to  perceive  the  ephemera, 
or  that  they^  have  appeared  in  great  abundance. 

**  Those  which  have  fallen  into  the  water  and  are 
not  the  prey  of  fishes,  perish  alike  with  the  others; 
they  are  instantly  drowned.  The  life  of  those  which 
fall  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  is  not  quite  so  short ; 
but  it  had  been  better  for  them  that  their  lives  had 
been  curtailed.  I|eaped  above  each  other,  without 
having  sufficient  force  to«move,  they  must  remain  in 
a  very  difstrefsed  condition  until  they  die.^* 

Our  author  farther  observes^  that  however  short  the 
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life  of  this  fly  is^  it  is  sufficient  to  give  them  time  to> 
fulfil  the  only  end  for  which  they  seem  to  have  beeD 
produced;  that  of  perpetuating  the  species :  or  rather, 
as  he  says,  considering  the  short  time  that  it  remains 

If 

in  the  fly  state,  to  perpetuate  the  aquatic  worms  and 
the  nymphs  which  proceed,  from  them.  The  female' 
ephemera  appear  to  have  no  other  businefs  than  to  ky 
their  eggs;  and  they  seem  to  be  in  a  conditioii  to  do 
this  almost  as  soon  asjhey  are  produced.  The  body 
of  the  female,  if  it  be  examined  when  even  ^  in  its 
nymph  state,  is  nearly  filled  >vith  ^gs.  These  eggs 
are  disposed  in  tlie  form  of  two  large  packets,  each 
packet  containing  from  300  to  400  eggs;  nor  are  these 
eggs  deposited  .by  the  fly  in  succefsion,  as  in  moit 
other  cases,  but  both  the  packets  of  eggs  are  extruded 
from  the  body  at  one  time,  through  two  openings  form* 
ed  for  that  purpose,  and  &I1  together  in  one  accumu- 
lated mafs.  To  enable  the  creature  to  extrude  these, 
and  at  the  sametime.tofiUup  the  great  vacuum  in  the 
abdomen  that  must  thus  instantaneously  take  place, 
the  fly  is  provided  with  a  couple  of  air-bladders,  which 
it  has  the  power  of  fiHing  with  air,  and  thus  extruding 
^  tbe  ovaries,  and  occupying  their  place. 

One  other  singularity  respecting  this  insect  deserves 
to  be  particulariy  noticed;  because,  like  that  ju$t  men- 
tioned, it  concurs  in  facilitating  those  rapid  operations 
which  the  short  life  of  this  insect  renders  so  necefsary. 
It  is  the  facility  with  which  they  are  born,  as  Reau* 
mur  exprefses  it,  that  is  to  say,  with  which  they  stnp 
themselves  of  the  slough  of  the  nymph.  ,The  opera- 
tion of  casting  ofi"  the  exuvise  of  the  chrysalifi,  or 
nymph,  to  most  insects  is  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  many  die  while  they  are  endea- 
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tpwrirt^  to  i&ffecl  iti  But  to  the  ^pheme^a  it  is  ftuf 
fipnj  Ueilag  jso.  *^  None  of  the  insectscthjit  I  know,'' 
says  Mr*  Reaumur^  ^*  executes  ati  dperation  so  great^ 
yc]tu^h,^enis.t6  be  so  laborious,  and  which I'ealjy  isso 
to  .tb^  greatest  part  of  them>,  with  so  much.  ease,  and 
^elejity*  ,The  tub  of  which  I  have  so  oftcrn.  sppkeHf. 
enabled  me  tp  observe  theoi  better  ti^an^Icould  hjive. 
dojae  upon  the  river  .only* .  We  do  ,i»t  draw  put  ^,fm^ 
more  qpiokly  frgm,  the  sleeve  of  a  coat^  tha,n  tbe,  ^pl%c-. 
jQObera  draws  its  bpdyi  its  wiogs,.  it^rlc^s,  and.  the  long, 
filaments. of  its^taij>  from  that  .^mplleated  yestnienl 
wbicb  fof^^akind  of  sheath  foi:  all  tbe^e.parts^  Tboscf. 
fEyjemera  wbo  wexe^boiit  to  t^in^rm  th^mselves^ 
w^etheiTiunon  tbe  tJiods  of  eartb^in  the  tub^  or  even 
}^p9Xi  the  surface:  of  the;  w^ter,  h*i  t>o  socJn^r  effi^cte^ 
a  ^-eutf  in  the.  corcf)et>  and.  Jthat  .c;orc€tlet  .began  to  ap-? 
pear  JthrQugh  that  rent,  than  the.  rest^qf  the  operatioyrk 
was  jGfit^l]^^  in  an  .ias|ant«  .  I  havi^  often  endeayoured 
tQ. rel^rd* their  progrefel  in  ord^r,  t|ie  better  t^ observe, 
bow  each  par^  was  contained  within  its  respe.ctivc( 
|b^th;  I  have  .seized  a  fly  which  began  to  disexigagf^ 
i^.^es^d;  I  have  prefsed  the  head  in  th^  very  instanb 
when  it  began  to  show  itself;.!  haye  even  pushed  thft 
cruelty  .^o  far  as  to  flatten  ^hd  bruise  tj^e  head  .u^deic 
n>y  fingers;  but  the  metamorphosis,  which  I  wished 
tp  suspend,,  w^s  accomplished  in  spite  of  me<  I  have 
thrown:  into  ^rit  of  wine  ephemera  which,  badoid]^ 
fescfpcsd  in  part  from  t^heir  case;  they,  however,  >cofn«? 
pletely.  divested  ,tbeinse|yes  of  their  exuviae  in  that 
powerful  liquor,  sCnd  perished^  immediately,  Some-j 
^mef,  indeed,  it  happens,^  that  the  filaments  of  th^ 
tail  cannot  be  so  quickly  diseng^ed  as  the  rest,  sc] 
.    VoJU.III.  D 
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that  they  fly  away  with  their  slough  appeiivded^  imd 
soAlelimes  also  these  slender  fiiatnents  are  thud  bro* 
ken  off* 

Even  short,  however,  as  its  life  in  the  fly  st^rte^ls, 
thii»  insect  has  to  submit  to  one  very  difficult  opera- 
tion while  in  this  state,  that  few  of  the  longer  lived 
insects  undergo.  It  even  quits  another  eomplete  slouch, 
over  tht5  whole  body,  wings,  tail,  and  every  other  meiafi^ 
ber  after  it  has  afsumed  its  pupa  state.,  But  it  is  mA 
surprising,  if  naturalists  have  not  had  oportonities  of 
remarking  these  peculiarities  with  perfect  accoracy. 
Reaumur  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  thifr  opet^a^ 
tion,  and  obscurely  describes  it  in  one  of  the  species* 
Geoffrey  describes  it  more  particularly}  but  liot  bav-* 
ing  adverted  to  the  insect  in  its  aquatic  nym|ih  state, 
he  conceives  it  to  he  first  a  winged  nymph  that  flies  in 
the  air  before  it  afsumes  its  pupa  state.  >  He  observes^, 
that  when  it  is  ready  to  change  its  state  it  ri^s  to  the 
surface  of  the  water^  anid  instantly  quits  it&  ^in  and 
becomes  a  winged  nymph^  flying  to  the  &st  object  it 
meets  with,  where  it  leaves  a  second  slough,  thin^ 
white,  and  transparent,  which  is  often  fout^d  in  sum^ 
mer  attached  to  the  panes  of  glafs  in  windows,  and 
then  beomes  a  perfect  fly.  Reaumur  describes  the 
same  phenomenon  respecting  a  small  diurnal  ephemeiti 
which  he  once  fell  in  with  as  he  was  travelling,  an4 
which  covered  the  glafs  of  the' windows  of  his  carriage 
with  their  exuviae.     It  i$>  fully  explained  by  De  Geer. 

The  male  of  this  kind  of  fly  is  easily  distinguished 
firom  the  female,'  and  chiefly  by  means  of  the  length 
of. the  forelegs  and  the  tail.  The  females  have  always 
three  long  filaments  in  the  tail,  of  which  that  in  the 
middle  is  the  longest;  the  male  also  has  three  fikments 
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thei*6;  but  that  in  the  middle  is  by  much  the  shortest^ 
k  being  not  one  fourth  part  the  length  of  the  others^ 
but  the  fore  legs  of  the  maks  extend  much  farther 
than  those  of  the  female  flies,  t'here  are  other  cha- 
racteristic difierences  also  which  it  is  unnecefsary  here 
to  speciiy. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  clafs  of  insects, 
(Fabricius  describes  sixteen  i^orts,  all  of  them  natives 
of  Europe  except  one^  which  is  of  Morocco)  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  diverse  particulars^  thoi^ 
th^  agree  in  regard  to  their  general  mode  of  living,  and 
principal  cbanges.-^The.  larvas  of  'the  whde  live  in  ' 
the  water  and  are  transfortned  into  vivaceoos^nymphs/ 
whidi  move  about,  and  require  food,  while  in  that 
itate^  These  larvae  have  all  six  legs,  pincers  in  the 
&ire  part  cf  their  .bead,  and  a  long  and  slender  body, 
nirith  filamentous  tails;  but  'th^e  filattients  differ  in 
conformatioiv  ^^  arrangement  of  their  parts.  They 
are  all  endowed  with  that  set  of  organs  which  some* 
hftve^denominated  gills,  but  these  also  diffef  gready  in 
their  conformation,  as  has  been  already  said.  The  lar- 
vae vary  also  in  regard  to'  their  mode  of  living,  most  of 
them  moving  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  waters  among 
the, mud,  without  attempting  to  make  holes  in  the 
baiJts.  There  are,  however,  considerable  diversities 
in  respect  to  the  duration  of  their  lives^  both  in  their 
larvae  and  pupa  state;  spme  of  them  dcmtinuing  at  least, 
three  years  in  the  form  of  an  aquatic  insect;  and  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  exist  in  their  pupa  slate 
for  several  weeks.  De  Geer  mentions  one  kind  that 
has  only  one  pair  of  wings.  But  it  is  unnecefsary  for 
Bs  to  enter  farther  into  the  particulars  of  these  details 
on  the  present  occasion. 
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Tbe  particular  variety  of  ephemera,  here  desctibedy 
is  an  insect  of  a  cpnsiderable  size.  Its  body,  indepen-* 
dent  of  the  tail,  .ineasures  nearly  one  inch  in  lengdi. 
There  are  raany  others  x)C  much  smaller  diiBeofiions^ 
some  of  them  not  exceeding,  one  tenth  part  of  this:  size; 
The  most  part  of  the  ephemera  tribe  belong  to  the 
nocturnal  clafs  of  flies;  but  some  of  th«m  also  make 
their  appearance  in  the  .day  time.  They  jxiay  all, 
hovt^ever,  he  distinguished  from  every  other  clafs  of  in- 
sects,, by  the  particular,  conformation  and  consistence 
of  their  wings,  of  which  the  reader  may  .forq^  an  ade- 
quate idea  from  the  engraving  above  given. 
.  It  accords  in  many  respects  with  the  ephemera  vut-r 
g^a^a  of  Linn^us;  which  he  describes  specifically  in 
the  Syst.  Nat.  p.  901.  No.  I.  But  it  differs  from  that 
{which  has  been  described  with  great  accuracy  by  De 
"  Geer]  in -the.  season  of  the  year  when  the  fly  cornea 
abroad,  the  duration  of  its  life  in  the.  fly  state,  the 
form  of  its  body,  and  various  other  particulate.  The 
figures  are  taken  from  Reaumur,,,  as  I  could*  find  no 
specimen  of  the  insect  itself.  :      , 

[^To  be  continued.'^ 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 


General  Remarks  on  Historical  Composition, 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  i!s  man^    Pop&«    . 
[Continued  frwn  Vol,  11.  page  46o, J 

The  poet  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  quotation 
that  stands  at  the  top  of  this  paper,  never  wrote  a 
more  unfortunate  line,  if  it  were  to.be  judged  of  by 
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practice .  SLnd.  not  by  theory.  For  though  the  whole 
world  have  been  speaking  about  the  study  of  man- 
kind for  many  thousand  years  past;  yet,  when  it  is 
considered  in  a  practical  ^ew,  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  as  they  tend  to  affect  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, seem  scarcely  to  have  been'  as  yet  begun  to  be 
adverted  to.  Since  Voltaire  wrote  his  Hisioire  Gene- 
raUy  most  of  our  historical  writers  have  indeed  taken 
the  hint  from  him,  and  talked  of  the  progrefs  of  arts 
and  civilization;  but  they  talk  of  them  as  men  who 
have  formed  their 'notions  from  theories  only,  and  not 
from  practical  investigations;  so  that  they  serve  to 
confound  rather  than  to  illustrate.  The  science  of 
political  economy  too  has  been  talked  pf  for'  many 
years  past  in  every  country  in  Europe;  yet  the  very 
first  principles  of  that  sqience  have  scarcely  been  be- 
gun to  be  ^established,  though  the  world  has  been  in- 
undated with  publications  on  that  subject  to  such  a 
-degree  as  to  per^ex  the  wisest,  and  entangle  the  ig- 
norant in  the  intricate  mazes  of  error.  Till  these 
aberrations  shall  be  correct'cd,  we  must  be  contented 
to  trudge  ^on  in  the  dark  and  muddy  paths  in  which 
we  are  bemired;  nor  can  we  hope  to  be  Ijcnefited  by 
disquisitions  on  the  most  important  subject  that  can 
attract  the  notice  of  the  historian,  until  the  day  shall 
arise  that  shall  difsipate  that  darknefs  which  now' so 
generally  prevails. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  our  progrefs  in  this  useful* 
study  has  been  chiefly  rctaisded  by  the  ill-judged  efforts 
of  many  who  have  attempted  tb  elucidate  the  subject 
of  political  economy.  Most  of  those,  who  have  un- 
dertaken this  task  have  exhibited  it  in  the  light  of  the 
maost  abstruse  and  incomprehensible  of  alf  sciences; 
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and  in  attempting  to  develope  those  principles  on 
which  they  think  it  depends^,  they  have  been  drawn 
into  deep  and  endlefs  calculations  grounded  on  doubt- 
ful and  unascertained  facts^  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  which  operate  like  rays  diverging  from  a  centre, 
which  lead  those  who  follow  them  farther  and  farther 
asunder  the  longer  they  proceed,  till,  by  pursuing 
this  ignis  fatuus  for  a  sufBcient  length  of  time,  they 
lose  themselves  entirely,  and,  like  a  bewildered  person, 
only  exhaust  their  strength  by  the  unavailing  efforts 
they  make  to  extricate  themselves  from  that  labyrinth 
in  which  they  find  themselves  inclosed,  To  this  cause 
I  am  willing  to  attribute  the  ineffectual  exertion  of  so 
much  ingenuity  as  has  been  idly  displayed  in  those 
numberlefs  intricate  disquisitions  oi>  this  subject  which 
have  been  published  in  our  day,  and  which  will  doubt- 
lefs  in  future  times  be  adduced  as  a  striking  character- 
istic of  the  folly  of  the  present  age. 

Had  the  welfare  of  man  depended  upon  the  falla-. 
cious  lights  of  his  rational  powers  alone,  he  would 
have  been  in  a  situation  much  more  deplorable  than 
any  o,ther  creature  on  this  globe  5  and  his  whole  race 
must  have  been  utterly  exterminated  many  thousand 
years  ago.  But  such  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven;  and 
that  beneficent  Being  who  eiidowed  him  with  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  saw  it  proper  at  the  same  time  ta  confer 
upon  him  other  propensities  fufficiendy  powerful  to 
counteraft  the  baneful  influence  of  this  fallacious 
guide,  on  which  his  vanity  would  have  induced  hini 
too  often  to  lean  with  the  most  destructive  confidence. 
Not  only  is  his  life  individually  preserved  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  thcte  mere  animal  influences  for  the  time  al- 
lotted to  it  on  this  globe,  and  his  species  thus  conti- 
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nued;  but  his  existaice  also  as  a  social  being  has^  by 
it,  been  insured  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  this 
erroneous  guide  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the 
present  hour.     It  is  not,    therefore,  in  the  depths  of 
human  ratiocination  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  first 
principle  of  that  afsociation  which  unites  man  to  man, 
and  impels  him  so  to  aft  as  to  preserve  his  existence 
as  a  social  being  under  every  variety  of  modification 
that  the  sophistry  of  philosophers,  the  tyranny  of  def«- 
pots,   or  the  madnefs  of  the  mob,  have  been  able  to 
devise;  but  to  another  principle  whose  influence  is. 
universal,  whose  operation  is  steady  as   the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whose  power  is  irresistible,  and 
whose  duration  must  extend  to  the  utmost  period  of 
human  existence.     To  the  developement  of  this  prin- 
ciple alone  then,  under  the  various  modifications,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  should  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
civil  society,  be  chiefly  directed :  and  fortunately  this, 
like  all  the  other  ]aws  of  nature,  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
comprehended  with  ease  by  any  one  who  will  bestow 
but  a  due   attention  to  facts   that  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  without  giving  himself 
any   trouble   about   those  subtle  disquisitions  which 
may  perplex,  but  never  can  tend  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding.    I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  adduce  a 
practical  illustration   of  this  momentous  triith   that 
should  be  sufficiently  clear  to  prove  imprefeive  on  the 
minds  of  all  my  readers ;  for  then  I  should  hope  to  be 
able  to  lead  them  into  a  train  of  investigation  that 
would  tend  much  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  own 
enjoyments,  and  augment  the  comforts  of  others. 
Let  us  then,  for  the  sake  of  ,this  kind  of  illustra- 
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iion,  Buppose,  that  we  were  to  apply  to  one  of  those 
regulating  philosophers  who  believe  the  wiedom  of 
government  to  be  of  such  soveragn  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  as  that  without  its  immediate  in- 
terference every  thing  must  run  into  confusion ;  that, 
in  short,  the  happinefs  and  the  prosperity  of  a,  people 
is  so  intimately  dependent  on  the  influence  of  their, 
governors,  that  unlefs  these  shall  be  at  all  times  sa-». 
perlatively  wise  and  good,  and  vigilant  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,   the  public  must.be  brought   to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  wretchednefs  and  misery.     To  a  man 
profefsing  these  principles,  and  whom  we  shall  farther 
suppose  to  be  jpofsefsed  of  great  talents  and  uncommon 
benevolence,  we  apply  for  a  set  of  regulaticMis  that 
shall  be  the  best  calculated  for  providing  such  a  city 
as  London  with  a  continued  supply  of  all  those  nc- 
cefsaries,  conveniences,  and  luxuries/  which  so  vast 
a  multitude  of  people,  under  such  a  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, require;  and  that  it  shall  be  required,  that 
matter?  shall  be  so  arranged,  as  that  there  shall  never 
be  either  a  deficiency  or  a  superabundance  of  any  one 
article ;  that  there  shall  be  always  enough  to  satisfy 
every  individual  when  he  calls  for  it,  and  not  so  much 
as  to  allow  any  of  it  to  run  to  waste ;  while  at  the 
same  tirtie  it  can  be  bought  at  the  very  lowest  price 
for  which,  in  general,  such  articles  can  be  there  afford- 
ed,, and  so  distributed  every  where  as  to  be  brought  to 
the  hand  of  every  purchaser,  without-  confusion  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind.     And,   in  order  that  this 
system  may  be  in  every  respect  complete,  we  shall 
farther  suppose,  that  the  philosopher  is  to  be  endowed, 
not  only  with  the;  privilege  of  making  the  regulations 
without,  any  extraneous  influence  to  derange  his  sys- 
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tem/but  that  he  sh^ll  be  farther  invested  with  xxoli^ 
mited  power  to  enforce  these  his  regulations  in  the  very 
best  way  that  his  superior  wisdom  shair  direct.  Let 
us  now  see  in  what  manner  this  superior  wisdom, 
power,  and  beneficence,  under  the  regulation  of  the 
principle  we  have  supposed,  would  exertjtself. 

In  the  fiist  place,  before  his  wisdom  can  be  allowed 
to  operate  in  providing  the  necefsary  supplies,  he  must 
know  the  precise  number  of  the  people  who  are  to 
participate  of  them  I  An  exact  calculation,  therefore, 
must  be  made  of  their  precise  number;  but  where  are  the 
data  upon  which  these  calculations  are  to  be  grounded  ? 
He  will  soon  find  reason  to  be  satisfied,.if  he  examines 
it,  that  parish  registers,  and  every  other  source  within 
*  his  reach,  would  prove  entirely  fallacious  in  this  re- 
spect. Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment,  suppose,  that 
by  a  miracle  he  has  got  over  this  first  rub.  He  has 
now  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  and  kiild  of  food, 
TBimenty  utensils,  and  furniture,  that  every  individual 
of'this  multitude  would  require  in  a  given  time^  other- 
wise too  much  or  too  little  of  any  one  sort  may  be 
ordered.  We  have  allowed  our  governor  talents ;  yet 
the  extent  of  talents  that  would  be  necefsary  to  ascer- 
tain all  this,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  far  exceeds  the  li- 
mited faculties  of*man»  But  suppose  this  rub  also 
surmounted;  he  has  next  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  places  from  whence  ?ill  the,  articles  of  conve- 
nience and  luxury  wanted  are  to  be  obtained,  and  to 
dispatch  ships  and  messengers  to  every  part  of  the 
world  to  bring  them  in  the  exact  proportion  required, 
and  at  the  times  that  will  be  necefsary.  He  has  then  to 
appoint  pun^eyors  in  the  country  to  buy  up  each  arti- 
cle, that  is  Wanted,  in  its  exact  quantity;  but  how  shall 
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he  establish  a  correspondence  between  the  wholes  so 
as  to  prevent  one  from  giving  a  greater  price  than 
another^  or  providing  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  one 
sort  ?     Leaving  these  then  for  his  wisdom  to  regulate, 
he  must  next  have  a  body  of  carriers,  waggonors,  boat- 
men,  &c.  established,  and  put  under  such  regulations 
as  that  they  must  each  reach  bis  place  of  destination 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  bring  with  than  the  prCf- 
cise  quantity  of  goods  of  each  kind  wanted  at<  that, 
time.    To  regulate  these,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not 
negl^t  their  duty  from  carelefsnefs,  drunkennefs^   or 
any  other  allurement,  there  must  be  appointed  over 
them   a   set  of  commifsaries,   officers,   and  inferior 
igents,   who  must  be  invested  with  very  extensive 
powers,  or  their  influence  would  be  nugatory;  and,  this 
will  give  occasion  for  another  set  of  regulations  to  pre^ 
vent  these  men  from  abusing  their  power.     It  is  need<- 
lefs,  however^  to  proceed  farther  in  this  sort  of  ana*- 
lysis ;   these  hints,  which  do  not  embrace   a  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  would  be  required,  are  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  this  regulating  system  of  government, 
which  is  understood  to  originate  in  human  wisdom 
arid  beneficence,  supposes  the  exertion  of  powers  ihstt 
jiever  were  designed,  and  never  can  belong  to  man.   It 
is,  therefore,  a  chimera,  the  cherishing  of  which  in  a 
lefser  or  greater  degree  can  only  tend  to  derange  that 
economy  which  the  Supreme  Being  ha^  ordained  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  human 
society;'  and  sorry  we  have  been  to   see  the  baneful 
effects  of  such  a  system  so  often  experienced,  and  so 
cruelly  exemplified  among  mankind,  without  having, 
even  until  this  hour,  seen  the  abettors  of  that  system 
branded  with  the  contempt  and  detestation  they  shouki 
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justly  excite ;  for^  Qitfbrttm&tely  for  Ekxrqpt^  they,  are 
io  be  found  intenmngled  ztoong  sii  tiects,  amtdfit  all 
parties^  And  under  ^ery  form  of  govemm^t  that  ex- 
ists on  the  globe. 

Let  us  now  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  simple  principle  ordained  by  the  Cre- 
ator universally  to  prevail,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
the  existence  of' society,  op^fate^  when  it  is  not  over- 
ruled by  the  q)prefsive  weight  of  human  institutions. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  not  have  recourse^  to  abstruse 
reasoning,  but  to  plain  facts,-^to  clear  and  undeniable 
experience  alone^  st^h  as  we  find  established  by  the 
practice  of  this  metrq)oli8.  First,  let  us  go  to  Bil- 
lingsgate market  j  but  we  must  be  there  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  we  shall  lose  our  errand. 
ISee  what  a  multittide  of  boatmen,  carmen,  fishwomen^ 
hucksters,  and  others,  are  all  afsembled  together  at 
this  early  hour^  and  with  what  keennefs  and  alacrity 
every  individual  goes  about  his  businefs !  The  bustle, 
the  noise,  the  confusion,  is  distrefsing  to  the  idle  ob- 
server} but  to  those  who  are  engaged  it  is  nothing. 
The  stalls  are  emptied  in  a  moment,  and  again  supplied 
before  you  can  turn  yourself  twice  round.  Horses, 
carts,  baskets,  wheelbarrows,  are  seen  going  off  in 
•every  direction^  full  (no  one  can  tell  where  they  are 
going,  or  what  is  to  be  made  of  them) ;  while  a  fresh 
supply  is  pouring  in  from  the  other  side  with  an  equal 
rapidity;  The  imagination  is  confounded  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  that  are  pafsing  in  succefsion,  and 
the  immense  loads  of  fish  that  are  thus  disposed  of 
.  and  distributed  with  such  profusion  around.  In  two 
hours  this  bustle  is  all  over,  the  street  is  cleared,  and 
we  are  left  at  liberty  to  recollect  ourselves  a  little.    We 
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have  now  time  to  reflect^  that  all  the  persons  we  have 
seen,  and  many  others  who  minister  to  these,  have 
been  thus  deprived  of  dieir  night's  rest,,  not  by  the 
imperious  command  of  a  despot,  but  by  their  own  free 
.clk>ice.  Among  all  that  muUitude-  whom  we  have 
seen  exerting  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  ^and 
alaerit}^,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  individuals 
who  might  not,  if  they  had  so  chosen,  been  sleep- 
ing quietly  in  their  beds,  without  being  liable  to  be 
punished  by  any  one.  And  for  whose  behoof  are  they 
subjecting  themselves  to  all  this  watching  and  toil  ? 
For  the  accommodation  of  persons  whom  they  know 
not,  nor  ever  saw,  and  pofsibly  may  never  hear  of;  for 
persons  who.  are  indulging  their  repose,  not  bestowing 
the  smallest  th<^ught  either  on  those  who  are  now  ca^ 
tering  for  them,  the  provisions  they  are  collecting  on 
;their  account,  or  the  places  from  whence  they  came. 
>£ach  is  indulging  his  own  inclinations,  without  regard 
to  the  other;  yet  each  in  his  way  i^  contributing  to 
supply  the  wants  or  augment  the  gratifications  of  the 
other,  '  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  operations  of  nature 
^are  universally  conducted.  Individuals  are  only  mind- 
ful.of  themselves,  while  they  are  busy  in  providing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole; 

Let  us  farther  take  a  turn  on  the  street  after  breakfast. 
We  are  now  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  innumerable  loads  of  fish  that  we  saw 
.going  away  in  the  morning.     We  see  them  laid  out 
on  the  stalls  in  every  street,  with  aneatriefs  and  clean- 
Jinefs  that  invites  the  pafeenger  to  purchase.     No  one 
,:needs  to  go  a  great  distance  from  home  to  make  his 
'purchase,  for  they  are  every  where  brought   to   his 
-  l>^d.     His  convenience  is  thus  attended  to,  without 
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his  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  subject,  in  a  much 
more  effectual  manner  than  could  ever  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  restrictions  of  laws,  or  the  severity,,  of 
punishments. 

:  Go  to  Coven t-garden  market — the  case  is  the  same* 
Carts,  Mfaggons,  and  people  in  great  multitudes,  have 
been  travelling  all  night  from  various  distances,  to  be 
there  by  the  peep  of  day,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  the  various  productions  of  the  garden/  Chaffing- 
dishes  are  placed  in  every  street  with  warm  saloop, 
to  afford  a  seascmable'  refreshment  to  the  travellers, 
often  benumbed  with  cold  before  they  reach  the  joiar- 
Jcet-'place.  Such  attentions  prove  highly  gratifying; 
yet  these  people  are,  in  point  of  benevolence  and  kind- 
nefs,  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  common  run ;  they 
are  not  righteous  above  other  men,  though  they  be  so 
uncommonly  polite  and  alert  in  providing  for  their 
accommodation.  They  are  merely  attentive  to  their 
own  int€(rests.  It  is  this  principle  alone  that  actuates 
their  conduct,  and  gives  them  that  inviting  solicitude 
to  provide  the  acc6mmodation  you  want,  as  it  does 
that  of  all  the  others ;  and  however  low  in  the  estima^ 
tion  of  the  illuminati  this  principle  may  be  held,  we 
can  easily  perceive,  by  these  hints,  that  it  was  not  in 
vain  so  deeply  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  mind 
•  of  man ;  and  it  is  from  the  developertent  of  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  that  arise  all  those  harmonies  which  unite 
men  together  in  amicable  society;  and  not  compulsory 
laws,  which,  though  they  may  operate  in  a  merely  ne- 
gative capacity  in  preventing  crimes,  cannot,  perhaps 
in  any  one  instance,  be  productive  of  positive  good. 
The  following  dialogue,  however  insignificant  in  itself, 
affords  such  a  beautiful  lefson  in  the  art  of  political 
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econoTiiy^  ttiat  I  shall  hope  to  be  excused  for  introduc!** 
ing  it  m  this  place*  '  , 

As  I  have  ever  founds  with  the  great  Boyle^  thai 
more  may  be  learnt  by  attending  to  the  condoct  of 
persons  employed  in  aeUial  basinefs  fbrone  bour^  ^an 
from  speculative  r^sotiing  upon  it, for  a  yea^,  I  fre** 
quently  walk  through  the  market  places  to  observe  th€ 
objects  which  there  present  themselves^  and  to*  ask 
such  questions  as  may  be  suggested  by  pa&ing  cir-* 
eumistances.  One  day^  as  I  was^  going  thus  througll 
Covent-garden  market^  a  large  hamper^  filled  uitb 
garden  ^nails^  attracted  tny  notice.  The  Hd  wa&  ope% 
and  many  pf  them,  of  a  very  large  siae^  were  crawling 
all  over  it.  And  "  pray,  madam/'  said  I,  addrefeing 
myself  to  a  woman  who  attended  ihemj  **  may  I  uM( 
the  freedom  to  ask  what  you-'  make  of  these  snails  ?*^ 
She  answered  me  with  poKtenefs  and  urbaiiity^  ^  I  sell 
them.  Sir/  I  could  4iot  help  inwardly  smiling  al  the 
simplicity  of  my  question,  and  the  ingenuous  nAweii 
of  her  answer.  I  proceeded—**  Can  you  tell  me  what 
the  persons  who  buy  them  of  you  make  of  them  ?"— 
*  I  really  do  not  know.  Sir.*—."  And  where,  madam^ 
do  you  get  them  ?'*—*  I  buy  them.' — "  Where  then> 
can  you  tell  me,  do  those  who  sell  them  to  you  get 
them  ?"  — *  I  donft  know,'  was  the  answer.  And  here 
the  dialogue  ended.  This,  said  I  to  myself,  when  I 
had  time  to*  reflect  a  little  upon  the  subject,  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be.  This  good  woman,  by  keeping  her 
constant  station  in  the  market,  finds  that  there  is  a 
steady  demand  from  her  for  this  article  to  such  aa 
amoimt,  and  that  the  price  she  draws  enables  her  to 
give  a  certain  price  for  them  from  another,  and  leave 
her  a  living  profit.     She  makes  it  known  to  those  who 
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are  in  the  way  of  fumisbing  such  an  article^  that  sh^ 
is.wUling  to  give  such'  a  price  for  it.     This  price  it 
enough  to  indemnify  the  collector  for  his  trouble^  and 
fberelbre  he  brings  it.    If  more  be  brought  for  sate 
ihan  satisfies  the  demand^   the  price  is  lowered  of 
course.    If  that  price  falls  too  low  to  satisfy  the  person 
who  furnishes  the  article^  the  supply  is  diminished  or 
^continued^  unlefs  the  price  be  so  far  raised  as  to 
encourage  the  farther  produGtion  of  it.    By  this  kind 
of  vibration,  the  price  of  every  article,  and  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market,  adapt  themselves,  in  all  cases, 
with  great  exactnefs  to  the  demand;  and  thus  in  a 
silent  and   imperceptible  manner,  without  bustle  or 
coercion  (^  any  kind,  is  every  individual  provided  with 
a  sui&ciency  of  each  article  withoujt  superabundance. 
In  this  way  also  it  is,  that  without  trouble  or  fore-, 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  and  often  without 
'  his  knowing   what   the   article   is  that  he  buys,   or 
whence   it  co«nes,   he  finds  it  ready  for  his  service 
whenever  he  calls  for  it.     Thousands  of  eves,  more* 
wfi^eful  than  those  of.  Argus,  are  thus  perpetually  upon 
the  watch  for  us  in  every  different  part  of  the  world, 
both  wTien  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep ;  nor  does  any 
danger^  deter,  or  difficulty  put  a  stop  to  those  labours 
which  are  so  necefsary  for  our  subsistence  or  welfare, 
•  though  many  of  us  never  heard  of,  nor  ever  suspected  - 
that  any  such  operations  were  going  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  train  of  human  events^  and 
such  the  simple  and  undeviating  principle  on  which 
the  existence  and  the  well-being  of  civil  society  de- 
pend. Under  its  influence  the  people  in  all  ages  have 
participated  of  the  blefsings  of  life,  in  spite  of  wars, 
revolutions,  and  every  other  pernicioua  influence  that 
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the  weaknefs  of  ingenuity  hath  been  able  to  deviaej 
these  regulations  may  disturb,  but  cannot  destroy  it. 
The  wi^  man  who,  having  (»ice  perceived  the  influ-^ 
ence  of  this  principle,  and  traced  its  operations  with 
care,  till  its  wonderfully  benign  tendencies  have  been 
folly  recognised,  contemplates  it  with  the  same  degree - 
of  reverential  admiration  that  he  feels  on  deeply  an-» 
vestigating  any  of  the  other  sublime  dispensations  of 
nature,  'and  deprecates  the  baneful  effects,  of  those 
institutions  which  ofttimes  an  ill-directed  beneficence, 
stimulated  by  vanity,  have  induced  even  good  men 
to  adopt,  so  as  to  interrupt  its  salutary  operations* 
When  such  interruptions  do  not  occur,  all  the  indi^ 
viduals  in  a  state  may  be  sdid  to  be  engaged  in  b^  race 
in  which  each,  having  in  vi^w  a  prize  which  is  of 
great  value  in  his  eyes>  exerts  the  utmost  of  his  pow-» 
ers  to  obtain  it.     To  insure  the  complete  exertion  of 
these  powers,   therefore,   nothing  more  is  necefsary 
than  to  give  full  scope  to  his  powers,   and  a  con- 
vincing certainty  that  the  prize  he  pants  after,  when 
attained,   shall  be  entirely   his  own;    and  td  guar4 
against  jqstling  in  t^e  course,  or  any  other  foul  play 
that  might  retard  his  progrefs.     Such  and  such  alone 
are  the  duties  that  are  required  in  a  wise  administra* 
tion  of  government. 

.Were  historians  and  investigators  to  trace,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  on  society 
by  those  institutions  that  have  tended  to  retard  or  en-> 
courage  the  developement  of  thiis  principle,  instead  of 
hunting  after  ingenious  and  theoretical  speculations^i 
they  might  confer  a  great  benefit  on  mankind,  ' 
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*Tht  following  fragments  of  a  memoir  by  M;  d*Alembert  relating 
to  bit  own,  life  have  been  translated  by  a  friend  whose  name 
would  do  honour  to  this  miscellany  wete  the  Editor  per- 
mitted to  mention  it.  Those  who  are  partial  to  the  cause 
of  literature^  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  unsophistidited  ac- 
count of  a  man  of  great  influence  Appear  under  such  a  plain 
but  elegant  drefs  in  the  English  language. 
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Jban  lb  *Rond  d'Alembbrt  of  the  French 
Academy^  metnber  also  of^  the  Academies  of  Sciences 
at  Paris^  at  Berlin^  and  at  St.  Petersburgh,  fellow  of 
tKe  Royal  Society  at  I^ondon^  of  the  Institute  at  Bo^ 
logna^i  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
Sweden^  and  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Turin  and  of 
Norway^  was  horn  at  Paris  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber 1717. 

Upon  his  quitting  the.  dais  of  philosophy  which  he 
studied  at  the  ccdkge  Mazarin>  be  was  received  master 
of  arts  in  1735.  'He  studied  afterwards  civil  law^  and 
was  received  advocate  in  1738^  But  feeling  very  little 
inclination  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence^  he  resolved 
to  study  physic^  having  xiieed  of  a  profefsion  to  make ' 
up  for  the  smallnefs  of  his  fortune.  This  last^  how- 
ever^  he  fallowed  but  a  year,  an*  invincible  attraction  . 
to  the  mathematics  forcing  him  to  renounce  all  other 
studies^ 

Some  memoirs  which  he  gave  to  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris  in  1 739  and  in  1 740,  among  which 
wa»  a  memoir  on  the  refraction  of  solid  bodies,  which 
contained  a  new  and  curious  theory  relative  to  this 
refraction,  and  another  on  integral  calculations,  made  . 

Vol.  III.  E 
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him  be  wished  for  as  a  member  of  this  society,  of 
which  hi  was  chosen  in  1741,  when  but  twenCy- 
three  years  old.  Since  then  he  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic a  great  variety  of  works  on  mathematics, .  the  list 
of  which  is  subjoined  to  this  sketch. 

In  1746  he  obtained  the  prize  from  the  academy  at 
Berlin,  '^  upon  the  general  cause  of  the  winds;*'  and 
this  work,  which  obtained  hini  the  laurel,  was  also  the 
cause  of  his  having  the  honour  to  be  elected  ntember 
of  this,  academy  without  the  usual  sdrutiiSiy,  and  by 
acclamalidh. 

In  1752  the  king  of  Prufsia  made  him  the  ofier  of 
the  reversion  of  the  chair  of  president  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  which  was  then  filled  by'M.  de  Mauper- 
tuis,  who  at  that  period  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
refusal  of  this  offer  by'M.  Id'Alembert  did  not  prevent 
this  prince  from  giving  him  in  1754  a  pension  of 
twelve'  hundred  livres  (fifty  guineas)  which  was  ^Ife 
first  pecuniary  gratification  M.  d*Alembett  ever  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  end  of  this  sArtie  year  1754  he  was  elected 
by  the  French  Ac^ademy  in  the  place  of  M.  Siirian^ 
bishop  of  Vehce. 

in  the  month  of  July  1755  he  w^tit  to  WeSel  by 

invitation  from  the  king  of  Prufiia,  who  was  at  that 

'  time  therel     This  prince  overpowered  M.  d'Alemb^rt 

by  his  goodnefs,  and  admitted  him  to  the  honour  oF 

his  table. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  received,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pope,  Benedict  XIV, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  M!  d*Alembert 
bad  never  solicited  this  place.    The  Pope  bftly  knew 
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him  by  reputation;  and,  though  there  was  at  the  time 
a  law  in  force  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna  to  prevent 
any  new  academicians  from  being  received  until  there 
should  be  three  vacancies  by  death,  Benedict  XIV  re* 
•  quested  that  this  relation  should  b^  overiooked  in 
favour  of  M.  d'Alembert. 

In  1756  the  king  of  France  granted  him  a  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  livres  upon  the  royal  treasury;  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  gave  him  at  the  same  time 
thp  title  and  rights  of  a  supernumerary  pensioner^ 
though  there-  was  not  a  vacancy.  This  favour  had 
not  hitherto  been  granted  to  any  one. 

This  year  of  1750  the  present  dowager  queen  of 
Sweden^  sister  to  the  king  of  Pru&ia,  having  formed 
an  academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  which  were  to  meet  in 
he)*  palace,  and  over  which  she  intended  to  preside 
herself,  ordered  the  Baron  de  Schefler  to  offer  M. 
d'Alembert  a  place  as  foreign  afsociate,  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  gratitude. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  176^^  Catherine,  emprefs  of 
Riifsia,  made  him  the  offer  of  superintending  the  edii- 
cation  of  her  son,  the  present  emperor  of  Rufsia,  with 
appointments  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  per  annum,  through  M.  de  Soltikof,  the  minister 
she  had  at  that  time  at  Paris.  M.  d'Alembert  re« 
fused  to  undertake  this  charge^  The  emprels  prefeed 
him  agmn  by  a  letter  written  in  her  own  hand,  and 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  public  papers.  But 
the  attachment  which  M*  d'Alembert  had  for  his 
country  and  fot  his  friends  made  him  again  resist  thh 
second  proposal. 
^.  d'Alembert  having  communicated  this  letter  to 
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the  Frencii  Academy^  that  society  reserved  unani' 
moosly,  that  it  shoiJd  be  inserted  in  their  registers  a^ 
ao  honourable  monument  to  one  of  ita  members^  and 
to  literature. 

In  1763^  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace^  he  went^  according '^  to  the  invitation  of  th^ 
king  of  Pmfsia,  to  pais  some  months  at  ^the  court  of 
that  prince,  who  gave  him  apartments  near  to  his 
own  in  his  palace,  admitted  him  every  day  to  his  table, 
and  gave  him  every  mark  of  his  esteem,  goodnefs,  and 
ev^  of  his  confidence. 

The  same  year  M.  d'A]embert  received  the  most, 
honourable  receptioaatthecourt  of  Brunswick-Wolf-  - 
enbuttle,  where  he  went  in  company  with  the  king 
of  Prufsia. 

The  king  of  Prufsia  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
during  the  time  M,  i'Alembert  had  the  honour  to 
pafs  with  his  majesty,  to  engage  him  to  accept,  th^ 
chair  of  President  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  vacant 
since  1759  by  the  death  of  M,  de  Maupertuis.  The 
same  motives  which  had  prevented  M.  d'Alembert 
from  acceding  to  th.e  desires  of  the  emprefs  of  Rufsia, 
did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  the  offers  of  Frede- 
rick, '  notwithstanding  all  the  obligaUons  he  had  to 
this  prince. 

He  represented  to  him  besides  that  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  Berlin  of  the  greatest  merit, 
worthy  in  every  respect ,  to  occupy  this  place,  wbom 
he  would  not,  nor  ought  not  in  any  way  to  derive 
of  it.  This  did  not  however  prevent  the  king, of -Pruf- 
sia from  writing  in  his  own  hand  to  M.  d'Alembert, 
two  days  before  his  departure  from  Berlin,  that  he 
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stiould  nominate  no  one  to  the  place^  until  it  should 
please  M.  d'Alembert  to  come  and  fill  it.  And  this 
place  in  eflect  remained  vacant. 

In  1768  M.  d'Alembert  having  spoken  a  discourse 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  presence  of  the  king 
of  Denma]^k,  whiqh  has  been  i>rinted  in  the  volume 
of  the  academy's  transactions  for  176S,  and  in  different  ' 
journals,    a   manuscript  copy  of  this  speech  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infant  duke  .of  Parma,  he 
translated  it  into  Jtalian,  which  he  sent  ia  liis  own 
hand  to  M.  d'Alembert.     He  some  time  afterwards 
sent  another  letter,  written  by  himself,  full  of  senti-<> 
meats  of  esteem  for  letters  in  general,  and  particularly  ' 
for  M.  d'Alembert. 

M.  d'Alembert  has  received  also  many  letters  from  * 
the  emprefs  of  Rufsia,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  prince 
royal  of  Prufsia,\and  the  princes  of  Brunswick,  all 
written  in  their  own  hands.  The  king  of  Prufsia  does 
him  the  honour  to  write  often  to  him;  and  he  pre- 
serves a  great  number  of  letters  from  this  prince^ 
which,  if  ^  respect  would  permit  M.  d'Akmhert  to 
make  public,  would  do  the  greatest  boncmr  to  the 
understanding,,  the  acquirements,  the  philosophy,  and 
to  the  bounty  of  this  monarch.' 

Besides  the  works  on  n:)athematical  subjects  of  M. 
d'Alembert,  which  amount  to  fifteen  volumes  in  quarto^ 
he  has  published  separately  five  volumes  in  twelves  of 
"  Miscellanies  of  Literature^  History,  and  Pbilo30- 

He  has  revised  all  the  mathematical  part,  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  general  of  the  Encyclo])oedia;  and 
be  has  even  new-modelled  the  whole,  ^or  nearly  so,. 
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Many  considerable  articles  relative  to  these  sciences^ 
and  which  contain^  upon  elementary  objects^  novelties 
which  would  be  vainly  sought  for  elsewhere.  One 
may  cite  the  articles^  **  Las  irreductible^  Courbe,  Equa* 
tion^  difierential^  figure  de  la  Terre,  Ge6metrie^  Infiai, 
&c.*'  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

Besides  these  articles  M;  d'Alemberthas  given  a 
very  considerable  number  of  others  of  pure  literature, 
or  of  philosophy;  one;  may  cite  the  flowing  articles, 
**  Elemens  des  Sciences,  Erudition,  Dietionnaire," 
and  many  others  lefs  considerable,  without  reckoning 
a  variety  of  synonimous  ones. 

There  are  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Academies 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin  many  papers  from  M .  _ 
d*Alembert,  the  greater  part  upon  objects  of  tran- 
scendant  geometry. 
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I N  compliance  with  the  same  enervating  spirit  of  inno-- 
ration  which  we  have  had  so  often  occasion  to  reprehend 
in  this  efeay,  the  word  bundle  has  been  kicked  quite  out 
of  doors,  and  parcel  substituted  in  its  stead.  We  must 
no  longer  repeat  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  bun^ 
die  of  sticks;  nor  say  a  bundle  of  dirty  linens;  but  a 
parcel  of  sticks,  or  a  pflrc^r of  linens:  as  if  the  mind 
could  recc^ise  no  distinction  between  a  congeries  of 
things  huddled  together  without  order  or  arrangement, 
which  constitutes  a  bundle^  and  a  number  of  tlungs 
,  syt^metrically  arranged  and  lied  up  'in  regular  order,, 
which  forms  a  parcel.  If  the  mind  cannot  grasp  the 
idea  of  this  distinction,  it  would  be  idlq  to  have  words 
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to  ejKpiT^s  it;  but  if  the  id^a  can  be  q^nceived^  that 
^Pg^«%^  ^hi^^  ^^A  deiipte  it  neatly  and  clearly  is 
ceft^n^ly  vopxe  p^rfept  than  another  whiph  exprefses  it 
in  a  blun4^^ing  manner^  and  is  incapable  of  marking 
liuch  dUtinptioiis.  ^ 

{n  QODffym^ity  with  ^his  mode  of  beautifying  and 
ii^prpyicig  pur  laogu^^i^  we  are  tavight  on  no  account 
to  gi^ke  vise  of  the  word  Byre  to  denote  a  hop^e  ap- 
propriated tp  the  keeping  of  cows.  In  its  s^ca^^  we 
are  taught  to  say  cow-^house^  or  stable,  whichever  we 
please.  But  if  I  use  the  word  stable^  I  force  a  word 
which  has  a  precise  apd  apprc^riate  meaning  (viz,  a 
boM^e  for  keeping  horses)  to  exprefs  another  mean- 
ing, whiQh  tends  o^y  to  occasion  ambigui(:y  ^ii4  m^- 
^e;  and  if  I  u&e  cpw-house,  it  is  cer^^inly  a  4^a- 
dation  of  the  language,  tenfling  to  imppy^erish  it.  By 
the  same  rule  we  Qught  to  banish  from  the  language 
the  appropriate  phrases  stable,  dog-kepnel,  hpg-stye, 
granary,  scullery,  laaindry^  and  in  their  p)acj&  say, 
horse-house,  dog-hpuse,  hog-house,  grainrhouse,  dish- 
washingrhouse,  clpthesrdfefsing-hpu^^j  ^nd  so  on. 
Would  not  this  be  a  great  refinepief^t  in  respect  to 
tlie  energy  ^nd  elegance  of  the  lapgi)9ge?  I  recollect 
to  h'ave  been  once  in  cpmpany  w^th  a  Pi|tphman, 
who  took  nptice,  as  a  yery  great  elegaji^e  ip  bii^  own 
language  over  the  £ng^ish^  that  instead  of  the  word 
glove,  in  English^  ^i^y  exprelsed  the  same  idea  V^ith 
much  more  elegance  by  calling  it  a  hq^nd^^hf^i  but 
when  I  remarked  that,  according  ]to  the  s^^e  rule, 
his  laj3guage  would  he  still  farther  >mprgyed  by  ba- 
nishing the  terms  dxpi;eftiv.e  of  what  we<:aU  a  hat,  -a 
coat,  breeches,  stQclIhgs,  &c.  and  callipg  them,  re- 
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spectively,  a  head-shoe,  body-shoe,  thigh-shoe^  and 
}eg-shoe>  he  seemed  to  demur  as  to  the  beauty  of 
these  arrangements :  and  I  suppose  that  few  wiB  con- 
tend, that  the  phrase  jfngwj  o/*  the  feet  instead' of 
toes,  or  great  finger  instead  of  thdmb,  are  apt  rillus- 
t  rations  of  the  copiousnefs  or  richnefs  of  the  French 
language ;  yet  such  a  refinement  precisely  as^  that  of 
which  I  speak,  it  would  be  to  banish  the  word  thumb 
from  our  language,  and  in  Us  place  adopt  the  jShrase 
great  "Jinger, 

In  such  refinements  of  our  vernacular  language,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  hz^t  caUed  it,  we  are,  however, 
making  great  and  daily  advances.  Among  many  other 
proofs  of  the  delicacy  of  our  minds,  and  the  vast  re- 
finement of  our  ideas,  which  hath  such  a  powerful 
tendency  to  banish  firom  it  al!  those  barbarisms  that 
the  rude  unpolished  notions  of  our  savage  forefathers  ' 
introduced,  we  cannot  but  pride  ourselves  on  the  happy 
invention  of  converting  the  obnoxious  word  breeches 
into  the  clear,  elegant,  and  purely  definite  phrase  small 
plothes,  or  the  still  more  superlatively  delicate  one,  in- 
^irpressibles,  which  will  remain  as  a  lasting  monu^ 
itient  to  posterity  of  the  superlative  delicacy  of  pfail6« 
logical  minds  in  the  present  age. 

Swift,  I  think,  has.  somewhere  said  that  such  re- 
finements in  language  indicate  the  grofsnefs  of  the 
ideas  of  those  who  introduce  them:  and  I  am  in-r- 
clined  to  think  that  a  person  whose  miiid  was  uncon- 
tamihated  by  the  \atlgarisips  of  fashion,  Would  see  no 
more,  reason  for  altering  the  word  hre^eches^  than  that 
of  petticoat,  or  hat,  or  gloves,  or  any  other  part  of 
drefs.    But,  if  the  grofsnefs  pf  their  ideas  will  induce 
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the  fashionable  world  to  make  such  alterations,— in  the 
name  of  common  sense  let  me  beg  that  they  will  at 
least  exert  tbeir^  ingenuity  so  far  as  to  invent  a  word 
that  will  not  necefsarily  introduce  confusion  and  am- 
biguity  into  the  language.  It  indicates,  indeed,  a 
wondrous  poverty  of  ideas  in  these  word-inventors, 
that  if  they  must  introduce  an  ambiguous  phrase,  they 
eould  not  have  contrived  to  make  it  of  that  kind  which 
their  great  patterns  in  refinement  call  2^  double  entendrcy 
for  this  they  seem  to  consider  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
polite  refinement  in  conversatibn.  What  a  delicate 
name  did  these  their  patterns  invent  some  time  ago  for 
a  particular  part  of  drefs,  when  they  called  it  pet  en 
Pairi  I  dsked  a  lady  who  had  been  lately  itl  France 
if  that  was  still  known  there.  *'  O  yes,"  said  she, 
^*  it  is  xjuite  common,- 1  have  heard  pet  en  Vair-  de 
madame  very  often,"  It  seeitis  this  fashion  has  con^ 
tinned  longer  in  vogue  there  than  most  others;  for, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  their  gravest  philosophers,  I 
can  prove  that  the  thing  was  equally  well  known,  as 
it  is  now,  above  sixty  years  ago. 

An  honest  farmer,  in  an  account  he  published  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  ScStland  several  years  ago, 
afforded  a  hearty  laugh  to  his  readers^  by  relating 
**  that  a  certain  field  was"  well  manured  by  penning^ 
upon  it  so  many  scores  of  highlanders  for  two  months;" 
and  justly  they  laughed  at  this  absurd  phrase.  Yet, 
among  modern  Anglicisms,  no  one  seems  to  be  lefs 
taken  notice  of  (for  it  is  admitted .  even  into  the  po- 
litest circles)  than  the  phrase  equally  laughable,  **  high- 
land Scott J^  This  Scotsman  says,  "  he  dungs  his 
/Ifild  by  penning  on  it  so  many  scores  of  highlanders)** 
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tbe  EdgUshman  says^  ^^  he  fed  sq  xnany  scores  of 
highland  Sc^fts  upon  the  graf$  of  his  mea4t^w6«" 
Both  phrases  are  doubtlefs  equally ,  ^bsurd^  and  of 
course  ar^'  alike  deserving  of  ridicule;  yet  thejirst  was 
only  the  blunder  of  an  individualj  iin$iuthorised  \by 
nny  collateral  support^  while  the  last  is  99  es^tablished 
phrase  used  by  the  gravest  writers,.  When^  arises 
this  di£^rence?  It  deserves  to  be  explained;  .for  it  will 
serve  to  bring  to  light  cme  of  those  numerous  circumr 
stanees  which  iend  to  debase  a  language,  when  tio  one 
thinks  of  preserving  its  purity  by  Exposing  theabr 
surdity  of  inconsiderate  innovations. 

The  English  will  say,  that  the  phrase  ^^  highland 
Scott  was  imported  from  Scotland ;  but  that  i$  not 
tbe  case.  The  phrase  was  never  h^ard  in  that  coun- 
try; nor  would  the  people  there  know  what  it  means. 
The  genuine  phrase  from  which  this  has  been  de^ 
rived  is  highland  stot.  .  A  stot  is  one  of  thos^  nu- 
nierous  definite  words  which  have  been  driven  put  pf 
the  English  language  by  literary  refiners^  without  sub- 
stituting any  other,  that  I  know  of,  in  it^  stead..  It 
denotes  ^^  a  young'  ox  which  has  not ,  yet  attained  his 
full  size,''  being  exactl]^  equivalent  to  the  English 
word  heifer,  but  of  the  imperfect  gender,  as  I  would 
.call  it,,  instead  of  tbe  feminine.  Now,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom iiji  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  many 
cattle  ar^  bred,  to  arrange  their  beasts  in  clafses  of  the 
same  kiml  when  t^ey  carry  them  to  market;  the  young 
mutilated  nxales,  forming  one  of  these  clafses,  is  called 
a  clafs,  or  drove  as  they  call  it,  of  slots y  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  highland  from  the  lowland  breed  of  cat- 
lie  of  the  same  denomination,  they  are  called  highland 
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stots^  which  nanie  conveys  a  dear  and  du^tinct  idea 
to  every  person  in  that  country  who  hears  it  used; 
but^  when  these  droves  of  cattle  come  into  England, 
the  woixi  stot  Hot  being  understood;  some  pite,  of 
wondrous  sapience,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  opinion,  in« 
Mead' of  asking  the  meaning  of  it  of  those  who  could 
have  informed  him;  knowing  that  the  highlands  from 
whence  they  came  is  in  Scotland,  profoundly  cxm-* 
duded  it  mu^  be  highland  scots ',  and  highland  scots^ 
he  called  them,  and  highland  scots  others  have  called 
them  too,  in  emulation  of  his  bright  example  Men 
from  the^same  district  are  called  seots  highlanders, 
and  cattle  highland  scots.  A  stranger,  to  whom  this 
phraseology  had  not  been  explained,  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  which  of  these  phrases  denoted 
the  men,  and  which  the  beasts;  or  whether  they  did 
not  both  denote  men,  or  both  beasts.  Such  is  the 
perspicuity  obtained  by  these  elegant  refinements ! 

One  other, Anglicism  of  a  similar  kind,  though  it 
cannot  claim  kindred  with  any  Scotticism  that  I  know, 
is  the  common  phrase  good  bye,  which  is  pronounced 
so  much  like  good  boy,  that  when  a  stranger  who  is  a 
little  versant  in  the  English  language  hears  it  addrefsed 
to  a  girl,  he  cannot  help-being  struck  with  the  seem* 
ing  incongruity  of  the  phrase.  This  naturally  induces 
one  to  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  it:  nor  is  that  difficult 
to  find.  Everyone  knows  that  this  phrase  is  only  used 
at  parting  with  any  one,  and  denotes  a  kind  valediction 
to  the  person  addrefsed  similar  to  that  of  good  night, 
which  is  evidently  a  contraction  of'  *^  I  wish  you  a 
good  night*6^  rest.*'  Good  bye  is  a  niore  general  vale- 
diction,  and  is  evidently  a  corrupted  contraction  of 
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God .  be  with  you,  or  good  be  to  (with)  you,  if  you 
please.  Thus  do  we  first  lose  the  meaning  of  a  phrase 
by  false  pronunciation;  we  then  alter  the  spelling  of 
it;  and  afterward  give  it  anpther  meaning  to  accord 
with  the  new  orthography  we  have  given  to  it.  A  fine 
example  of  this  species  of  literary  legerdemain^  which 
has  taken  place  in  my  awn  time,  will  serve  as  an  apt 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  mutation  of  language. 
It  happened  that  the  art  of  writing  Was  invented 

^  before  the  art  of  printing;  and  as  printed  characters 
are  of  necefsity  more  uniform  in  their  figure  than  writ- 
ten characters  ever  can  be,  it  necefsarily  follows  that 
many  letters  were  once  written  diffe^^'ently  from  what 
are  now  used.  It  happiened  that  in  old  times  the  let- 
ter y  was  written  so  like  the  modern  z  that  they  could 
not  be  easily  distinguished  frqm  each  other;  in  short, 
they  were  confounded  with  each  like  the  j  and  the  I, 
or  like  the  v  and  the  w.  In  consequence  of  this  it 
happened,  that  printers  in  old  times  frequently  printed 
the  words  your,  year,'&c.  with. a  z,  zour,  zear,  though 
it  is  well  known  that  these  words  were  always  pro^- 

_nounced  with  the  y  soft,  as  at  present.  Printers  at 
length,  observing  this  mistake,  corrected  the  error, 
and  writers,  imitating  them  in  general,  adopted  the 
same  mode  of  spelling,  and  wrote  their  y  so  distinctly 
as  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  z,  except  in  a  few 
words,  especially  proper  names,  such  as  Menzies  j^nd 
M'Kenzie,  in  which  they  retained  the  old  spelling, 
though  they  still  pronounced  the  words  as  they  had 
heretofore  done  zour  and  zear,  as  if  they. had  been 
written  your  and  year.  These  names,  therefore,  were 
always  pronounced,  atid  properly,  as  if  they  had  had  a  . 
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modem  y  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  y,  which  ^fauroed 
the  shape  of  a  z,  and  wxre,  of  course,:  Menyies  and 
M'Kenyie;  now,  however,  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
these  names  belonged,  in  order  to  show  that  they  will 
be  in  the  fashion  of  rendering  ohscurum  per  ohscuriosy 
have  absolutely  laid  aside  their  original  name,.a$  if  they 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  have  taken  up  another  which 
their  forefathers  never  knew,  and  would  not  o,wn  could 
they  appear  again  upon  this  earth.  Such  are  the  gjo* 
rious  improvements  which  the  deep  researches  of  mo-r 
dern  philologists  so  happily  introduce!  Such  is  the 
despotic  power  in  modem  times  of  the  once  salutary 
jits  et  norma  loquendi. 

Wherever  an  idea  occurs  that  cannot  be  neatly  and 
distinctly  exprefsed  by  any  word,  in  the  language,  I 
should  think  the  nation  in  general  indebted  to  any  one 
who  should  introduce  an  apt  and  adequate  word  for 
that  purpose.  On  this  principle,  ttiough  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  elegance  or  analogical  propriety  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  (lord  Chatham)  paralellality,  or  Mr.  Fox's  re^ 
ciprocity^  yet  I  should  consider  these  words  4s  still 
better  than  none;  far.lefi  should  I  object  to  the  honest 
country  man's  straightality  and  levelity,  which  he 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  cxprefsing  his  ideas,  per- 
haps without  knowing  that  they  were  not  in  general 
use.  The  case  was  this :  a  nobleman  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island,  who  used -to  ride  out  occasionally 
without  any  attendant  accompanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  conversing  freely  with  those  whom  h^ 
should  fall  in  with  on  the  road,  having  come  up  with 
a  country,  farmer  who  knew  him  not,  entered  into 
conversation  about  the  state  of  the  roads.    His  lord- 
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ship  observed  that  the  direction  of  .the  road  had  been 
lately  altered  in  that  neighbourhood^  and  asked  if  the 
other  could  tell  him  yvby  that  altemtion  had  been 
made?    *^  O  yes,"  said  the  farmer^  ^^  that  I  can  do. 
You  inust  know,  that  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
house  that  you  see  among  yonder  trees,  and  who  died 
about  three  years  ago,  had,  during  hig  lifetime,  a  prin* 
cipal  hand  in  direaing  all  the  roads  in  this  comer  of 
the  country;  but  be  had  i^ch  a  ftmdnefs  for  straight- 
'  ality,  that  he  would  not  wilUngly  have  allowed  a  road 
to  bend  in  the  least  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left^on 
any  account  whatever;  and  you  may  see  that  he  took 
the  road  straight  over  yonder  h,ili,  and  then  down 
again  into  this  valley,  and  then  up  that  hill  beyond 
the  bridge.    But  no  sooner  was  he  laid  in  his  grave, 
than  another  gendeman  who  lives  about  ten  miles  off 
came  forward,  and  he  has  since  that  time  carried  every 
thing  in  the  road  way  as  he  likes.    Now,  this  gen- 
tleman has  as  great  a  fondnefs  for  levelity  as  the 
other  had  for  siraightality,  and  he  lyould  not  w3-» 
lingly  allow  a  road  to  go  one  inch  up  or  down  hill  if 
it  could  be  avoided;  so  that  he  makes  it  turn  and  wind 
in  any  direction,  if  it  can  but  be  made  still  to  preserve 
its  levelity.    Instead  of  going  over  the  top  of  that  hiU, 
you  see,  we  are  all  this  time  winding  round  the  hot* 
torn  of  it,  and  now.  that  we  are  almost  at  the' bridge, 
you  will  perceive  that  we  have  scarcely  ascended  oi 
descencled  ten  feet  since  we  crofsed  the  other  bridge: 
and  so 'it  goes  on  beyond  the  bridge  before  us  along 
the  valley,  as  you  will  see  in  a  little.*'     ^  And  which 
of  these  two/  asked  his  lofdship,  ^  do  you  like  best.^ 
^^  As  for  that,''  said  the  honest  man,  ^^  were  it  not 
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for  the  waste  of  money  thrown  away  on  making  so 
many  toads,  there  is  no  sort  >ol  comparison  between 
them;  for  I  catl  carry  as  great  a  load  with  one  horse 
upon  this  road  as  I  could  do  with  three  ^n  the  other, 
and  take  as  little  time  to  perform  the  journey  tooj  for 
the  distance  is  scarcely  greater  the  one  way  than  the 
other.'^.  Now,  as  it  is  plain  that  without  the  two 
words  which  the  honest  man  invented,  the  ideas  that 
he  meant  to  convey  coufdnot  have  been  exprefsed 
without  constructing  the  sentence  after  a  different 
manner,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the^ 
two  words  (or  at  least  for  adopting  Others  of  the  same 
import  more  analogically  formed),  but  much  the  re*- 
verse;  nor  can  I  be  satisfied  that  we  do  right  in  adopts 
ing  the  more  faulty  exptefsions  of  the  two  great  men 
'above  quoted,  while  we  laugh  at  the  poor  country  maii 
'for  lending  his  aid  to  enriefa  his  native  tongue;  for  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  whi^ver  adds  to  the  power 
of  varying  the  mode  of  expression,  without  diminish- 
ing the  perspicuity  of  a  language^  must  have  a  ten^ 
dency  to  enrich  it. 

To  the  word  stfaighiality  a  friend  to  whom  the . 
above  pafsage  was  showed  objected  as  being  formed, 
he  said>  not  according  to  the  u&ual  analogy  of  the 
language,  as  the  termination  ^lity  never  occurs  but 
wit^re  the  original  word  ends  in  dly  as  mortal,  mar^ 
taliiy;  general,  generality.  "  Strmghtality  from 
strctigkt,  seems  therefore,  says  he,  a  most  uncouth 
invention.  Dr.  A.  as  a  scholar^  would  not,  I  think, 
have  foitned  such  a  word;"  [Agreed.]  "  And  I  must 
think  that  in  this  instance  the  scholar  concedes  too 
tnuch  to  the /anner."    I  like  such  remarks  as  these. 
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It  is  what  I  wish  for.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
scholar vibo  admits  of  tht vfOfd^paralellality  from  paf 
raUeU  Ought  it  not  to  have  been  paialkMty,  as'frpm 
infidel^  infideUity?  I  brpught  this  mode  of  formatiok 
by  the  fwrmer  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  peer^  with 
this  difference  in  his  favour,  th^t  the  farmer  could  say 
he  might  have  a  desire  to  straigbt-all  (for  all  roads)  from 
which  he  might  not  unnaturally  derive  the  uncouth  wordj 
if  you  will,  straight^aUity \  whereas  the  pei&r  coul4. 
in  no  wise  joia  the  syllable  al  to  the  end  of  his  parallel 
to  help  him  out  with  his  paralld-^lity.  But  if  we  find 
difficulty  to  reconcile  the  word  of  the  peer  to  ttie  law 
of  strict  analogy^  we  shall  have  still  more  difficulty  to.dQ 
so  with  that  of  the  orator.  Kecipro-city !  the  fellow  tp 
this  word  is  no  where  tp  be  found;  it  is  not  only  formed 
contrary  to. every  rvfle  of  analogy  in  the  English  lan^ 
guage,  but  it  i^^t  the  same  time  so  hard  to  pronounce, 
that  jt  f  ujts  me  always  in  mind  of  eating  a  choke-pear, 
which  will  not  go  down,  but  sticks  in  the  throat.  1i 
he  was  to.  depart  from  all  niks,  what  in  the  nape  (^ 
wonder  prevented  him  from  making  at  least  a  smooth 
word,  as  he  might  have  done  by  cutting  off  only  one 
syllable  more,  whea  it  would  have  been  recipr-ityP 
But  why  depart  from  the  analogy  at  all  ii^  this  case? 
Redprocal'ity  would  have  been  quite  regular,  and  aot 
unharmonioys.  Does  not  the  scholar,  by  adopting 
this  word  without  hesitation^  concede  too  much  to  tb€ 
orator P  And  does  it  not  become  the  man  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  such  culpable  adulation,  by 
the  aid  of  such  illustrations  as  are  most  likely  to  at- 
tract notice?  While,  therefore,  I  attend  with  a  reve^^ 
rentiaJ.  respect  to. the  efforts  of  such  enlightened  critics 
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as  watch  with  care  to  gu&rd  against  unnecessary  in« 
novations  in  language,  I  behold  with  the  most  inef^ 
fable  contempt  the  pitiful  nibblings  of  those  enervated 
sniffers,  who  without  cause  or  consideration  yield  up 
the  powers  of  their  understanding  to  the  guidance  of 
atiother;  and  who  approve  of  ^every  thing  as  good 
which  has  been  practised  by  him,  apd  condemn  by 
the  lump  every  phrase  which  he  had  not  had  the  in- 
genuity to  discover  or  the  ingenuousnefs  to  approve. 
Language  is  the  work  of  reason  aided  by  experience ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  carried  to  such  perfection  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  farther  improved  by  the  chastened  use 
of  those  faculties.     If  a  word  can  be  found  which  in 
sound  and  other  respects  is  analogous  to  the  genivis  of 
our  language,  and  clearly  enounces  an  idea  which  can- 
not be  exprefsed  by  any  word  alrciady  in  use^  why 
should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantage  of  using 
it  under  the  notion  that  it  is  a  Scotticism^  ^n'Angli" 
ctsm,  an  Iriskisni,  or  any  other  ism  whatever?    It  is, 
in  particular,  extremely  absurd  to  avoid  Scottish  words 
with  so  much  anxiety  2ii  has  been  discovered  of  late 
years,  seeing  that  many  of  these  are  pure  English 
words,  which  have  been  sufiered  to  faO  into  disuse 
through  the  ignorance  or  a£Fbctation  of  the  times;  and 
which,  by  being  replaced,  would  only  tend  to  render 
the  language  more  stable  than  it  has  been,  and  pre- 
vent those  fluctuations  which  sd  speedily  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  reading  some  of  our  best  authors.    I 
have  had  occasion  in  the  former  part  of  these  remarks  . 
)o  point  out  several,  such  words;  and  I  may  here  be 
allowed  to  add,  that  owing  to  this  circumstance,  I 
can  myself  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  Shake- 
VoL.  Ill,  F 
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speare,  and  otter  authors  of  that  age,  with  a  facility 
that  no  mere  Englishman  can  ever  enjoy^  seeing' 
many  of  those  words  which  have  puzzled  the  com- 
^  mentators  to  an  extriaordinary  degree,  and  produced 
whole  volumes  of  conjecture  and  controversy^  have 
been  quite  familiar  td  me  from  my  infaneyj  of  which,, 
if  these  remarks  shaH  be  deemed  worth  notice  by  my' 
readers,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  give  some  examples 
in  the  future  numbers  of  this  work. 


Some  Account  of  a  new  discovered  and  valualte  kind 
of  CoutchouCy  in  the  Islands  of  Pulo-pinang  and 
Sumatra  in  the  East  Indies  4. 

Among*  the  discoveries  that  have  been  la^:dy  made 
ih  Ihdiaj  irt  consequence  of  that  active  spirit  of  re- 
search which  has  been  so  universally  diffused  through 
all  the  natives  of  Europe  settled  in  that  country,  few- 
promise  to  be  of  greater  utility,  than  that  of  a  new 
species  of  Coutchoucy  or  Indian  rubber,  which  pof- 
sefses  all  the  estimable  qualities  of  the  American  Cout- 
chouc,  together  with  sdme  others'  that  bid  fair  to  ren- 
der it  of  much  greater  utility  in  arts  and  domestic 
economy;  a  few  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave,  in  this 
place,  slightly  to  glance  at. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  >the  substance  called  In- 
dian rubber  was  first  introduced  into  Europe;  but  the 
Very  singular  qualities  it  pofsefses  of  elasticity,  inflame 
mability,  and  indifsolubiliiy  in  acids,  in  water,  and 
other  common  solvents,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  philosophical  inquirers  to  the  origin  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  preparations  it  had  undergone  before 
it  was  exhibited  for  sale.     It  soon  came  to  be  uiider- 
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stdod^  that  it  was  thie  inspifsated.  juice  of  a  itte,  a 
native  of  Guiana  and  other  provinces  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  South  America^  which  was  there  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Heveuy  and  which  was  recognised  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  a  species  of  the  lairopha ;  nor  was  it^ 
for  many  years,  suspected  that  a  substance  ppfsefsing 
similar  qualities  could  be  obtained  from  any  other 
plant.     Some  specimens,  however,  of  substances  ap- 
proaching in  qualities  to  the  American  Coutchouc, 
though  differing  from  it  in  some  particulars,  having 
been  accidentally  found  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  excited  a  suspicion  that  there  might  be  many 
other  plants  that  afford  juices  pofsefsing  qualities  of 
the  same  sort,  which  has  caused  experiments  to  be 
made  that  clearly  evince  the  certainty  of  this  fact^ 
There  is  a  kind  of  Coutchouc  that  comes  from  China, 
which  is  not,  in  all  probability,  the  produce  of  the 
Hevea.     I  have  myself  seen  a  kind  of  Coutchouc  that 
was  brought  by  a  ship-master  from  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea, which  he  himself  made  from  the  juice  of  a  tree 
in  that  country  that  he  could  not  scientifically  describe  j 
and  which,  though  piuch  resembling  the  Coutchbuc 
of  America,  appeared  to  me  not  to  be  entirely  the 
same.    Some  specimens  of  this  I  believe  I  can  still 
obtain,  should  any  gentleman  who  has  skill  and  lei- 
sure for  experiments  wish  to  have  thetn  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  of.  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
such  experiments  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  adduce 
some  powerful  illustrations.    It  is  now  also  well  known, 
that  many  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  afford  a  juice 
which,  when  inspifsated,  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
Coutchouc  in  several  respects;  among  which  may  be 
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ranked  &e  FicUs  reUgiosus  et  imiica,  the  artocarpus 
integrifolia,  Hippomane  biglanduhsa,  Cecropea  pel- 
tata,  tSc, ;  there  are  even  some  plants  t>i  European  pro*- 
duce  which  pofsefs  a  similar  quality^  particularly  the 
ckondrilla  juncea,  Linn,  a  ziative  of  the  south  of 
Fraiice;  the  milky  juice  of  the  common  fig^ti^ee^  that 
of  several  kinds  of  the  Tythemales  9Lnd  jl^cyniumy 
the  white  misletoe  (viscum  album.  Linn.)  a;e  said  tp 
pofsefs  many  of  the  properties  of  the  Coutchouc;  and 
Mr.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  gives  a  preparalion  of  the  vis- 
cid juice  obtained  from  the  common  hoUyy  whicb>  for 
some  purposes^  may  be  substituted  for  the  Coutchouc. 
But  none  of  the  substances  that  have  yet  been  disr 
covered  so  nearly  resembles  the  original  Indian  rubber 
of  America  in  its  most  valuable  qualities^  as  that  which 
foftns  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  It  was  ac- 
cidentally observed  in  the  island  of  Pulo-^pinang^  off 
the  coast  of  Malacca^  adhering  to  the  wounded  parts 
of  a  rambling  plant  that  grows  there  to  an  immense 
height^  supporting  itself  upon  trees^  and  ninning  from 
one  to  another  for  many  hundred  yards  in  length;  so 
that  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  parts 
of  fructification  could  be  obtained,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  botanical  characters.  It  is  also  found  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  whence  Dr.  Roxburgh  (to  whom  the  world 
IS  indebted  for  innumerable  botanical  discoveries  in 
India)  obtained  perfect  specimens  by  the  care  of  Dr. 
Charles  Campbell  of  Fort  Marlburgh,  so  as  to  be  en- 
abled perfectly  to  identify  the  pl2»it,  by  ascertaining 
its  botanical  characters. 

.  The  juice  which  affords  this  concrete  is,  lik^  all  the 
others  diat  afibrd  any  thing,  of  a  similar  quality,  of  a 
milky  consistence.      It  is  indeed  described  by  Mr. 
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Howison  (who  first  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  so- 
ciety an  account  of  the  tree  that  yielded  it,  under  the 
name  of  iht  Elastic  gum  vine),  as  so  much  resem- 
bHng  animal  milk  in  its  most  obvious  appearances, 
that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it  by  a  carelefs 
observer.  '^  The  best  juice,**  says  he,  *'  is  always 
prodiiced  from  the  oldest  vines.  From  them  it  is  ofteki 
obtained  in  a  consistence  equal  to  thick  cream,  which 
-will  yield  two  thirds  of  its  own  weight  in  gum. 

'*  The  chemical  properties  of  this  vegetable  milk, 
00  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examinifig 
them^  surprisingly  resemble  those  of  animal  milk. 
From  its  decomposition,  in  consequence  of  sponta- 
neous fermentation,  or  by  the  addition  of  acids  [Qu. 
did  he  try  the  animal  acid  of  the  stomach  of  creatures 
living  upon  milk,— =^rennet?]  a  separation  took  place 
between  its  caseous  .3Lnd  serous  parts,  both  of  whidi 
are  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  same  pro- 
cefses  from  animal  milk.  An  oily  or  butyraceous 
matter  h  also  one  of  its  component  parts,  whidi  ap- 
pears upon  die  surface  of  the  gum  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter has  attained  its  solid  form.  The  presence  of  this 
ponsiderably  impeded  the  progress  of  niy  experiments, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

**  I  was  at  some  trouble  in  endeavouriiig  to  form  an 
extract  of  this  milk  so  as  to  approach  to  the  consis- 
tence of  new  butter,  by  which  I  hoped  to  retard  its 
fennentative  stage,  wiAout  depriving  it  of  its  useful 
qualities;  but,  as  I  had  i^o  apparatus  for  dii^tilling^ 
the  6ui;&ce  of  the  milk  that  was.  exposed  to  the  air  in- 
stantly formed  a  solid  coat,  by  which  the  evaporation 
-was  in  a  greajL  d^ree  prevented.  I,  however,  learned, 
by  collecting  the  thickened  milk  from  the  inside  of  the 
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coats,  and  depositing  it  in  a  jelly  pot,  that  if  excluded 
from  the  air,  it  might  be  preserved  in  this  state  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

'^  I  have  kept  it  in  bottles,  without  any  preparation, 
tolerably  good,  upwards  of  one  year;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  the*  decompo- 
sition in  consequence  is  only  partial,  and  what  remains 
fluid  still  retains  its  original  properties,  although  con- 
siderably diminished."  ,  * 

Mr.  Howison  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  gloves,  boots,  and  various  other  articles 
of  this  substance,  by  first  making  molds  of  wax  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape,  and  then  covering  them  with 
the  juice.  He  found  that  the  immersing  the  mold  in 
the  milk  and  then  exposiiig  it  to  the  air  did  not  at  all 
answer  upon  trial;  ^^  that  fluid  running  almost  en- 
tirely  off,  although  none  of  the  oily  matter  was  pre* 
sent."  Neither  did  he  find  that  a  brush  answered 
well  for  laying  it  upon  the  mold;  for  the  moment  a 
brush  was  wet  with  that  fluid,  the  hair  became  united 
as  one  mafs.  In  short,  he  found  no  mode  answer  so 
well  as  that  of  dipping  the  fingers  in  the  fluid,  and 
then  rubbing  it  with  son^e  degree  of  prefsure  all  over 
the  molds, 

Whein  so  wetted,  the  molds,  hung  upon  a  peg  over 
a  vefsel  placed  for  receiving  the  drippings,  were  usu- 
ally so  dry  as  to  admit  of  receiving  another  coating  in 
the  space  of  ten  minutes :  however,  '^  after  every  second 
coat,  the  oily  matter  before  mentioned  was  in  such  a 
quantity  upon  the  surface,  that,  until  washed  off  with 
soap  and  water,  I  found  it  impofsible  to  apply  any 
more  milk  with  effect;  for,  if  laid  on,  it  kept  running 
and  dividing  like  water  upon  wax/' ' 
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He  found  that  thirty  coatings  were  required  before 
5t  attained  the  usual  thjcknefs  of  the  bottles  that  come 
froni  America. 

He  made  in  this  way  very  neat  gloves  and  boots^ 
And  for  these  uses  it  seems  to  be  much  superior  to  the 
American  Coutchouc,  on  account  qf  its  pofsefsing 
none  of  that  clamminefs  when  wetted  that  is  observ- 
abje  ixx  ,the  other.  . 

^ut^  although  he  contrived  to  give  hi^  boots  3oleSj 
heels^  and  straps  by  a  very  simpTe  and  e^sy  proceis^ 
yet  he  found  that  the  boots  in  a  short  time  lost  their 
jshape^  and  were  subjected  to  other  inconvenience^^ 
which  he  thinks  would  render  them  unfit  for  drefs 
where  elegance  is  required;  but  for  fishermen,  and 
others  who  are  necefsarily  obliged  to  be  long  in  water, 
they  n^ay  prove  useful,  as  they  entirely  prevent  all  ac- 
cefs  to  that  fluid. 

Qur  ingeniou3  experimenter  having  conceived  an 
,idea,^  that  if  an  plastic  cloth,  in  some  degree  corre- 
spondent to  the  elasticity  of  the  gum,  were  used,  the 
-defects  abovementioned  might  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied,  he  accordingly  made  his  first  experiment 
with  Cossemlazar  stockings  and  gloves. 

^^  Having  drawn  them,"  says  he,.  ^^  upon  the  wax 
molds,  I  plunged  them  into  vefsels  co^itain^ng  the 
milk,  which  the  cloth  greedily  absorbed.  When  taken 
out  they  were  so  completely  distended  by  the  gum  in 
solution,  that,  upon  hecomiqg  dry  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  not  only  every  thread,  but, every  fibre  of  the  cot- 
ton had  its  own  distinct  envelope,  and  in  consequence 
was  equally  capable  of  resisting,  the  action  of  fluid  bo- 
xlies  as  if  of  solid  gum. 
.    -ff  This  mode  of  giving  cloth  as  a  basis  I  fou^d  jta 
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be  a  very  great  impnovement^  for,  besides  the  addftbn 
of  strength  received  by  the  gum,  the  operation  waft 
much  shortened. 

^^  Woven  substances  that  are  to  be  covered  with 
the  gum^  as  also  the  itiolds  on  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  ought  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  bodies 
they  are  afterwards  intended  to  fijt;  for,  being  much 
contracted  from  the  absorption  of  the  milk,  little  al- 
teration takes  place  in  this  diminution  of  size,  even 
when  dry,  as  about  one-third  only  of  the  fluid  evapo- 
rates before  the  gum  acquires  its  solid  form." 

Mr.  HowisoTi,  who  seems  to  have  engaged  in  these 
exp^ments  with  a  zeal  that  does  him  much  honour, 
observes,  that  of  all  the  cloths  upon  which  he  made 
experiments,  nankeen,  from  the  strength  and  quality 
of  its  fabric,  appeared  the  best  calculated  for  coating 
with  the  gum.  ^^  The  method  I  followed  (says  he) 
in  performing  this,  was  to  lay  the  clodi  smooth  upon 
a  table,  pour  the  milk  upon  it,  and  with  a  ruler  to 
spread  it  equally.  But  should  this  ever  be  attempted 
on  a'  larger  scale,  I  would  recommend  the  following 
plan:  to  have  a  cistern  for  holding  the,  milk,  a  litde 
broader  than  the  cloth,  to  be  covered  with  a  crofs-bar 
in  the  centre,  which  must  reach  undet  the  surface  of 
the  milk,  and  two  rollers  at  one  end.  Having  filled 
-  the  cistern,  one  end  of  the  piece  of  cloth  is  to  be 
pafsed  under  the  bar,  and  through  between  the  rollers : 
the  former  keeping  the  cloth  immersed  in  the  milk, 
the  latter  in  prefsing  out  whiat  is  superfluous,  so  that 
none  may  be  lost.  The  cloth  can  be  hung  up  at  full 
length  to  dry;  and  the  operation  repeated  until  of 
whatever  thicknefs  wanted.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
one  fold  does  not  come  in  contact  with  another  while 
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wet;  .for  the- instant  that  takes  place  they  become  in- 
separably  linited.*' 

From  th6  simple  recital  of  these  experiments^  a 
number  of  ideas  of  a  very  interesting  nature  must 
crowd  into  the  mind  of  t]|e  discerning  reader.  As 
this  gum^  as  our  author  calls  it^  is  incapable  of  being 
melted  by  the  beat  of  the  sun^  difeolved  by  rain^  or 
^nsibly  afiected  in  as  far  as  we  yet  know  by  any  pf 
those  aeriform  fluids  which  abound  in  our  atmosphere; 
as  there  is  Itkevftse  no  insect  that  we  have  ev^  y«t 
heard  of  Which  preys  upon  this  substance^  it  seems  to 
hie  better  calculated  to  defend  the  fibrous  parts  of  ani«^ 
mak  or  vegetables  against  those  injuries  to  which  they 
^re  so  everlastingly  subjected  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
than  toy  thing  else  in  nature.  It  does  not  indeed 
appear,  that  this  substance  can  ever  be  employed  sim- 
ply as  a  varnish  to  defend  metals  or  wood  from  the 
injuries^of  the  air^  because  it  does  not  adhere  to  smooth 
surfaces;  but'  it  may  be  employed  for  so  many  other 
purposes  which  we  haw  never  hitherto  been  able  fully 
to  eflfect,  that  we  might  easily  pafs  from  this;  though 
under  certain  circumstances  its  beneficial  effects  might 
even  be  extended  to  them.  But  we  shall  now  pafs  on 
to  others  of  more  obvious  utility. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Coutchouc  is  so  very 
elastic  as  to  admit  of  being  bent  in  any  form  without 
sustaining  the  smallest  injury.  Any  kind  of  cloth, 
therefore,  the  fibres  of  which  are  covered  with  this 
impenetrable  costing,  may  be  applied  to  any  purpose 
in  the  open  air  without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 
Tents' therefore^  and  evcity  thing  else  of  that. sort,  and 
sails  of  ev^  kind,  would  not  only  be  thus  rendered 
totally  impervious  to  rain  or  wind,  but  they  would  be 
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rendered  at  thesapi^  time^  comparatively  speakings  of 
everlasting  durability,  without  any  sensible  augmea* 
tation  of  w^ight^  or  diminijtion  of  pliability. 

Perhaps  ope  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  Britain^  is. 
that  of  a  cheap  and  durable  roof  to  houses;  and^  if 
the  poor  be  copsidered^'  their  comforts  would  be  mor^ 
augmented  by  obtaining  this  than  by  any  one  other 
thing  that  can  be  namied.  .  But  should  the  time  ever 
arrive  when  this  jtree  shall  be  so  much  cultivated  as 
to  aiford  the  juice  in  ^bu^da^ce^  the  thing  will  be 
finally  effected;  for,  were  a  wooden  roof  coyerpd  over 
with  a  coating  of. even  the  thinnest  gauze,  that  ha<} 
been  filled  with  Coutchouc,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
deferul  it,  probably  for  ^ges,  against  accefs  to  the 
smallest  drop  of  rain  from  above.  But  I  hasten  t(> 
other  uses  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  promot^^  the  prosr 
perity  of  Britain  as  a  nation,  than  almost  any  pt^er^ 

That  our  fisheries  are  an  object  of  importance,  evei^ 
in  their  present  state,  every  person  will  admit;  and 
that  they  may  be  made  of  infinitely  greater  value  still, 
no  considerate  persoti,  who  has  bestowed  attention 
upon  that  subject,  can  pofsibly  deny.  Whatever, 
therefore,  tends  to  diminish  the  expence  of  nets  and 
fishing  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
,  quality,  'must  greatly  benefit  the  fisheries;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  nothing  that  has  yet  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  could  tend  to  effect  this 
purpose  nearly  so.  much  as  the  obtaining  of  this  bene^ 
ficial  milk  in  abundance;  which,  I  Jbink,  will  be  ren-r 
dered  very  obvious  by  a  few  words. 

If  every  inch  of  twine  that  is  to  enter  into  the  comr 
position  of  a  net  were  to  be  previously  dipped  in  the 
milk,  and  afterwards  dried,  it  would  be  so  effectually 
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defended  from  wet  as  to  be  nearly  indestructible,*  in 
as  far  as  respects  rotting;  and  the  very  sarae  thing 
applies  to  lines.  Under  this  point  of  view,  then,  the 
saving  would  be  very  great.     But  farther, 

In  consequence  of  rendering  the  nets  more  durable, 
the^  owner  of  these  nets  would  be  enabl^d^  to  be  at  & 
greater  expence  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  to 
be  made,  than  he  ever  could  do  otherwifie;  especially 
if  the  cost  of  making  these  nets  and  repairing  them  be 
proportionally  diminished.  But  that  the  cost  of  mak^ 
ing  nets  would  be  thus  greatly  diminished,  must  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  that  all  that  could 
be  necefsary  for  making  a  net  would,  then  be,  first  to 
stretch  the  threads  of  twine  along  an  even  floor  in  one* 
direction  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance required  the  one  from  the  other,  and  then  to 
^stretch  others,  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  milk 
while  yet  wet,  at  right  angles  acrofs  these  at  the  pro- 
per distances;  and  as  these,  while  wet,  would  join 
quite  firmly  wherever  they  touched  each  other,  the 
meshes  of  the  net  would  be  all  "thus  formed  at  once, 
merely  by  allowing  it  to  lie  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
till  it  dried,  and  the  gum  should  be  entirely  consoli- 
dated. Although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
more  thari  this  could  be  wanted;  yet,  if  for  very  strong 
nets  it  should  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  Coutchouc 
at  each  intersection  was  rather  lefs  than  was  necefsary, 
all  that  could  be  required  would  be  to  turn  the  net 
quite  over,  and  then  let  fall  ia  drop  of  the  milk  on  each 
intersection,  and  sufier  it  to  dry.  It  is  obvious  also, 
from  the  slightest  consideration,  that  wherever  a  hole 
should  break  out  in  the  net  from  any  casual  violence, 
-it  might  be  repaired  after  the  same  mode  of  procedure 
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with  the  utmost  facility  and  neatnefs^  if  it  were  only 
in  the  owner's  power  to  buy  some  of  the  milk  when- 
ever his /Situation  might  require  it;  arid  if  it  can  be 
preserved  for  twelve  months  this^  could  easily  be  done. 
Besides^  we  shall  soon  see  that  it  might  be  otherwise 
obtained.  These  are  great  improvements^  but  the 
greatest  improvement  in  this  line,  which  we  should 

,  thus  bt  enabled  to  carry  into  practice,  remains  still  ^to 
be  noticed. 

Every  fisherman  is  sensible  of  the  incalculable  be- 
nefits that  he  would  derive,  were  it  in  his  pqwfer  to 
render  the  twine,  of  which  his  nets  are  composed,  a 
great  deal  smaller  than  that  to  which  he  is  at  present 
obliged  to  have  recourse  for  catching  strong  fish,  on 
account  of  the  brittltoefs  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed:  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
twine,  the  largenefs  of  the  bumps  formed  by  the  knobi 
must  be,  so  that  every  fish  >that  is  in  the  least  shy  id 

.  immediately  deterred  from  proceeding  whenever  he 
Sees  the  net  stretched  before  him.  But  could'  nets  of 
a  large  mesh  be  fortned  of  small  twine  without*  any 
knots,  after  the  manner  of  one  of  the  wheet-spider's 

,  webs  (which  are  formed  exactly  as  our  Coutchouc 
nets  would  be)  they  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
of  course  would  occasion  little  alarm  to  the  fish. 
Now,  as  silk  is  known  to  be  nearly  ten  times  as  strong 
as  common  twine  of  the  same  size';  if  the  net  were 
mlde  of  silk,  the  threads  would  be  sufficiently  strong, 
though  of  a,  VCTy  small  size,  such  as  would  scarcely 

'  be  perceptible.  From  these  considerations,  of  the 
importance  of  which  all  our  fishermen  are  .fully  sen- 
sible, nothing  but  the  exp^ce  of  silk  nets  prevent* 
them  from  being  universally  adopted  in  all  our  fish- 
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cries:  but  were  the  .expence  of  the  maDU&cturing  of 
nets  to  be  thus  diminished^  and  their  durability  aug- 
mented^ this  difficulty  would  be  removed^  so  that  they 
would  soon  come  into  imiversal  use.  Fpr^  although 
the  first  cost  of  the  materials  would  not  be  thus  lefs- 
ened^  yet,  as  one  of  these  nets,  when  once  obtained, 
would  not  require  to  be  renewed  for  perhaps  an  age, 
it  would  descend  like  a.  field  of  land  from  father  to 
son,  and  ^'ould  be  a  source  of  certain  income  to  tb^ 
holder  during  the  time  he  enjoyed  it;  and  when  he 
chose  to  part  with  it,  it  would  always  bring  a  valuable 
consideration. 

The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies  in  every  par- 
ticular to  that  of  fishing-lines;  so  that  it  is  unnecefsary 
to  repeat  it. 

And,  although  it  does  not  lapply  with  such  entire 
speciality  in  all  its  points  to  the  manufacture  of  cables 
and  cordage,  because  the  friction  to  which  some  of 
these  are  exposed,  may,  perhaps,  be  presumed  in 
some  instances  to  render  them  more  liable  to  being 
rotted;  yet,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt  at  the  best, 
.  seeing  if  the  twine  were  loosely  spun,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  soaked  to  the  heart,  it  'might  be  supposed 
that  each  separate  filament  would  be  inveloped  in  its 
dis(tinct  coating,  which  would  prevent  the  rotting  from 
V  ever  penetrating  farther  than  the  individual  fibre  that 
was  worn  through,  and  seeing  also  that  a  rope  could 
be  thus  formed  without  any  sort  of  twisting,  and  of 
any  form  that  should  be  best  suited  to  the  purpose  re- 
quired, which,  by  admitting  of  an  equal  strain  upon 
each  thready  would  make  *it  much  stronger  with  the 
same  number  of  threads  than  a^y  twisted  rope  ever 
can  be;  a  hempen  rope  might  be  thus  gendered  nearly 
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as  strong  as  one  of  silk  at  present,  so  as  thus  not  only 
to  diminish  the  expence,  but  also  greatly  to'  lighterr 
the  rigging  of  a  vefsel,  and  thus  to  promote  nearly  as 
much  the- general  interests  of  navigation,  as  the  fish- 
cries  of  our  isle. 

I  could,  even  at  this  moment,  point  out  several  other 
material  improvements  ,that  might  be  made  in  these 
two  important  departments;  and,  no  doubt,  the  inge* 
jiuity  of  other  men  would  be  able  to  suggest  many 
more  that  are  totally  beyond  our  present  comprehen- 
sion. These  cursory  hints,  howevefr,  are  enough  to 
$how,  that  it  is  an  object  highly  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  give  an  account  of  some  farther  experin;ient8  by  Dti 
Roxburgh  on  thi§  subject,  with  the  pame  and  botar; 
nical  clafsification  of  the  plant  that  gave  occasion  to 
these  remarks,  accompanied  by  some  hints  for  its  pro- 
pagation and  farther  extension,  with  a  view  to  supply 
the  future  demands  of  this  kingdom. 

•  * 

■^— ^-^-T-        -      ,-        ■  ■-■--■•-  ■  --■ -         _  >Mr       L      ■  *     -  -    _  ■    ,_^_^, 

I 

To  the  Readers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  signs  A,  C.  Z.' earnestly  recommends  an  en- 
largement of  the  agricultural  department  of  this  work,  and  is  extremely 
lolicitous  with  the  Editcn-  to  proceed  rapidly  with  (What  he  sCems  to  ex- 
pect) a  complete  system  of  agriculture.  I  should  have  answered  this 
requisition  very  slightly  had  1  not.  received  many  other  letters  of  a  si- 
milar  tendency  from  various  quarters  since  a  very  early  period  after  the 
work  commenced.  This  circumstance  indicates  that  an  opinion  pretty 
generally  prevails  that  something  of  that  sort  is,  or  was  intended,  which 
makes  me  suspect  that  some  unguarded  exprefsion  of  mine  must  have 
given  rise  to  it ;  although  I  am  totally  unable  to  coi^ecture  where  it  is 
to  be  found:  but,  to  remove  all  doubt,on  this  bead,  it  behoves  me  here 
clearly  and  explicitly  to  declare,  that  such  an  enterprise  never  i^as  m 
contemplation  by  me.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  my  habits  of 
thinking  on  this  subject,  which,  I  imagine,  may  be  unequivocally  col- 
lected from  all  my  agricultural  writings,  must,  I  should  think,  perceive 
that  I  know  myself  to  be  still  at  an  infinite  distance  from  that  degree  of 
knowledge  which  could  authorise  mt  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking. 
This  I  say,  not  out  of  false  modesty,  from  a  desire  to  be  contradicted, 
with  a  view  to  flatter  a  little  childish  vanity;  for  I  am  perfectly  sensible 
that  I  know  a  variety  of  particulars  on  that  subject  whSch  many  persons^^ 
who  think  themselves  completely  qualified  to  execute  this  task^  and 
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who  are  restrained  from  doing  it  merely  from  a  fear  that  their  works 
might  not  sell,  have  never  got  a  single  glimpse  of.    Ignorance  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  only  generates  "presumption;  for  most  true  it  .' 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  that 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Were  my  own  amusement,  or  emolument,  or  the  affording  a  mere  tern* 
porary  entertainment  to  my  reader?  the  principal  objects  I  aimed  at,  I 
doubtlefs  could  bring  forward  a  tolerably  plausible  performance  on  that 
plan ;  for  few  exertions  of  the  mind  are  more  pleasurable  thaii  the  exercise 
of  that  kind  of  superiority  which  the  mere  act  of  giving  dictatorial  precepts 
implies ;  and  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  that  may 
result  from  indulging  this  propensity,  may  be  in  some  sort  excusable  if 
they  thus  gratify  their  own  inclination.  In  them  it  could  only  be  call- 
ed a  blameable  carelefsnefs,  like  a  child  waving  st  firebrand  while  sur- 
'  rounded  by  combustibles ;  with  regard  to  those  who  know  the  danger,  and 
still  persist  in  it,  it -becomes  a  positive  crime^like  wilfully  setting"  on  fire. 
My  object  then  is  to  keep  myself,  as  far  as  pofsible,  from  incurring  the 
blame  of  such  a  serious  charge.  The  little  that  I  really  know,  com-, 
pared  to  the  immensity  that  I  do  not,  is  like  the  drop  in  the  bucket;  a 
mere  nothing:  but  that  little  I  shall  communicate  to  the  readers  as  oc- 
tasion  shall  call  for  it;  and  when  I  do  so,  it  shall  be  given ,vnth  the  firm- 
nefs  it  deserves.  My  principal  aim,  however,  will  be  not  to  teach  others, 
where  I  require  to  be  taught  myself,  but  to  put  them  in  a  way  of  mforra- 
ing  themselves,  and  of  becomings  in  time^  teachers  to  bthe;rs  where  I 
must  have  failed. 

In  one  particular  respecting  agriculture,  however,  I  have,  reason  to 
suspect  that  most  of  my'readers,  and  the  public  in  general,  view  the 
subject  in  a  very  different  light  from  what  I  do.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
universal  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  to  be  best  taught  by 
learned  writings,  by  harangues,  by  premiums,  and  I  know  not  what  of 
that  sort;  all  of  which  I  consider  as  of  trifling  importance.  I  am  stun- 
ned with  the  sounds  **  ignorance  of  our  farmers,"  their  obstinacy,  and  the 
neCefsity  of  putting  them  in  leading-strings,  and  drivinf^  them  en  to  their 
vmn  good;  while  1  know  that  farmers  are  as  much  alive  to  their  own 
interest,  and  as  ready  to  seize-  it  when  it  is  within  thdr  reach  as  any 
clafs  of  persons  whatever.  ,  Who  ever  heard  of  the  obstinacy  of  a  shoe- 
maker, a  taylor,ora  milliner,  who  would  not  adopt  a  new  fashion  ?  No- 
body. And  why?  Because  they  find  it  would  be  much  contrary  to  their 
interest  to  do  so.  And  do  they  not  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  discover- 
ing novelties,  for  the  same  reason?  Are  farmers  then  to  be  accounted  a 
singular  exception  to  all  rules?  .  No.  But  those  who  think  they  can  be 
made  to  go  forward  by  any  other  incitement  than  that  which  stimulates 
all  other  men,  that  is,  a  freedom  to  act  in  the  manner  they  know  will 
best  promote  their  own  interest,  and  a  certainty  that  they  shall  be  se- 
cured in  the  pofi|efsion  of  what  their  ingenuity  and  industry  shall  ac- 
quire, will  doubtlefs  find  themselves  mistaken.  If  a  man  feels  he  has 
ingenuity.  Will  he  not  fiy  to  that  profefsion' where  this  ingenuity  can  be 
turned  to  the  best  account  for  himself  and  his  ^mily?  If  he  has  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  which  disdains  to  be  the  tool  of  any  human  being.  Will 
he  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  himself  and  family  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  when  they  are 
perhaps  in  the  most  helplefs  situation ;  or  opprefsed  by  infinite  harafs- 
ments  at  the  whim  of  another?  If  he  has  an  active  spirit  of  industry, 
with  a  small  capital.  Will  he  not  choose  to  get  into  that  line  where  that 
industry  will  have  the  best  chance  of  raising  him  soonest  to  a  desirable 
tfompeteneyi  or  where  the^  small  capital  can  produce  a  competent  in- 
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come,  with  the  greatest  certainty  or  ease?  Can  a  ^rmeT)  I  ask,  witlumi 
^  lease,  or  whose  lease  approaches  to  a  close,  be  said  to  be  independent? 
Can  a  farmer,  whose  hands  are  tied  up  by  restrictive,  clauses^  that  have 
been  dictated  by  ignorance,  exert  his  ingenuity  with  energy  ?  Can  a 
poor  farpier,  be  he  ever  so  active,  honest,  and  industrious,  be  able 
to  Uve  as  well,  or  raise  hi$  family  into  as  respectable  a  situation  as  in 
many  oiher profefsiotts  in  this  country?  Can  a  farmer  with  a  small  capi- 
tal, or  no  capital  at  all,  ever  hope  to  raise  himself  to  the  same  ^xaltatkm 
of  wealth,  qr  consequence,  as  thousands  of  citizens  in  London,  who 
*were  a  few  years  ago  in  his  situation,  now  enjoy?  If  none  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  in  the  afHrmative,  Why  do  you  talk  of  inciting 
farmers  to  act  by  giving  them  precepts  upon  precepts,  ancl  lefsons  heaped 
above  lefsons  a  hundr«l  fold.  It  is  neither  by  skill  in  their  profefsion, 
nor  vigour  of  exertipn,  that  such  men  in  general  can  raise  themselves; 
but  by  the  practice  oif  the  mean  arts  of  chicanery  and  evasion ;  of  shufRing 
and  cringing,  and  of  cheating  those  who  expect  to  impose  upon  them, 
that  they  are  to  get  forward;  and,  as  their  interest  is  here  deeply  at  stake, 
you  neel  not  doubt  but  their  ingenuity  will  be  exerted,  and  that  they 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  biting  those  who  expect  to  profit  by  their 
simplicity.  In  a  country  thus  circumstanced  the  profefsion  of  agricul- 
ture must  be  degraded ;  and  in  spite  of  the  example  of  a  few,  and  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  many,  that  country  must  be  poorly^ cultivated; 
and  dependance  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  necefsaries  of  life  must 
follow,  though  treatises  on  agriculture  so  much  there  abounded,  as  that 
the  soU  might  be  manured  with  them. 

No  one  thing  that  I  know  places  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  under- 
standing in  such  a  striking  point  of  view,  as  the  perpetual  propensity 
that  men,  even  those  of  the  most  respectable  talents,  have  to  ^ct4e 
upon  subjects  that  they  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  investi- 
gating^ To  hear  persons  in  this  situation  talk  of  the  utmost  physical 
pofsible  productibility  of  a  country,  without  adverting  to  the  over-ruling 
influence  of  rnoral  causes,  is  like  one  who  should  decide  upon  the 
expansile  power  of  the  air  from  a  single  experiment,  without  adverting 
to  the  variation  that  would  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  augmenta- 
tion or  diminution  of  its  heat.  Spain,  with  a  population  of  about  eight 
millions  only,  is  at  the  present  moment  distressed  for  Want  of  food,  and 
can  scarcely  subsist  its  inhabitants  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  same 
Spain,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  sustained  a  population  of  above 
twenty-fite  millions,  and  had  abundance,  and  to  spare.  Is  it  from  any 
physical  variation  in  that  country  that  this  difference  arises?  I  myself 
l^now  in  this  island  a  district  which,  at  the  present  moment,  supports 
at  least  an  hunphbd  times, the  nuniber  of  people  it  could  do  thirty 
years  ago.  These  are  facts  which  are  either  not  known  or  not  adverted 
to  by  those  who  pretend  to  ascertain  the  utmost  pofsible  extent  of  the 
produce  of  this  country.  Senuble  men  ought  not  thus  to  intrude  upon 
the  pn)vince  of  fools.  Ne  suicf  uUra  crepidam  applies  to  iKiore  biisinelses 
than  that  of  a  cobbler.  Knowing  these  things  as  I  do,  can  I,  if  I  seri- 
ously wish  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  this  countvy,  suffer  myself  to  be  carried  away  like  an  idle 
hoy  in  chase  of  the  brilliant  though  unsubstantial  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, which  never  can  be  attained,  while  the  only  objects  of  real  im- 
|)ortance  are  disregarded?  1  shall  discharge  the  task  I  havf  undertaken 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  in  my  power,  by  dwelling  chiefly  upoji  those 
particulars  that  have  the  prospect  of  proving  ultimately  the  most  ben»« 
^ial  to  the  public,  a»  iiar  im  spy  own  judgment  goes. 
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Hew^^  respecting  the  circumstances  that  require  to  he 
chiefly  adverted  to  in  experimental  agriculture j 
particularly  with  a  view^  to  a  proposal  for  insti-^ 
tuting  a  national  experimental  farm. 

[Contiimed  from  page  17 ,"] 

2nd.   Varieties  of  the  bos  tribe  respecting  size. 

The  diversities  of  this  tribe,  in  as  far  as  respects 
the  size  of  body,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  some 
other  clafses  of  aniinals,  the  deg  species  in  particular; 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  much  more  in  regard  to  this  particular  than  has 
been  in  general  suspected.  '  • 
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The  urns,  which  was  formerly  a  native  of  this  islaiui 
and  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by  the  horns  of  vast  mag- 
nitude of  this  animal  that  have  hew  foyund  at  various 
times  in  the  mofses  and  bogs  of  these  countries,  was, 
doubtkfs^  the  largest  creature  of  the  Ox  kind  that  was 
ever  found  in  Europe;  but  the  breed  has  been  extinct 
in  this  country  for  time  immemorial:  no  records' men- 
tion it  as  being  alive  here  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
i^Ur;,  nor  should  we  know  that  it  ever  h^d  been.  a.  na- 
tive of  this  country  were' it  not  for  these  its  itidubitable 
remains.  Thk  breed  (A  cajtde  stiJI  ^bsists.in  the 
Polish  province  of  Lithuania,  and  is  represented  as^ 
much  larger  than  any  other  European  breed;  but  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite  there,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  gain  ground.  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
any  satisfactory  particulars  respectiQg  this  animal. 

But  the  largest  breed  of  cattle  hi>therto  discovered  is 
found  in  the  interior  parts  of  India,  where  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Arnee.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  largest 
quadrupeds  found  on  this  globe ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases  dispute  the  palin  in  point  of  size, 
though  not  of  sagacity,  with  the  elephant  itself.  The 
following  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  I  have 
been  able  to  colkct  concerning  this  huge  creature. 

About  the  year  1790  or  179-J.>  the Hawkesbury  East' 
Indiaman,  on  her  voyage  outward,  while  she  was  going 
up  the  river  Ganges,  and*  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles  below  Calcutta,  fell  in  with  a  bullock  of  this 
species  floating  in  the  river^  and  stifl  alive.  A  boat 
was  immediately  hoisted  out,  which  went  in  chase  of 
this  game:  a* noose  was  soon  thrown  acrofs  the  homs^ 
and  it  was  then  dragged  to  the  ship^s  side,  hoisted  on 
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boards  killed^  cut  up^  and  soon  after  drefsed  for  the 
use  of  the  ship's  company,  who  found  it  a  most  deli- 
cate morsel;  being  the  first  fresh  meal  that  they  had 
tasted  for  many  months.  They  all  thought  it  a  very 
large  sized  ox,  and  were  the  more  surprised  at  this 
|)articular  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  only  two  years 
old.  When  cut  up,  it  was  found  to  weigh  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  per  quarter,  making  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  beef  in  the 
whole  carcase.  As  this  anim^  must  necefsairily  be 
supposed  to  be  lean  at  the  time,  fpr  it  must  have 
floated,  in  all  probability,  many  hundred  miles  down 
the  river  (none  of  this  breed  being  found  lower  than 
about  Plafsy),  and  must  therefore  have  fallen  off  in 
flesh  very  much,  we  cannot  compute  that  a  full  sized 
bullock  of  that  breed,  when  thoroughly  fatted,'  could 
have  been  lefs  than  three  times  that  weight;  so  that 
the  four  quarters  alone  would  have  amounted  to  two 
tons;  an^  enormous  size  for  an  animal  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  William  Haig,  who  was  at  that  time  first  of- 
ficer of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  an  attentive  observer  of 
nature,  was  so  much  strudc  with  the  magnitude  of  its 
size,  and  the  singularity  of  its  appearance  in  other 
respects,  that  he  caused  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
the  horns  to  tie  preserved,  and  sent  to  his. brother,  Mr. 
Jamesr  Haig  of  Edinburgh,  in  whose  pofsefsion  thejr 
now  are,  and  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obsjervirtg 
them  at  leisure:  but  I  think  it  unnecefsary  to  enter 
here  into  a  detailed  description  of  them;  it  is  enough 
simply  to  remark,  that,  instead  of  being  nearly  circu- 
lar, as  a  section  of  the  horn  of  our  common  bullock 
is,  a  section  of  this  horn  more  nearly  approaches  a 
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triangular  form,  bearing  in  this  respect  (though  ia  this 
respect  alone)  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  sheep's  hoitu 
Upon  it  there  appeared  some  external  rugosities,  cspe- 
oially  towards  the  root  of  the  horn;  but  no  circular 
rings  indicative  of  the  age,  as  in  our  cattle.  The  horn 
too^  in  proportion  to  its  size>  is  much  thinner  and 
lighter  than  those  of  European  cattle. 

In  consequence  of  having  my  attention  thus  strongly 
directed  towards  this  subject,  I  was  at  some  pains  ta 
mak6  inquiry  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  India 
respecting  cattle  of  a  large  size  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Some  of  them  mentioned  animals  of  this  kind, 
which  they  said  were  kept  by  the  native  princes  chiefly 
for  parade,  as  elephants  are,  under  the  name  of  fight-, 
ing  bullocks.  Though  I  have  met  with  no  indications, 
that  this  is  either  a  ferocious  or  a  warlike  creature^ 
yet  I  met  with  a  very  convincing  proof  that  such  a 
breed  of  large  bullocks  are  kept  by  some  of  the  native 
princes,  probably  for  parade;  for  three  of  these  crean 
tu'res  were  very  distinctly  delineated  in  a  painting  done 
in  India  representing  one  of  those  enicrtainihents  that 
are  given  by  Indian  princes  for  the  amusement  of  their 
subjects,  similar  to  those  fights  between  strange  ani- 
mals that  were  exhibited  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
arena  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  an  elephant  contend- 
>ing  .against  two  tigers;  in  which  the  attitude  of  the. 
combatants.was  exprefsed  with  great  spirit  and  a  strong 
semblance  of  naturd  Among  the  number  of  objects 
that  were  there  afsemUed,  the  three  cattle  of  which  I 
gpeak  appeared,  as  if  waiting  apart,  each  under  the 
guidance  of  his  leader,  who  was  seated  upon  his  back, 
as  is  represented  in  the  figure  annexed,  which  w^as 
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done  from  a  correct  drawing  made  from  the  picture 
itself;  by  permifsion  of  Gilbert  Innes^  Eaq,  of  Stow, 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  belonged.  These  cattle  are 
said  to  be  twelve,  and  sometimes  fourteen  feet  high; 
but  if  the  rider  on  this  one  be  considered  as  a  scale, 
it  would  seem  not  to  have  attained  quite  so  great  a 
size.  Something  however  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
for  the  exaggeration  occasioned  by  the  surprise  of  see- 
ing a  bullock  so  much  beyond  its  usual  stature. 

TTie  horns  of  all  the  three  cattle  of  this  sort  seen  in 
the  painting,  as  well  as  that  on  the  scull  in  the  pof- 
Sefsion  of  Mr.  Haig,  rose  upwards  nearly  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  face;  they  all  spread  outwards  imme- 
diately after  springing  from  the  head,  and,  bending 
first' upwards,  they  gradually  turned  inwards,  so  as  tp 
approach  each  other  nearly  in  a  circular  form;  but 
those  belonging  to  Mr.  Haig  had  not  yet  attained  the 
age  to  begin  to  turn  inwards.  In  all  these  particulars 
they  seem  to  be  the  same  animal:  but  those  in  the 
picture  are  all  represented  as  being  of  a  circular  form 
.  also,  and  not  at  all  angular,  if  cut  acrofs.  This  we 
might  easily  conceive  to  have  arisen  froni  the  negli- 
gence of  the  painter;  and  I  should  have  had  no  doubt 
of  it,  had  I  not  found  a  pair  of  horns  in  the  pofsefsion 
of  Dr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  brought  from 
India,  and  which  in  all  respects  correspond  with  those 
exhibited  in  the  painting,  having  neither  the  angles 
nor  the  rugosities  that  are  so  conspicuous  on  those 
of  Mr.  Haig*s.  The  skeleton  of  the  head  in  his 
pofsefsion  is  also  much  longer  and  thinner  in  its  pro- 
portions; and  what  we  should  deem  of  a  far  tnofe  ele- 
gant shape  thaii  those  in  the  painting.    From*  tbe*Q 
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coasider&tions  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  there  ex-* 
ist  in  India  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  bos  tribe, 
which  are  of  a.  magnitude  that  far  exceeds  ftny  of  the 
same  clafs  that  are  found  in  Europe,  and  concerning 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  farther  elucidations. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  animals  in  the  painting  are  evi^ 
gently  very  docile,  and  quite  tame.  The  colour  in  all 
the  three  is  a  pure  black,  without  the  smallest  spot  of 
any  other  colour,  unlefs  it  be  one  tuft  of  longish  hair 
vpon  the  forehead  directly  between  the  horns,  which 
is  of  a;  bright  red  colour. 

This  is  the  largest  breed  of  cattle  that'  I  have  yet 
beard  of.  The  smallest  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  never  yet  saw;  but  it  has  been  so  accurately 
described  to  me  by  several  persons  who  have  seen  and 
bundled  it  often,  that  there  can  be  no  pofsibility  of 
entertaining  a  doubt  that  such  a  treed  of  cattle  does 
jictually  exist;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed  as  great 
a  curiosity  as  the  former,  and  as  worthy  of  a  particular' 
investigation  of  its  qualities.  The  diminutive  creature 
to  which  I  here  allude  was  a  bull,  which,  with  a  cow 
of  the  same  breed,  was  brought  by  way  of  natural  ca- 
llosity from  some  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
as  my  information  goes,  with  a  view  to  be  presented 
to  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland;  but,  lunfortu- 
nately,  the  cow  received  a  hqrt  on  board  the  vefsd, 
which  caused  her  death.  The  bull  came  sr.fe,  and 
lived  about  Sion  house,  near  Brentford,  above  eight 
years,  being  quite  domesticated,  and  as  tame  as  a  dog, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  at  Kensington,  who  was  then  gardener 
to  the  duke,  afsures  me,  that  he  has  measured  him 
<)ften  after  be  had  attained  his  fullest  si|;e;  aad  when 
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he  wa5  enormously  fat;  asoid  that  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  was  precisely  two  feet.  He 
was  a  neat^  welI-fora)ed,  and  beautiful  creatui^e  of  his 
kiod.  His  horns  would  -seem  to  have  been  rathec 
loiiger  and  finer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  bulls  in 
this  country^  being  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  very 
sharp.  Like  aU  other  pets^  he  became  very  familiar 
in  the  family.  He  used  to  accompany  the  brewer  to 
the  cdlar^  and  came  at  last  to  relish  a  horn  of  good 
ale  very  well;  and,  after  having  satisfied  himself  com- 
pletely, he  used  to  take  his  place  before  the  hearth  in 

> 

the  servants'  hall,  from  which  it  was  not  an  easy  mat^ 
ter  to  dislodge  him.  He  became  at  length  a  little 
mischievous  and  troublesome'  to  strangers  who  came 
about  the  bouse,  by  some  of  whom,  it  was  supposed, 
he  had  been  so  severely  beaten  as  to  occasion  his  death 
at  last;  ^nd  great  was  the  lamentation  foif  poor  Tom 
(for  so  he  was  called)  on  that  occasion. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  portrait  or  drawing  was  ever 
made  of  this  creature,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn 
Arom  what  particular  part  of  the  coast  of  Afttca  be 
came.  He  was  of  too  small  a  size  to  be  able  to  leave 
a^ny  progeny  behind  him,  unlefs  some  pains  had  been 
taken  for  that  purpose,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  was  ever  attempted;  so  that  we  can  know  nothing 
either  of  the  good  or  the  bad  qualities  of  that  variety 
of  cattle,  nor  any  thing  farther  daan  what  respects  its 
size  alone. 

I  observed^  not  many  mcmths  ago,  a  paragraph  in 
,  a  newspaper,   intimating  that .  a  cow  had  been  pre- 
sented by  a  captain  of  a  ship  to  a  gentleman,  I  think 
in  the  west  of  England,  which  measured  only  three 
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feet  in  height.  If  so,  and  if  the  cow  was  full  grown^, 
it  must  be  another  breed  of  diminutive  cattle,  but 
much  larger  than  the  former.  Should  this  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  person  who  knows  more  of  this  crea- 
ture, particular  information  respecting  it  will  be  taken 
as  a  favour.  ^ 

Another  small  breed  of  cattle  was  brought  from 
India  about  twenty  years  ago  by  captain  Dundas, 
which  were  kept  by  him  for  many  years  at  his  seat 
called  Money-hill  in  Hertfordshire,  where  they  bred, 
and  prospered,  as  well  as  in  their  native  country. 
What  has  become  of  them  since  his  death  I  know 
not;  nor  do  I  know  that  any  pains  were  taken  for 
ascertaining  their  comparative  merits  in  any  respect 
with  other  breeds.  I  have  only  understood,  that,  as 
in  India,  they  were  found  to  afford  here  a  very  incon-f 
siderable  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  one  proof,  among 
many,  that  the  small  quantity  of  milk  in  India  is  not. 
to  be  solely  attributed  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

The  smallest  breed  of  cows  I  have  yet  seen,  that 
Are  natives  of  Europe,  is  that  which  is  called  the 
Guernsey  cattle,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  fully  hereafter.  The  Highland  breed  of 
cattle,  commonly  called  kihe  in  England,  is  also 
much  below  the  size  of  the  usual  breed  of  dattle  in 
England;  and  sonfe  of  them  are  of  very  beautiful 
forms.  Larger  than  these,  and  perhaps  still  more 
elegant  in  their  form,  are  the  Devonshire  cattle.  The 
Lancashire  are,  I  believe,  still  superior  in  size,  and 
the  Leicester  above  these;  but  I  believe  the  largest  in 
size  that  are  found  ^  in  this  island  are  some  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  Dutch  or  Holdernefs  breed.    On  thi^ 
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head^  however,  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  to  speak 
decisively.  In  shorty  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  enter 
into  a  critical  disquisition  upon  this  subject  on  the 
present  occasion.  What  I  mean  chiefly  to  establish 
is^  that  there  are  different  breeds  of  cattle,  which  in 
point  of  sizCf  as  well  as  other  qualities,  vary  greatly 
from  each  other;  and  that  this  depends  upon  the 
breeds  and  not  upon  the  accidents  of  climate^  food, 
&c.  as  has  been  too  often  supposed. 

The  plain  inference  then  that  I  wish  to  draw  from 
this  fact  is^  that  if  the  breeds  be  really  and  truly  dif- 
ferent, they  may  vary  from  each  other  in  many  of 
their  lefs  obvious  qualities,  as  much  as  thiey  differ  from 
jeach  other  in  respect  to  size;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  of  much  importance  to  the  community,  that  these 
1  qualities  in  each  distinct  breed  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained by  fair  and  accurate  experiment.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  I  should  hope  might  tend  to  show  the 
utility  of  such  an  investigation. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  agriculturists 
arguing  about  the  propriety  of  consuming  the  produce 
of  their  fields  with  large  or  with  small  cattle;  and  on 
^uchv  occasions  arguments  of  the  following  kind  are 
often  adduced.  If  three  cattle  of  thirty  stone  weight 
each  consume  only  as  much  food  as  two  of  forty-five 
stone  weight  each,  will  it  not  be  equally  profitable  to 
the  farmer  to  consume  it  with  the  three  small. as  with 
the  two  large  beasts?  Now,  without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  present,  I  mean  only  to  say, 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  question  shows,  that 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  proposes  it,  as  well  as 
^at  c^  him  who  afsents  to  it,  has  been  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  an  imprefsion  that  m|iy  prove  extremely  £al« 
lacious:  for  it  ia  evident,  that  both:  of  them  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  same  quantity  of  food  will  go  equally 
far  in  nourishing  both-  breeds  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk  of  carcase;  for  on  no  other  'supposition  could  the 
argument  be  accounted  good  for  any  thing. 

But  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  vthat  different 
.breeds  of  animals  of  the  same  clafs  will  require  very 
different  quantities  cf  food  to  produce  the  same  weight 
of  flesh  equally  fat  and  juicy;  and  as  ^one  of  these 
breeds  may  be  of  a  larger  sise  than  the  othisr;  it  would 
be  a  very  fallacious  mode  pf  reasoning  indeed  to  say, 
that  because  such  a  field  can  nourish  two  beasts  of  a 
particular  breed  that  weigh  forty-five  stone,  it  will 
equally  well  nourish  three  of  another  breed  that  weigh 
only  thirty  stone  each;  and, that  therefore  it  is  a  mat<- 
ter  of  indifference  which  may  be  preferred :  because, 
for  aught  that  yet  appears,  it  may  so  happen,  that  the 
field  that  could  sustain  no  more  than  two  beasts  of. ' 
forty-five  stoike  each  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  rear 
not  three  only,  but  five  or  six,  pofsibly  even  more,  of 
thirty  stone  each,  or  %Ace  versa.  To  give  an  examples 
take  a  mastiff,  a  greyhound,  and  a  shock  dog,  whose 
weights  are  respectively  sixty,  thirty,  and  fifteen  pounds 
each.  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  the  quantity 
of  food  required  to  keep  these  dc^s  in  good  condition 
would  be,  nearly,  for  the  mastiff,  one  pound;  for  the 
greyhound  one  pound.;  fof  the  shock  dog  three  ounces, 
a  day.  Of  course,  one  hundred  pounds  of 'food  would 
nourish  of  mastiff  flesh  six  thousand  pounds;  of  the 
greyhound  ditto  three  thousand  pounds;  of  die  shock 
dog  ditto  about  eight  thousand  pounds;  so  that  ths 
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k^s  in  employiDg  the  «ecQnd^  when  compared  wiUi 
the  firsts  would  be  as  two  to  one;  and  that  of  em- 
plojriiig  the  second,  when  oocnpared  with  the  thifd, 
would  be  as  two  and  three-fourths  to  one  nearly. 

The  ^ybove  statement  is  not  given  as  being  absolutely 
accurate,  but  merely  ad  illustrative.  And  as  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  though  not  perhaps  to  aa 
equal  d^ee^  takes  place  between  different  breeds  of 
cattle  as  of  dogs,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  such  simple 
calculation  as  it  has  been  usually  supposed,  to  ascer* 
tain  whether  it  will  be  the  most  beneficial  in  a  par^ 
ticular  case  to  adopt  a  large  or  a  small  breed  of  cattle* 
It  is,  indeed^  impo&ible  that  it  ever  can  be  done  in 
that  general  lumping  way;  for,  if  ever  the  real  qua« 
lities  of  different  breeds  shall  come  to  be  accurately 
ascertained,  it  will,  doubtlefs,  be  found,  that  they  vary 
in  regard  to  so  many  particulars,  that  perhaps  no  one 
rule  can  ever  be  made  general,  because,  from  the  pe* 
culiarities  of  the  case  and  the -nature  of  the  circum* 
stances,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  large  breed 
may  be  preferable  to  a  small  one,  or  vice  versa;  an^ 
that,  by  a  very  small  variation  of  circumstances,  the 
case  may  be  reversed.  But  if  two  breeds  could  be 
found  that  were  equal  in  all  respects,  there  are  many 
circumstances  in  which  the  small  would  be  preferable 
to  the  large. 

In  the  first  place,  a  small  animal,  if  put  upon  pas* 
ture  fields  where  the  surface  is  a  little  soft,  will  be 
inore  easily  supported  than  one  of  larger  weight,  and 
not  be  so  apt  to  poach  it.  What  a  difference  theve 
l^ould  be  in  this  respect  between  an  Amee  of  the 
^ei^t  pf  four  tons  or  upwards,  and  a  Tom  that 
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would  not  perhaps  exceed  an  hundred  poands !  'fhe 
latter  too  x:ould  tind  an  abundant  bite  and  sufficient 
food  to  fill  its  belly  upon  a  much  barer  pasture  than 
the  former. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  innumerable  situa- 
tions in  which  small  beaftt  will  be  much  better  suited 
to  the  accommodation  of  a  family  than  a  larger,  or 
in  which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  three  or 
four  instead  of  one.  Many  a  poor  person  would  have 
abundance  of  food  for  a  Tom  cow,  who  could  not 
pofsibly  maintain  one  of  a  larger  size;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  that  such  a  cow  would  yield  may  be  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  wants  of  the  famiFy,  where  a  larger 
quantity  would  only  prove  distrefsful.  Persons  in  mo- 
derate circumstances  too,  where  the  risk  is  divided, 
are  much  lefs  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  distrefs 
by  deaths,  than  they  would  be  if  all  were  in  one;  and, 
as  the  cows  may  calve  at  different  times,  they  are  lefs 
in  danger  of  being  totally  deprived  of  that  useful  ar- 
ticle at  one  time,  and  of  having  it  in  too  great  quan- 
tity at  another.  The  supply  becomes  more  equal; 
they  never  experience  either  superfluity  or  want.  In 
like  manner,  a  family  that  lives  in  the  country,  if  it 
foe  moderately  large,  can  easily  consume  a  small  beast 
of  their  own  killing,  whereas  a  large  one  proves  dis- 
trefsful to  them;  one  half  of  it  miist  be  eaten  befbre 
it  is  fit  for  use,  or  a  great  part  of  it  must  be  thrown 
away  as  being  tainted.  Every  person  in  such'  circum- 
stances must  know,  that  three  or  four  small. beasts 
would  be,  to  them,  of  more  than  twice  the  value  of 
one  that  was  equal  to  the:m  in  weight. 
Lastly,  small  beasts  will  always^  find  a  ,ready  i^afT 
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ket,  «nd  will  usually  bring  a  higher  price  in  proper- 
tion  to  their  weight,  than  large.  The  very  reasons 
iilready  afsigned  bring  more  purchasers.  Is  it  for 
milk?  How  many  more  can  reach  the  price  of  a  small 
cow  than  a  large  one!  Is  it  for  rearing?  How  many 
have  keep  for  a  small  one,  that  could  not  have  it  for 
one  of  a  large  size!  Is  it  fat,  and  for  the  butcher? 
Perhaps  in  Smithfield  market  it  may  make  little  dif- 
ference; but  in  other  places  thare  are  many  who  will 
choose  the  small  in  preference  to  the  large.  All  this 
is  on  the  supposition  that  the  meat  is  of  an  equal  qua- 
lity in  both  cases;  but  if  it  should  happen,  that  the 
small  meat  is  also  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the 
large,  the  difference  in  itjs  favour  would  be  still  more 
consiSerable* 

From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  the  mere 
size  of  a  breed  of  cattle  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference; 
and  particularly,  that  those  of  a  diminutive  size  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  with  contempt,  as  they  too  often 
seem  to  be.  They  ought  rather  to  have  their  qualities 
carefully  investigated;  because,  as  we  have  evidence  in 
the  dog  species^  that  some  small  kinds  pofsefs  excel- 
lent qualities  which  cannot  be  found  in  any^that  are 
of  a  larger  size^  it  may  so  happen,  that  similar  valuable 
qualities  may  be  found  to  peculiarise  some  of  the  small- 
er breeds  of  cat tle<.  They,  therefore,  deserve  our  par-, 
ticular  attention;  for  if  any  of  them  shall  be  found  to 
be  truly,  valuable,  they  wilftend  more  to  augment  the 
comforts  of  those  who  arc  among  the  most  helplefs  in- 
dividuals of  the  community  than  any  other,  while  they 
may  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  luxurious  dainties 
with  which  the  tables  of  ihe  rich,  though  plentifully 
loadef]^  are  not  yet  by  them  deemed  to  superabound.  . 
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3rd.    Varieties  of  Cattle  respecting  milk* 

The  divemties  that  take  place  between  different 
breeds  of  cattle  in  regard,  to  milk  are  very  great,  not 
only  as  to  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size,  bat 
to  the  quality  also  of  that  milk  in  different  varieties. 
The  richest  milk  yet  known  in  Europe  is  afforded  by 
a  small  breed  of  cows  that  are  natives  of  Aldemey, 
and  some  other  smalb  islands  off  the  coast  of  France. 
These  cows  constitute  a  remarkable  variety  in  several 
other  respects.  The  body  is  thin,  the  legs  fine  and 
sinewy,  and  the  creature  throughout  its  whole  appear- 
ance as  much  resembles  a  dee^  as  an  ox.  Experiments 
are  wanted,  not  only  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  this  milk,  but  the  average  relative 
proportions  between  that  and  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  doing  this,  an  opportunity  would  ,be  given 
to  mark  with  precision  the  variations  that  take  place 
in  this  respect  between  different  individuals  of  the 
tame  breed,  which,  if  once  begun,  would  lead  to  a 
long  train  of  important  discoveries* 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  cattle  which  are  reared  in  this 
island,  that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  AU 
derney  in  point  of  richnefs  of  milk,  is  the  Highland, 
or  Killoe  breed,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Thi^  br^ed, 
as  well  as  that  of  Alderney,  is  of  a  small  si^e,  btit 
very  different  from  it  in  its  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance. Many  are  the  varieties  of  this  breed;  and  some 
of  them  seem  to  pofsefs  qualities  that  well  deserve  to 
be  fairly  ascertained  by  accurate  experiments.  Some 
individuals  of  this  kind  that  have  fallen  under  my  own 
particular  observation,  not  only  afforded  rich  milk  in 
very  large  quantities  in  proportion  to  their  size^  but 
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po&efeed  the  quality  of  fattening  also  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  I  had  once  a  cow  of  a  mixed  blood  of 
this  8ovt,  wkich  not  only  yielded  an  unusual  quantity 
(c£  very  rich  milk,  but  that  ^neraQy  for  about  eleven 
months  in  the  year.  This  cow,  which  I  kept  till  she 
was  ten  years  old,  was  at  all. times  in  much  better 
condition  than  the  other  cows  which  were  kept  along 
with  her,  and  equally  weD  fed;  and  her.  descendaDts 
retained  the  same  quality  aa  long  aa  I-  kept  them, 
which  was  for  several  generations,  and  as  long  aa  I 
kept  cows  of  any  sort.  This  fact  I  wish  to  be  gene- 
rally known,  as'  it  afibrda  one  evidence  at-  least  that 
several  valuable  quaUlies  may  be  found  united  in  the 
same  aniasoal;  some  others  will  incidentally  occur. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe^  at  the  present 
moment,  firom  ali  the  observations  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
which,  I  fear,  is  too  general,  that  if  a  beast  pofsefses 
one  good  quality  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  necefsarily 
presupposes,  that  it  must  be  inferior  to  other  breeds 
in  other  respects.  ,  Most  people  suppose,  that  if  a  cow 
gives  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  it  must  be  ihin,  and 
if  she  gives  much  milk,  sh^  must  be  a  poor  feeder. 
The  fact,  just  stated,  and  many  others  that  have  oc^r 
curred  to  me  (and  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  he  has 
had  much  experience  in  this  respect,  after  he  has 
taken  a  retrospective  view  of  his  own  experience,  if 
it  does  not  confirm  the  remark),  give  good  reason  to 
inspect  that  the  rule  is  un&unded;  and  that  if  some 
instances  concur  with  it  (which  doubtlefs  does  hap- 
pen) these  can  be  considered  aa  coincidences  merely 
casual,  and  not  necessary^    Experimients  tending  to 
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set  this  point  in  a  clear  light  .must  Burely  be  deeaaec^ 
of  primary  importance. 

On  this  subject  allow  me  to  mention,  tbat  a  sel^-^ 
tioo  of  this  (the  Highland)  breed  of  cattle  had. been 
made  many  years  ago  by  Mi.  Farqaharsoaof  Inver-f 
cauldy  a  gendeman  in  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeeiir 
shire^  that  ..have  been  kept  by  him  jsver  since  for  the 
purposes  of  the  dairy  chiefly,  which  have  ^Iveii  great 
satisfaetian  in  that  respect,  ^nd  are  found  at  the  $4ipe 
time  to  fatten  very  early  at, all  ages.     These  were 
cnnce  crofted  with   the   Falkland  or   Fifesbire  breed 
(whidh,  though  tolerable  ca(ttle,  are.  by  no  means  va- 
lued for  their  milk),  yet  the  descendants  of  these  afr 
ford  a  large  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  which  is  alsa  of  a  very'  rich  quality. .   One. of 
these  iBmall  cows,  will  yield  during  the  summer  season 
between  eight  and  nine  Scotch-  pints  of  inilk.  (about 
four  gallons  and  a  half  i^nglish)  in  the  day,  the  cream 
of  which  being  separated  and  churned  will  afford  one 
pound  and  from  ten  to  twelve,  ounces  of  butter  aver- 
dupoise.  vi^eight. 

If  .we  try  to  invelstigate  the  qualities  of.  the  other 
breeda  of  cows  that  have  become  conspicuous  in  this 
island,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  comparative 
merits.  30  to  milk,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  vague 
(pinions  respecting  unalicentained  facts,  ^ It  seems  to 
be  pretty  generally  admitted  tbat  the  Dutch  short- 
homed  or  Hoklernefs  breed  of  cow^  yield  more  milk 
than  any  others,  though  it  is  as  generally  admitted 
that,  the  milk  of  these  cows  is  of  a  very  thin  quality. 
I  have  met  with  no  facts,  however^  that  afford  4,6ci« 
sive  proofs  of  either  of  these  positions*.    This  breed 
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of  cattle^  unleis  it  be  for  milk  only^  is  perhaps  infe- 
]i<>r  to  most  kinds  of  cattle  reared  in  this  island:  nor 
is  it  at  all  clear  to  me^  that  even  iii 'respect  to  milk 
there  are  hot  other  breeds  that  iequal  if.  not  exceed 
them.  The  quantity  of  milk  that  one  of  those  cows 
yields  in  a  day,  for  a, short  time  after  calving,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  grafs,  is  indeed  very  large.  In  these 
circumstances  I  have  known  a  single  coW  yield  eight 
gallons  (English)  of  milk  a  day.:  but  it  must  be  re^ 
collected  that  these  are  among  At  largest  sized  cattle 
reared  in  this  island^  and  thj3it  they  continue  only  for 
a  month  or  two  after  calving  to  yield  that  very  large 
qnahtity  of  milk^  after  which  time  it  usually  dimi- 
nishes veiy  much.  The  litde  cow  I  mentioned  above 
that  belonged  to  myself,  though  she  wa9  not  above 
half  the  size  of  one  of  those,  yielded  sometimes  about 
seven  gallons  of  milk  soon  after  calving,  and  when 
properly  fed  would  perhaps  have  yielded  about  five 
gallons  a  day  on  an  average  for  eleven  months  in  th^ 
year  (for  she  would  have  given  milk  at  all  times  till 
the  day  of  her  calving,  if  she  had  been  milked  till 
then) .  This  is  perhaps  more  milk  than  any  Holder- 
nefs  cow  has  been  known  t6  yield  during  the  whole 
year,  though  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  half  the  quan- 
ttty  of  food  would  have  sustained  hef •  Were  I  here 
to  state  the  quantity  of  butter  that  milk  would  have 
yielded,  compared  to  what  the  same  quantity  of  some 
of  the  thinnest  Holdernefs  milk  would  yields  the  dif« 
fdrence  would  be  still  more  striking;  but^  as  I  km  far 
from  thinking,  thinnefs  of  milk  has  been  proved  to  be 
an  invarialle  property  of  this  breeds  I  decline  to  make 
this  point  of  the  parallel. 
Vol.  III.  H 
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>  -TheJ'S&9bik'i0oM  'ftref-d^ttfieditgdfSid  ^ii^^Ji^^lSie 

i\k,  Plough  bea'^ifU!  ^^rWlufafbt^'U^Olh^^^^^W^, 

the  solitary  cxpferimfenfe  by  Mn  Faftpibar^dft  Afci&Ve 
ijuoted,  I  bav%  M(it>h^r^^f  s.  rihgle  atttfem^  iba^iftg 

•  only  Sire 'bdu|fet  l^^he- ferdei^ko  keep  Axp'teirf  sli«jk 
a*  diali6e'bf|ifig^  tbMd  fid^irf?^'  OflnHfe^^vib^ctrthere 
is  such  aconfusc^t^^M'c^'indi&tVtiet  f^aSH^bar jltoike 
minds  of  men,  ths^  it  will  b^,lQng  before  they  can  be 
brought  in  any  way  to  think  consistently  upon  it,  x)r, 
of  course,  to  make  any  experiments  that  tend  to  profit; 
though  I  can  fairly  say,  from  the  facts  that  have  fall- 
en under  my  own  view,  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
rural  economy  iJiat  is  susceptible  of  greater  iniprove- 
ments  than^that  erf .  breeding  cattle  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dairy,    :  - 

If  we  are,,  ia  this  respect^  unacquaii^ted  with  the 
qualities  of  the  cattle  that  sire  fed  in  pdr  own  stalls,  it 
will  Blot  be  expected  that  we  can  know  any  thing  with 
precision  respecting  those  of  distant  countries.  There 
seems,  however^  good  reason  to  suspect  that  none  of 
the  .vamties  i>f  the  boff  tftbe  yiel3  ifiearly  so  much 
i]q|Hk^  the  common  kind  that  is  generally  di^esti- 
<:aie^  In  ^Europe.  The  bxtffalo,  which  4fr  sometitnes 
tamed  in  the  higher  parts  of  Germany,"  iS  said  to  yield 
very  little  mifk  in  proportion  to  its  sike."  In  the  East 
Indies  the  cows,  which  are  generally  of  the  Bii^on  clafs, 
from  the  best  information  I  can  get,  are  Found  in  ge- 


■  -ti]fral.^^(f^  bot-^mQK<$fai&n>«n£ogl!A'qMrt  s  day: 
„\>.m  ljlC^jiIr;m«*iH^Sbi4n^  feet  ;ibM,iseftini'\ftg«e  Mi 

.^ly^itffOHUdeenijis.iwrBivMweifeff  itBiwUlt.'m.Isviia- 
^affcjti  tljs.f^oaof  wJ!cW»ifflt)ff(xnljf,«dafciflg»tB'^- 

7|iBfiitKt>t»«re*aaiingt0-»9cWwn  HwiwcBfewyfrcw. 

-'vn,  i)ioivev.er^  I  shaJl  introdu(ite  ^irf  dw.nflxt  Ruiftber 
,eMii9;pnctiGaI  Venarkf  ;os(  the  maBageOt^Qti.'tf  t^e 

■  ^iy,;l>Bing  Hw  r«salt  9f:e«perien<ie,>.  ■  . ...      '■.,■:>   ' 
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On  the  transformations,  &c.  of  Insects^ 

[Cwttnuid  fr<m  f>agt  36.] 

Of  the  Formica-Leo^  or  Lion  AtU, 

The'  diversities  of  nature  are  infinite:  and  in  no 
particular  are^  they  inore  so,  than  in  what  respects  the 
habitudes  and  modes  of  living  of  the  larvae  of  insects^ 
In.  our  last,  we  had  occasion  to  bring  under  review  an 
aquatic  insect,  which,  thpugh  it  inhabits  the  water 
for  the  greatest  part  of  its  life,  differs  from  fishes  ia 
general,  in  being  in  no  respect  carnivorous.  It  be- 
longs rather  to  a  clafs  of  animals  that  has  been  so  lit- 
tle observed,  as  not  to  have  obtained  a  distinctive 
name,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  called  terrivorous. 
The  insect  that  at  present  attracts  >our  notice,  though 
like  the  Ephemera  it  is  iii  its  perfect  state  a  fly  with 
four  y^ings,  produces  a  progeny  which,  in  its  larva 
state,  seeks  shelter  in  the  earth,  not  for  the  sake  6f 
consuming  that  substance  as  food,  biit  for  employing 
it  as  a  trap,  by  a  device  of  a  most  singular  kind  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  for  ehsnaring  other  insects,  and  for  con- 
cealing itself  from  their  view  until  they  shall  be 
brought  within  its  grasp,  when  it  seizes  them  with 
an  unrelenting  gripe,  and  devours  them  with  a  vora- 
cious avidity. 

This  insect,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  man- 
ners and  the  singuliurity  of  its  form,  not  lefs  than  its 
longevity  in  that  fortti  (about  two  years),  has  attracted 
much  more  notice  in  its  larva  than  in  its  pupa  state; 
so  that  the  animal,  like  the  silk -worm,  still  retains 
the  name  which  it  had  obtained  In  that  state  perhaps 
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before  it  was  known  that  it  ever  afsumed  a  winged 
form;  for  while  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  as  its 
traps  are  more  peculiarly  calculated  for  ensnaring  ants 
than  any  other  game^  and  as  it  seilzes  them  with  a 
firmnefs  of  grasp  similar  to  that  of  the  lion  with  its 
prey>  from  whence  they  scarcely  ever  escape,  it  has 
been  called  Formica-Leo^  biit  in  English  lion  ant, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say^  the  lion,  or  devourer  of 
ants;  but  its  manners  jure  in  other  respects  so  little 
analogous  to  that  of.  the  lion,  that  some  naturalists 
have  objected  to  the  name:  that,  however,  is  of  little 
consequence,. 

The  form  of  this  insect  js  singular,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  that  nature  intended  it 
should  follow.  Its  abdomen' is  very  large^  resembling 
in  a  small  degree  that  of  some  kinds  of  spiders ;  but 
it  is  divided  into  eleven  rings>  each  of  which  supports 
a  series  of  tubercles,  from  which  proceed  a  few  short 
stiff  hairs,  th^t  appear  very  conspicuous  when  exa* 
mined  by  a  lens.  Its  head  is  flat,  and  of  a  sort' of 
triangular  form.  From  the  two  upper  angles  are  pro* 
truded  a  pair  of  moveable  orgari's  of  singular  .power, 
which  in  certain  points  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  > 
the  horns  of  quadrupeds.  They  are  thidcest  at  the 
base,  and  taper  toward  the  point  where  they  bend  in- 
wards. The  animal  has  a  power  to  move  tbese  mem- 
bers so  as  to  close  them  like  a  forceps,  said  even  fo 
make  the  points  crpfs  each  other  at  pleasure.  •  These 
organs  answer  the  purpose,  not  only  of  seizing  its 
prey,  as  do  the  paws  of  the  lion,  but  they  also  serve 
as  an  organ  for  conveying  food  to  the  stomach,  like 
the  proboscis  of  the  gnat  and  several  other  insects;  for 
this  creature  has  no  mouth  properly  so  called,  nor 
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teethi   lior  othet  organs  usually  connected  with  it; 
Close  by  the  root  of  theSe  horns/  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
jecting knob,  is  placed  a  pair  of  eyes  of  great  bi4l- 
iiaiicy.     Each  of  these  eyes,  though  they  appear  io 
be  one  only  to  the  naked  eye,  are  discovered  by  the"^* 
microscope  to  consist  of  six  round  eyes.    The  head  is 
connected  with  the  corcelet  by  means  of  a  neck  di^ 
thorax  of  a  singular  conformation.    Like  Its  hords,  ^ 
this  organ  also  admits  of  movements  of  an  uncommon 
kind.    It  can  be  lengthened  to  a  considerable  degree, 
or  shortened  so  as  totally  to  disappear,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal,  nearly  after  the,  same  manner,  to  ap- 
pearance, as  a  pocket  telescope  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened.     The  creature  is.  provided  with  six  legs, 
like-many  other  insects;  but,  their  articulations/Bre  so 
disposed,  th^t  it  cannot  move  forward,  but  must  of 
necefsity,  when  it  changes  place,  move  backward. 
From  this  conformation  of  body  its  habits  would  seem '  - 
to  have  been  formed,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  these 
habits  had  been  the  result  of  reasoning.     To  speak 
more  philosophically,  however,  it  behoves  us  to  say, 
that  it  has  been  endowed  with  such  instinctive  pro- 
pensities, as  enables  it  to  employ  all  these  peculiarities 
of  conformation  in  a  most  wonderful  manner  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  subsistence. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  more  distinct 
notion  of  this  singular  creature,  it  is  represented  in  the 
figure  page  103  at  A  in  its  natural  size,  as  viewed  from 
above,  with  its  heck  contracted,  zxA  at  B  with  its 
neck  stretched  to  its  full  length  j  in  which  figures  c 
r^  the  horns,  y  a  pair  of  very  fine  antennas  that  spring 
6ut  below  the  horns  and  immediately  above  the  Idiofr 
in  which  the  eye  is  placed,  i  the  foremost  pair  of  legs. 
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vhichif^  8|^Qrt)  w»  the|^cond  j,qir,  wliich  ar?  longer. 
Th^  tjiird  pair  of  legs'  ^rf|  vmder-  th^  b9dy,  and  "not 
seen  in  these  figures,  but  appear  in  iheir  natural  j>o- 
.  sitiDii  on  the  side  view  which  is^giveri-.of  the  fame  in- 
sect Jnaguitied  to  about  double  i)8  ^iz&^t  p,  in  which 
the  same  letters  refer,  to. the  same  .objects  sis  above,  n 
being  one  of  the' hinder  legp..  The  horns  here  ar$  re^ 
prfisfnted  asif  cfofsed.  , .  „  ,     ,^' 

#i1l^fifl     ^■ 


The  ForOiidi-Leo,  <»  UbD  Ank 

As  it  has  been  destined  to  live  entirely  upon  animal 
fiiod,  and  is  totally  incapacitated  firom'  pttrsuing  its 
preyhy  speed  of  footi  itwa*  nefffsary.thftt  it  should 
provide  its  sustenance  b.y,-ineans'  of  wile*}  and  ,tbe 
cantrivEfiice.  by  which  nature  bas  directed  it  ta  {ipply 
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its  powers  with  effect  for  that  purpose  U  of  a  sort  that 
has  greatly  excited  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  con-' 
templated  it.     It  always  chooses  for  its  place  of  abode 
a  dry  incoherent  sand.     In  this  it  forms  a  circulair 
cavity  of  a  funnel*shape,  highest  .at  the^rim^  and  deep- 
est in  the  middle.    This  is  made  as  deep  as  the  sand' 
will  admit  of  without  running  down.    When  all  is 
finished^'  our  little  animal  buries  itself  in  the  ceatre> 
the  whole  of  the  body  and  every  thing  else  being  cbja-' 
cealed,  except  the  horn-like  forceps,  which  are  left 
wide  open  ready  to  seize  the  prey,  and  its  eyes  at  the 
base  of  the  horns,  which  just  peep  out  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand.     In  this  position  it  lies  patiently 
upon  the  watch  until  some  game  shall  unwarily  en- 
croach upon  her  domains;  and,  as  ants  delight  in  si- 
milar situations,  these  are  oftener  entrapped  than  any 
other  kind  of  animal;  though  our  voracious  watcher 
rejects  none  that  ^he  can  master;  not  even  those  of 
her  own  species,  which  she  devours  as  readily  as  others 
when  they  fall  into  *her  snare.     Whenever  a  carelefs 
rambler  gets,  over  the  highest  mound,  the  sand  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  declivity,  being  extremely  loose, 
it  usually  slips  down  so  far  along  with  the  creature* 
Should  the  ant  tumble  to  the  bottom^  it  is  instantly 
seized  by  the  forceps,  whose  sharp  points,  if  it  b^  not 
of  too  large  a  size,  pierce  quite  through  and  through 
the  body,  and  so  eflectually  transfix  it  that  all  struggle 
is  very  quickly  at  an  end;  but  should  the  falling  crea«* 
ture  stop,  by  the  way,  it  instantly  endeavours  to  re- 
cover itself,  and  tries  to  regain  the  summit  by  climb- 
ing ,up  the  sides  of  the  funnel  as  quickly.as  it  can. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  hunter  observe  this,  than  jft 
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Iteds  its  tieaid  with  sand,  and  throws  it  up  with  a  jerk 
of  its  neck,  so  as  to  make  it  fall  in  a  shower  above 
the  poor  straggling  insect;  and  this  operation  is  so' 
quiddy  repeat^,  and  reiterated'  so  long,  that  it  seldopi- 
fails  to  overpower  th€  straggler  and  to  brir^  it  to  the 
bottom,  wfaete  it  is  seized,  and  deliberately  devoured : 
I  say  devoured,  though  this  term  cannot  be  applied  in 
its  strictest  sense;  for  the  carcase  remains  entire,  and 
retkiiu  nearly  its  original  form  after  all  its  juices  have 
been  drained  from  it;  and  so  completely  is  this  done, 
that  the  solid  parts  are  rendered  quite  dry  before  it 
parts  with  them;  so  that,  if  no  other  game  presents 
itself  in  the  meanwhile,,  the  carcase  may  be  easily  re-^ 
duced  to  powder  by  the  fingers  before  it  be  rejected. 
When  it  is  perfectly  druned,  the  satiated  hunter,  with 
one  vigorous  jerk,  tiirows  it  far  beyond  the  utmost 
verge  of  its  funneU  .  He  then  repairs  whatever  damage 
the  funnel  may  have  sustained  in  the  struggle,  and 
patiently  resumes  his  former  station. 

It  Js  surprising  to  see  what  strength  this  little  crea- 
tsore  discovers  in  its  struggles  with  its  prey.  In 
these  contests  the  large  swell  of  the  body,  being  bu- 
ried under  the  sand,  gives  it  a  firm  hold  of  the  earthy 
so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  dragged  from  thence  by 
force.  Foe  experimctit's  sake,  a  large  bee  deprived  of 
its  wings  was  put  into  one  of  these  traps;  it  was  in* 
stantly  seized  by  means  of  the  horns;  the  struggle  was 
very  hard,  and  long  continued;  hut  the  formica^leo, 
by  repeatedly  raising  it  up,  and  knocking  it  down  with 
great  violence  upon  the  ground,  at  length  succeeded 
in  totally  overcoming  the  bee,  which  seemed  at  the 
first  to  be  of  twice  its  strength. 
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Such  16  the  uncleyiatipg  occupation  of  Aiftmdei&o 
sect  when  iu  funsiel  ifr  in  complete  orcknr.    But  as  it 
increafl^  in  sae^  the  diameter  of  its  trap  must  h6aug^ 
xnented;  and  after  a  certain  length  of.  time  |he  iusm^- 
itself  )>eooBies^6o  much  deranged^  that  it  19  finaVy: 
abaodoaed^,  and  ^a  new<  one  must  be  formed/in  .its 
steads    This:  is  an  hep^ulcfian  bAiour;  but  ifitfects  ia 
general  ar6  s<>  industrious,*  that  no  necess^ry^.  lal;K>uj; 
seeii)[s  ever  to  be  burdensome:  nor  is  the  Foni»ca4eQ. 
an  exception  to  this  rule*    After  having  fixed. ob  a 
proper  spot^  ^mong  the  lightest  and  driest  sand  that 
it  c^n  fi^dj  it  beginsby  describing  a  cirdi^  as  wide  as 
it  intends  the  outer  rim  of  its  funnel  should  be.    ThtSk 
it  does  with  great  exaotnefS)  movilsg' backwards  allfthe 
time  (with  its  body  in  the  position  as  at  C)^  ast  id 
gardener  when  digging,  and  working  busily  the  whol^ 
way  as  it  goes,  throwing  the  sand  always  to'  the  outer 
side  of  the  circle  that  it  is  describing. ,  The  priocipd 
tool  it  makes  use  of  fojr  this  purpose  is  its  flat-  head^ 
which  it  loads  with  one  of  its  fore  legB>. employed  oa 
this  occasion  as  an  arm.     No.sootner  is  the  load  tbus  . 
placed  upon,  the  flat  forehead,  than  it  is  thrown  by  a  . 
jerk  of  the  neck  to  the  place  intended,     It:is  instantly! 
reloaded  and  discharged  with  amazing  rapidity,  and. 
unceasing  afsiduity.     la  this  procedure,  the  arm  that 
is.next  the  centre  is  alone  employed  for  ^thepui^po^ 
of  loading;  and  in  th^  way  our  artist  proceeds  till;^ . 
has  completed  the  circle* .  When  he  has  done  sOy  he 
reverses  his  position,  and,  continuijng  always  to  loiad . 
from  the  side  next  the  centre,' he  thuii. changes  hands^ . 
so  that  the  arm  which  was  before  employed  now  ge^.. 
a  rest;  and  thus  he  praeeeds  till  he  hj»s  made  anoti^il^ 
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turn  of  the  c5rcle,  "wh^h  he  cbarige«^l«:e'ittore|  and 
80  on^y  always  lefsenihg  the  c^tml  faeftp,  and  deep-^ 
ening  the  nop  as  ))e  goes  on,  until  he  has  completely 
finished  the  excavation,  and  formed 'his  snare  ^to  his 
mind,  when  he  resumes  his  station  in  the  centre^  and 
takes  his  rest.  I  have  said,  that  this  creature  from  ^ 
tiftie  to  time  reverses  his  poski6n>  *>  -as  to  hive  at  one 
time  his  right,  and  at  another  itme  his  left  side  to  the 
central  heap;  but  he  does  not  effedt'^this  fey  turiring 
his  body  round,  as  might  be  eJtpected.  TolUrn  routed  - 
seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  moveftient  for  tbi$  crea*^ 
tare;  to  avoid  which^  when  it  means  to  change  itis 
position,  it  traverses  the  heap  of  sand  in  the  centre, 
and  begins  at  the  ^ide  opposite  to  that  where  it  was ; 
assuming  the  position  it  meatis  to  take  as  it  approaches 
the  circle. 

But  in  the  progrefs  of  his  operations  this  insect  is 
not  on  all  occasions  so  fortunate  a&  in  the  instance 
above 'described.  He  frequently  meetsr  with  clods  itt 
the  soil,  or  smsdl  stones  that  cannot  be  removed  in*  his  ' 
ustiil  way,  but  >vhich  require  frotn  bmi  much  greater 
exertions  of  power;  nor  does  h^^^^r  shrink 'frotn  the 
attempt  until  he  finds  that  hi«  utmost  exertions^  prove 
altogether  fruitlefs.  On  these  od^asiotld  he  i^nsinuates 
his  body  b^kath  the  dt6ne,ai[^d,  halving  ^byd^eed 
got  it  placed  upo«  his  bacfc^  he  balanlce^s  it  with '^he 
palest  Dicenel^,  and  tliien,. moving  gently  baS^fewalds, 
shoves'  it:  bf  degrees  lill  he  ha^  reached  the  top ^  and 
he  had  ho  sooti^fer  got  it  beyond  the  verged  hils  funnel, 
than  I  tie  there  ^depo^ks  it^-  and  refurtys  to  hk  labour. 
Fteqjietitlyi*  "however,  in  spite  of  all  his  care  afid  cfau- 
liotj^^mov^ent!^,  it  4s  impofeibJe-  es^p^eMent-k  ihnh 
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tumbling  off  his  back^  and  falli^^g  to  the  bottom.   .  lii 
that  case  he  does  not  soon  give  over  the  attempt;  he 
begins  his  labour  anew^  and  pushes  it  slowly  towards 
the  top«     Should  it  again  tumble  off,  he  follows  it; 
and  so  on,  he  has  been  known,  like  Sisyphus,  to  push  . 
it  uprhill  once  more,  no  lefs  than  six  jtiines:  but,  if 
he  finds  the  «tonc  too  large  to  be  mbvied,  or  if  it'falls 
back  too  often,  despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  its 
removal,  heat  last  is  forced  to  abandon  the  hole  en- 
tirely, and  begin  a  new  one;  if  it  should  chance,  how- 
ever, to  stop  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  he  sometimes 
allows  it  to  remain  there,  and  uses  his  imperfect  fun- 
nel for  a  time,  until  he  recovers  fresh  strength  to  be- 
gin a  new  one. 

These  funnels  arc  of  different  sizes,  from  about  six 
inches  diameter  down  to  half  an  inch,  according  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  operator.  Sometimes 
these  cavities  are  {executed  with  amaziiig  rapidity,  and 
at  other  times  the  work  goes  on  much  more  slowly, 
which  is  pmbably  occasicmed  by  the  animal  being 
Aiore  or  lefs  prefsed  with  hunger.  It  is  sometimes 
completely  finished  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  some- 
times it  .will  be  protracted  to  the  space  of  three  hours 
or  upwards.  The  depth-  is  usually  about  two- thirds 
of  the  diameter,  so  that  if  the  extreme  width  be  six 
inches,  the  depth  is  about  four.      '    • 

How  lon^  this  insect  exists  in  its  present  form,  or 
how  ofteii  it  changes  its  skin  before  it  attains  its  full 
size,  have  not  been  ascertained.  Probably  it  lives  thus 
nearly  two  years;  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  siea- 
sons  of  a  great  diversity  of  sizes.  When  it  first  ifsues 
from  the  egg  it  is  extremely  small;  but  it  begins  at 
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once  to  form  a  funnel  for  itself  proportioned  to  its  size, 
some  of  which  do  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
but  it  proceeds  in  the  saipe  regular  manner,  and  per^- 
forms  all  its  operations  at  the  very  first  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  precision  as  when  it  has  attained  its  full- 
est size. 

Like  most  other  carnivorous  animals,  this  little 
creature  is  endowed  with  a  prodigious  power  of  ab- 
stihenQe,  and  caii  take  in  at  one  time  a  most  enor- 
mous meal.  Smnetimes  ^  spider^  or  large  fly,,  equal 
in  size  to  the  hunter  himself,  falls  into  his  toils.  On 
these  occasions  the  voracious  little  creature  gorges  it- 
self with  its  superabundant  meal,  and  never  quits  it, 
nor  seems  to  desist  from  sucking,  until  it  be  com- 
pletely drained  of  all  its  juices.  After  such  a  meal  the 
body  of  the  Formica-leo  is  distended  to  a  monstrous  . 
size,  and  long  rest  seems  to  be  unavoidably  necefsary. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  unsuccefsiul  for  a  long 
while  it  bears  it  with  patience,  and  does,  not  exhibit 
any  symptoms  of  extreme  uneasinefs.  For^  the  sake 
of  experiment,  Mr.  Poupart  put  one  of  these  into  a 
wooden  box,  with  some  proper  sand,  and  covered  it 
with  a  gla,fs,  -  so  as  to  exclude  accefs  to  every  other 
insect.  Here  it  formed  its  cone,  and  watched  as  usual 
for  prey,  though  in  .vaini    Thus  he  kept  it  for  several 

-months,  while  in  an  adjoining  box  be  kept  another 
of  the  same  species,  lyhich  he  supplied  with  food  by 

^  giving  it  ants  and  flies  pretty  regularly.  He  could 
perceive  no  diff^renc^  between  the  movements  or  ac- 

•  tions  of  the  two:  but  when  he  took  them  from  their 
holes,  he  found  the  abdomen  of  that  one  which  had 
received  no  food  was  shrunk  into  a  very  diminutive 
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«jic,  whilejthe  other  retimed,tt^'i|»iialjsb»fj©i('  IfeHS 
probaible  tibat'  this  Laseci^tepoBcB  Hke  tiBte/faear^  ^rthatit 
requiring  "any  f6.od  tiurbg  ilhc  WKitc».-'8eja6(»iiii  Mr. 
Dela  Hire,  who  pfobaWy  was  dier  Bnet  jjieihoi^htbfet 
had^  l{3]«&k  QOfiQe:  of  the  smguUr  hftbitu  t)£!>ihlj»  ^laa^t^ 
remarks  that  it  hiA^  pa&ed  ndnet  nsw^tb^rif)^  tt^  wiotpr 
sW^eU'Withbut  taking  any  kind  pffocrf  p'of 

On«  other  :tjechiliarity  di«crtmii*»jte&  tbi$  imetft >f«>m 
isiost  other  anmials^  jMtbdugh  ite'appetitier  as  k&tn, 
and  it  takes  aBundto9t*of  focdwhemitcari  fiad^t^ 
no  part  of  that'foed  is  evei*  ejected  ?in  Idift  f©r^ii  ofr;«- 
crenientj  new  is  there  jajiy  anua  provided  for  that  pliir- 
pose.  As  it  ^vKJcs.in  only  animal. juices,  rejecting  mil 
the  grdfser  parts  of  tb^  bdd^,  it  would  seem  that:  the^e 
are  sufficiently  elaborated  4o  be  fitted  |or;beibg:dii?ectIy 
absorbed^  inrtot  the  systein>  as  chyle  is  ^ith  the  lairger 
animals,  nothing  ever  goiiEig  off  but  througja  thepor^s 
of  the  ekiaby  insensible  perspiration,  and  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  forming  a  case  for  the  cbpystilisw .  It  n^ever  uses 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  but  the  juices  of  its^'puey 
iilone:  'neither  can  it  ever  be  ibdujcedrto  touch  lany 
food  that  it  does  not  cktch  while  yet  alive.  Ants  >and 
flies  were  repeatedly  offered  to  it  the  instant  they  were 
killed;  but,  thou^  it  was  hungry  at  ther  time,  it  al- 
ways rejected  them*  J      <   V       . 

When  it  has  attained  itsr  full  size,  it  i^repircs  itself, 
like  all' pthet' insects,  for  that  change  which  nccefearid^ 
awaits  itt  It  then  gives  over  the  chase>  as^ibod'is  no 
longer  nccefsary  for  it.-  It  Icaves'its  den,^>  anfl>:|bii|ry- 
ing  itself  among  the  sand,  begins  to  prfcpajrelhat  lonely 
habitation  in  which  only  its  change,  can  fe'eflSsJoted; 
On  this  occasbn  we  findj  that  ©ur  instect^  like /the 
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Vilk-womi^^  the  spider^-  and  imairy  oihersy  ir  provided 
ui^itfa  'ft  i'esem>ip  of  ^iiHcy  matter^  whioh  fe^  kept  in  store 
ilbr  thtttipdraiuttn.  'Silk^iof  erery  kind>  while  in  the 
JDbdf  4)6  tb'e  flnimal  thafe  prodiikces  ity  is  <a' thick  viscid 
ifltitid^  which  the  creature  has  power  to  extrude  through 
•a  set  of  organs  prcnided  fer  that  p«irp06^^  'beiDg  sfniU 
holes  proportioned'  to  the  sise'of  the  thready  whteh 
acqiAres  i^$  ftMi^as  it  pafses  throogh  t}iem^  at  a  wire  ' 
does  ia  pdiftaqg^thtidu^  its  itiould;  This  fluid  no  soovier 
eobn^  in  contact  wiUi  theair^  than  ilt  aeqai^s^a  con- 
i^teney  siifiicieiit'to  make  it  preserve  its  conliriuity 
Jibs  a  ihfeadj  IJutil  retains^  for  sctne  instants,  mois- 
lUf e 'suffideat  to-tnakeit  adhere  to^  sneh  bodies  as  the 
insect  ^hm&^t  It  shcmld  be  fastened*  to;  a  single  tou^h, 
wMleil^  is-'in  this  kfote^  is  scrfBeient  to  glue  it^  as  it 
wefe^  to  ibe  body  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached,  when  ' 
it  ikistandy  dri^s,  and  has  all  the  strength,  that  the 
silk  cto  ever  he  made  to  attain^  The  opening  bywhich 
the  silk  of  the>FonnffiB«leo  is  ifsued  is  at  the  pos- 
lerior  part  of  the  abdomen  >at/i  m  the  figure  C,  where 
the  anus  of  mmt  other  insects  is  placed^  and  the^silk 
itself  is  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  at  all  perceptible  with 
'the  naked ^.  When  it  hasi  retired^  to  'the  sand  for 
preparing  its  faousej  it  begins  by  joining  the  particles 
of  sand  to  each  other  by  means  of  its  silk,  which  is 
.  efieoted'by  the  means  of  a  ^harp  organ  that  it  has  the 
flower' to  ^tmde  from  the  body  fori  that  purpose; 
at^the  extreimty  of  > which  the.  thmad:  ifsues  forth. 
The  point  of 'this  delicate  organ  it  iapplies  fiirst  to  one 
'^lartiicle'Of  san4  t^ien  to  another,  ^nd.  another  all  round, 
begidtkin^  dways  tat  the  upper  side,  so  as  to  fonn'a 
^fnd-of  vault  aboi^, /and  thus  it  goes  on>  with,  won- 
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derful  patience  and  afsiduity^  till  it  has  thus  joined 
together  a  large  mafs  of  sand^  which  in  this  state'  is 
found  to  be  adhesive^  though  still  soft^  and  ha^  then 
more  the  appearance  of  a  congeries  of  loose  matter 
kept  together  by  a  net,  than  any  other  thing  to  which 
it  can  be  likened.    The  silk  is  not  here  perceptible; 

^  but  on  some,  occasions  a  single  thread  of  it  may  be 
.separated  for  a  length  by  itself,  when  it  appears  like 

.  beads  kept  together  by  an  almost  imperceptible  string. 
When  the  ball  is  thus  formed  of  a  sufficient  size  all 
round,  the  animal  theii  proceeds  to  line  this  case  all 
over  with  many  folds  of  its  silk  laid  above  each  other, 
till  it  acquires  a  palpable  consistence;  being  clear  and 
lustrous  like  the  finest  satin,  of  a  bright  pearly  white* 
he&  In  this  soft  and  close  mansion  the  Formica-Ieo 
lies  concealed  for  the  space  of  several  weeks,  during 
which  time,  after  having  disengaged  itself  from  its 
former  skin,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  an  inaciive 
chrysalis,  with  its  body  bent  in  a  circular  form  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  habitation.  In  this  state  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supceeding  fly  begin  to  be  perceived,  at 
first  very  obscurely,  but  gradually  they  acquire  more 
and  more  consistence,  and  appear  more  distinetly^  the 
abdomen  is  seen  to  be  lengthened  greatly  in  proportion 
to  that  which  it  bore  in  its  larva  state;  in  this  respect 
differing  greatly  from  that  of  caterpillars,  which  art 
usually  very  much  contracted  in  length  during  the 
change  it  undergoes  in  the  chrysalis  state,  the  different 
members  being  closely  laid  upon  the  body,  and  sur- 
roundedy  as  it  were,  by  swaddling  clothes;  till  at  length 
the  animal,  which  for  a  long  time  appeared  to  be  an 
inanimate  mafs,  gradually  acquires  life  and  strength  to 
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l>xeak  a  hole  in  it3  c^iae  and  come  forthj  wheq^  throw- 
ing off  the  slough  of  the  chrysalis,  its  wings  quickly 
extend  an  length,  and  acquire  a  firm  consistence; .  and 
all  its  other  members  having  at  the  same  time  ac- 
.•quired  their  full  perfection,  it  mounts  upon  the  wing, 
and  pursued  its  course  for  the  reniainder  of  its  life  in 
the  air,  under  the  form  exhibited  in  the  plate  at  Dj 
jresembling  that  clafs  of  flies  which,  on  account  of 
4he  elegance  of  their  fo^m^  have  oblained  the  vulgar 
name  of  ladi/  flies . 

.  This  fly,  as  it  ia  destined  to  enjoy  a  longer  life  than 
that  of  the  ephemera  (though  the  exact  duration  of  its 
existenee  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  accurately  ascer«* 
tained),  has  occasion  to  take  sustenance  while  in  this 
state,  and  for.  thie^  purpose  it  is  endowed  with  a  mouth, 
And  strong  teeth  for  tearing  its  food  and  breaking  it 
to  pieces.  It  has,  besides,  a  pair  of  strong  pincers  for 
iseizing  its  prey  that  project  beyond  its  mouth,  and 
can  be  extended  wide,  or  contracted,  at  pleasure.  It 
probably  in  this  state  also  lives  upon  insects  as  before; 
but  it  does  not  reject  tender  fruits,  such  as  peaches 
.and  apricots. .  It  has  a  pair  of  antennte  that  are  thicker 
towards  the  point  than  at  the  base.  Its  eyes  are  two, 
teticulated  and  very  prominent.  From  the  cprcelet 
spring  out  four  wings,  arranged  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  clafs  of  insects,  which  .are  represented  as  if  ex- 
pended when  in  .flight.  These  are  thin,  semitrans- 
fnarent,  of  a  dull  whitish  colour^  having  some  dark 
8pot$,as  in  the  figure.    The  abdomen  is  long. 

This  fliy  is  aniong  the  least  prolific  of  all  the  insect 
tribe.  The  female  is  often  found  to  contain  in  its  body 
no  more  than  one  egg,  which,  however,  .is  very  large 
.    Vol,  III.  I 
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in  proportipn  to  th^  size  of  tl^  fty,  J'roia  tbi&  i^ir« 
cumstance  some  naturalists  have  imagine^^  that  she 
never  lays  more  than  one  egg.  But  the  hypothesis  is 
plainly  absurd;  for^  as  some  of  the  larvas  must.nep^ 
sarily  perish  before  they  attain  perfections  and  as. there 
are  males  as  well  ks  females^  did  .the  female  lay  only 
one  egg,  the  whole  face  ntust  sbcM  He  totally  exter- 
minatedw  The  fact  is  however,  >that  the.^gii^re  few, 
aod  are  deposited  one  by  ojie;  ai^d  this  breed  of  i^s^ts 
is,  of  courpie,  ^o  little  nupiei^)us  as  to  be, in  no  dangeir 
x)f  pver  becoming  either  extremely  destructive  or  tjfpU7 
blesome.  i 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Formica-LeQi  oj^p 
of  which,  found  by  Mr.  Bonnet  in  the  neighbpurbood 
of  Geneva,  made  no  sand  trapa,  and  ha4  the.po^ 
of  moving  forwardjn  the  usual  way.  But, tb^  one 
<here  described  is  at  the  same  time  the  be^t  known,  ;^ 
well  as  the  most  singular  in  its  habitudes.  The  ptbers 
are  extremely  rare. 

The  fly  here  des^bed  is  the  Myrmeleon  Jormicar 
num  of  Linnseus..    SysU  Nat*  page  914,  ,n.  3« . 

Some  of  th^  flies  of  this  clafs  are  singularly  ele^u^ 
,and  beautiful;  but  many  of  those  which, are  called 
lady  flies  (lAhellulm)  proceed  from  larvae,  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  formic^-leo;  they  form  a  dif- 
ferent clafs, .  which  we  shall  probably  speciiy  more 
particularly  on  some  future  occasion.  .  > 

;  The  msile  of  this  fly,  like  that  of  most  ip^ects^  ;i^ 
eonsider^bly  smaller  than  the  female.. 
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TChoikght^  ori  tJvs  origin'y  excellentneSj  and  defects  of 

ihe  Grecian  and  Gothid  styles  of  Architecture, 

..    •    '»   '  .         ■ 

CH  the  progflBss  0f  Gothic  ArcMtetture,  -        • 

'1  AM  afraid  that  some  of  my  readers  will  be  dif- 
jBatikfi^d  at  being  go  bng  detained  m^trafdng  f he  proi 
grefe  of  an  almost  unknown,  though  veiy  enh'ghteiie'd 
society  of  men,  which  sprang  up  in  an  age  bf  siich 
universal  ddrkneft,  that  little  else  has  bden  recorded 
of  tlhem  but  their  name;  which  has  been -indeed  tratns- 
tnitted  to  our  days,  though  under  such  clouds  of  ob- 
scurity as  t6  convey  no  idea' of  its  original  4Bpleildouh 
To  those,  however,  who  wish  to  trace  the  progrefs  of 
the  hum&n  niind,  and  to  contemplate  the  powers 
which  man  may  attain  when  his  energies  are  suffered 
to  be  steadily  exerted  fcfr  a  sufficient  length:  of  time 
on  one  object,  without  experiencing  the  rfeadenihg 
tjffect  of  any  restraining  influence,  siich  an  investi- 
gation mu^t  be  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the'hop^^ 
then,  of  comptotiiising  the  matter  between  these  bi^ 
clafses  of  feeders,  who  may  be  supposed  tcTbfe  mntcr- 
ally  inclined  to  yield  a  little  to  each  otKbr  a^  Occia^ioA 
may  call  for  it^  V  shall  now  proceed  to  Idy  dpfen  a  fevf 
fndre  dfcuxristknces  iilustt*atito  of  the  attainments  of 
the  society  oi  free-rriasons  during  those  dark  period^ 
of  time  which  we  nwv  calj  the  ^middle  ages. 

Long  before  the  period  which  now  engages  our  at- 
tention^ considerations  of  great  weight  had  induced 
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the  Christian  world  to  make  choice  of  thfc  form  of  a 
cross  in  preference  to  all  others,  for  structures  that 
were  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  divine  worship, 
and  of  course  our  artists  were  restricted  to  that  fonn 
in  the  churches  that  they'  were  to  rear.  The  wide 
opening,  therefore,  in' the  middle  of  the  church,  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice  [Vol,  II.  page 
428],  and  which  was  technically  termed  the  w^  or 
navcy  was  crofsed  at  right  an^es  at  some  distance 
from  either  end  by  a  similar  opening,  which  was  call- 
ed  the  transept,  which  last  was  usually  extended  id 
length  considerably  beyond  the  width  of  the  church* 
In  consequence  of  this  conformation,  our  artists  felt 
themselves  subjected  to  a  two-fold  difficitlty,  which  it 
behoved  them,  if  pofsible,  to  overcome,  -^he  first 
was,  that  of  providing  a  proper  abutment  for  the  large 
iirches,  where  the  interruption  took  place  at  the  tran- 
septf  and  the  next  was,  to  give  light  to  this  central 
area,  which,  without  some  contrivance  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  have  been  the  most  obscure  part  of  the 
church,  on  account  of  its  great  distance  from  t^ie 
windows  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  croft/  They  were 
now,  however,  in  a  train  to  be  able  to  discover .  how 
iLese  defects  might  be  both  remedied  at  the  same 
time.  By'raising  a  wall  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  four  wide  arches  which  formed  the  central  square, 
they  added  the  weight  of  an  abutment  above  the  pil- 
lars; so  as  to  give  them  the  proper  degree  of  stability, 
and  by  placing  windows  in  these  walls  when  thus 
carried  higher  than  the  roof  of  any  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, they  obtained  there  an  irradiation  of  light, 
which,' without  dazzling  the  eye,  communicated  to 
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tins  p^t  of  the  building  ai^  softetved  splendour  thait 
^Kxuld  not  have  been  otherwise  obtained^  and  which 
gives  to  these  structures  a  Ughtnefs  that  conveys  the 
sensation  of  a  supernatural  influence  which  is  not  ex- 
|>erienced  in  any  of  the  other  structures  wherewith  we 
are  acquainted.  This  sensation  is  experienced  by  every 
person  whose  mind  is  susceptible  of  such  impre&ions^ 
when  he  finds  himself  first  placed  within  the  sphere 
4>f  lis  influence^  whatever  his  situation  in  life  niay  be, 
from  the  meanest  beggar  to  the  most  exalted  mo- 
narch in.  the  worlds  and  without  the  smallest  inter- 
vention of  reasoning  on  his  part.  Nor  can  it  be 
douhtqd,  that  these  artists  themselves,  when  they  first 
experienced  its  eife^ts,  must  have  been  highly  delighted 
with  their  good  fortune  in  haying  been  able  thus  hap- 
pily to  succeed  in  ;his  the  great  .object  of  all  their 
wishes:  neither  need  we  be  surprised,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  efiect  it  must  have  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  numerous  visitors  who  would  fiojck  from  . 
idl  quarters  to^  see  it  for  the  first  time>  that  pmnces 
and  prdates  should  put  iso  much  value  on  these.,  un- 
locked for  attainments,  as  to  deem  the  acquisition  of 
such. artists  an  object  of  suificient  importance  to  call 
for  the  most  solemn  embafsies  from  ^ne  nation  to  an- 
other, in  order  to  obtain  them;  as  we  know  to  have  . 
been  frequently  the  case,  on  the  evidence  of  documents  ' 
that  are  still  preserved,  and  which  have  been  some-  ^ 
times  quoted  by  imthinking  ignorance  as  specimens 
of  the  puerilities  of  the  times.  If  these  were  indeed 
puerilities,  it  will  be  at  least  admitted  that  they  were 
puerilities  of  a  more  harmlefs  sort  than  wars,  destruc- 
tion, and  pillage,  carried  on  by  one  nation  upon  aQ«r 
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ether  6x  the  acqui»tti(Mi  of  objects  -of  UiH^ifAi^^Q^in^a 
fiuence  will  not  be  so  universally  recognisod^^fiidl^liOM 
value  is  at  least  of  a  more  probtettiatical  kiad*  (;    . :    -  x 
We  are  thus  led  to  dtsoover  the  origin  and  :{innmijgf 
uses  of  those  central  towers  whicfa  eonstitqte-.  sn^h  ao 
important  part  of  Gothic  cathedrals;  ^nd^wbuQh»J9i4 
.the  foundation  for  one  of  the  naost  pleasing  $scoft*e« 
lies  in  architecture  4hat  have  been  achieved  hy  mw^ 
and  that  contributes  more  to  heighteo  the  beautiea  of 
tuiture  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  arfcy  .becaxiBe 
of  its  more  general  diffusievn  on  account  of-  its  facility 
4of  execution^  than  any  work  of  oqual  beauty*    ;TI^ 
reader  will  easily  conceive  that  I  h^^  allude  I9  cbuaeb 
itowers  and  ornamental  sfNres  of  every  sort,  wbiob  tend 
so  much  to  diversify  and  enliv^i  the  prospect  i&enrety 
country  in  Europe  at  almoft  every  step,  that  a  omms 
makes  in  his  progreis  through  it.    Let  him  but  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  all  these  were  annibibited^ 
.andthat  the  world.were  reduced  to  the  same  situation  i^ 
fhis  respect  as  it  would  be  during  the  most  fiouridling 
periods  of  antiquity^  and  he  virill  be  confounded  at  the 
immense  inferiority  in  point  (rf!  general  dBect  betv^e^Q 
them.     Take  away  the  spire  of  the.  peaceful  village 
peeping-  at  ttmc^,  between  the  varied  openings  of  tte 
tufted  trees^what  a  beauty  would  be  lost!  But  I.must 
not  enlaiTge  on  this  bewitching  subjects    1  only  j^st 
touch  upon  it,  that  the  reader  may  not  entipely  lose 
sight  of  those  humbk;  artists,  who,  like  Milton,  and 
many  other  geniuses  of  the  most  exalted .  cast,  have 
been  too  long  deprived  of  that  fame  which  was  so 
justly  their  due.     In  paying  this  homage  to  departed 
merit,  I  feel  a  sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction^.like  that 


of  one  who'^UecilS'togi&thef  tbe  eartl^  remain^  of  a 
great  'maa^  whkii  had  been  subj^tedL  for  many  ages 
to  the  most  c^iiel  indig^hies,  to  give  them  at  least  an 
hoiiouriible  buri^L  Thk  is  a  weaknefe  I  will  allow; 
bat  it  is  A  v^eaknefs  that  ought  to  be  tolerated  mth 
indulgence. 

1  call  spires  a:  modern  invention^  tlot  because  there 
w^as -nothiiag  of  ^  sim^ilar  sorbin  aiK^ient  times,  bai 
because  ihef  af^conBtrtfcted  upon  principles  wholly 
^tifiereiit  ^f^dbi  kny  df  (hose^  add  are  adapted  to  answer 
tbe  irartous  purposes^^tlike  of  utility  and  ornament  with 
%  happier  efi^tyiind  at  att  infifiifeely  }efs  expence^thaa 
^ny  of  the  structures -(^  atitiqtlity.  I  do  not  forget 
4he  temple  -  of  Belus^  otherwi^  called  <  the  tower  of 
'Pabylon^  nor  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  those  stupech- 
Cbtts  structures^  whose  magnitude  alone  c&n  never  £iil 
to  make  a  sttong  impi^fsion  upon  the  mind  of  oirery 
.person  who  can  have  an  opportonity  to  see  them.  I 
Jbrget  not  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  which  have  been  with 
:saoh  a  happy  propriety  called  by  the  French  Xe^  u^ 
guilles  de^  Cleopatrey  Cleopatm's  needksj  Mither  do 
4he  pillars  of  Pompey  ftnd  of  Trajan,  n&f  the  colofsal 
«tatoe  of  Bhodes  escape  my  memory;  aU'  of  which 
tended^  io  some  measure,  by  rising  aboTe  surrounding 
objects,  to  enliven  and  beautify  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  placed.  But  these^  in  effect,  independent  of 
nun^ber,  can  never  be  compared  to  modern  spires, 
which  admit  of  such  an  infinite  diversity  in  fonm  as 
well  as  magnitude^  ^s  to  adapt  them  to  every  variety 
of  situation  and  circumstances.  The  obelisk  at  a*  di^ 
tance  appears  to  differ  bvt  Very  little  from  a  walking 
rod;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  Pompey 'spilUr,  had  it 
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never  been  fearer  than  Egypt,  md  could  We  hate  dmly* 
coritetnpUled  it  in  idea  from  deseFiptions^  ofin  ifs  re4. 
presentation  by  itself  in  a  print,  we.  might  bave'"'l>efen 
excused  for  tidmiring  it  as  a  sublime  exertidn  of  ta%te|^ 
but  when  it  is  brought  home  to  our  doors,  and  placed 
within  sight  of  so  many  Gothic  spires,  as  at  &e  3Mb^ 
nument  in  Lonidon,  the  charm  is  dffs6l\nedj  imd^  set*' 
ting  the  prejudices  of  education  aside,'We  see  it  »ih  aH 
its  nakednefs,  and  are  enabled  to  appreciate  justly  its 
proportional  merita.     Upon  dits  investigation,  how^ 
ever,  I  meto  not  at  present  farther  to  (enlarge.    I  only 
wished  to  ^y,  that  noiie  of  tbei&e  could  have  served  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  church  towers  and  spires  to  our 
artilts,  who  seem  to  have  'been  led  in  every*  steji  of 
their  prbgrefs  by  an  idea  of  fitnefs  and  utility;  whidh 
primary  object  being  once  obtained,  they  then  tried 
tof  giv^  it  such  a  form  as  should  render  it  an  (Arfect  rf 
taste  as  well  afe  utility:  jior  shall  we  find  that  ihey 
wiere  deficient  in  uniting  these  in  their  towers  any 
more  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  structures  which 
we  now  ^x^imine.    The  deader  Will  also  recollect,  that 
China  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the  tbiR^era 
called  by  us  pag^orfa^,  which  more  nearly  resemble  in  ^ 
effect  our  spires  than  any  other,  could  not  have  cort^ 
tributed  in  any  respect  to  the  formation  of  those  strac-^ 
tures. 

Those  centnd  towers  bieing  formed  of  stone  arched 
supported  by  pillars,  as  every  other  part  of  the  churchy 
when  viewed  internally  from  below,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Lantern,  as  the  upper  part  afsumed  the 
form  of  a  square  with  lights  on  each  side.  These 
arches,  like  all  others,  stood  in  need  of  abtrtmehtsj 
and,  as  our  artists  frequently  found  that  it  would  not 
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be  convenient  to  raise  buttrefses  on  the  outside  of  the^ 
tow^r  to  serve  as  abutments  to  these  arches^  they  were 
induced  to  adopt  some  other  plan  fbr  efTectitig  that 
purpose.  The  expedient  which  they  found  the  easiest 
was^  to  raise  the  walls  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  arches,  and  thus^  to  give  firmnefsand  stability  hy 
weight.  To  this  e^cpedient  they  usually  resorted ;  and  as 
they  observed  that  additional  height  in  the  tower  gave 
a  dignity  and  elegance  to  the  whole  pile  which  it  did 
not  before  pofsefs,  they  found  it  convenient,  on  most 
occasions,  to  make  an  apartment  above  the  lantern 
dome,  in  which  was  placed  their  largest  bells;  carry-^ 
ing  the  walls,  if  its  roof  was  arched,  to  a  considerable 
hisight  above  that  roof  also,  where  Ihey  were  termi-^ 
nated  for  the  most  part  by  open  rail-work  with  pin- 
nacles at  each  corner,  the  roof  being  here  flat  wood<« 
work  covered  with  lead,  and  supported  by  beams  laid 
acrofs  from  side  to  side.  Such  are  the  origin  and 
uses,  and  such  is  the  form' that  most  of  the  central 
towers  afsume.  > 

But  on  some  occasions  it  was  judged  more*  expe^ 
dient,  that  the  flat  form  of  the  top'  of  these  towers 
should  be  abandoned,  and  something  of  a  spire-like 
shape  adopted  in  its  stead :  nor  was  this  found  to  be 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  our  artists.  On  some 
occasions,  a  close  spire  was  reared  to  a  great  height. 
These  spires,  for  the  most  part,  were  reared  of  timber; 
as  in  the  cathedral  of  Old  St.  PauPs,  London,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln;  but  where  they  were  required  to 
be  made  of  stone,  this  also  they  knew  how  to  eflect. 
The  various  dievices  which  they  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose would  require  a  volume  to  enumerate.  Thesd 
indeed  are  so  diversified^  and  all  of  them  so  weH 
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adapted'  lo  the  (purpose  intended^  ds  to^havexiloodtfer 
many  ages  'parfecl^  fiitii>;  tluftogh  sui^yof  these^fi^^ 
l^ricd  appear  to  nnlskilful<.obsefVcflr#^  soiight^  and  -Akn*- 
as  to  be  in  daiigerof^tximbltng  topieciQg  by^tiieiligiil*^ 
est  shocH.    Among  these,  t^e  steeples  of  the  ,f»tbfc, 
drals  of  Antwerp  and  of  Strasburgh  have  attracted  th^  i 
poticfi  of  all  strangers,  and  have  often  been  described 
by  travellers  as  objects  deserving  the  highlit  de^ee4af' 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  surprising  symmet^36^ 
the  whole,  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  part^  aisd  at 
the  same  time  the  firmnefs  and  stability  of  the  stnio*. 
ture.     Of  this  last  stupendous  fabric,  I  recollect,  to 
have  seen  an  elegant  engraving  by  Hollar;  l>ot  this 
was  only  a  general  view.  •  It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted, 
that  no  per^n  hath  as  yet  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  give  architectural  desi^s  of  the  plans  and  eleva- 
tions pf  the  whole,  and  the  several  parts  of  this  agd 
aimilar  structures,  by  m^ns  of  which  the  mech^tea^; 
contrivances  of  the  artist  might  be  compleiely  wdk  /• 
veiled.    This  is  a  work  that  will  give  scope  to  t%^'' 
ingenuity  of  Bonie  of  our  descendants.    In  the  xn^n^^  * 
>yhile  we  know  enough  of  these  contrivances,  eveik^.  : 
from  the  few  struGturfes  of  this  sort  that  at  present  e?-'/  ' 
ist  in  our  own  island,  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  it    j 
was  by  that  accurate  knowledge  they  had  acquired  of   ; 
•the  principles  and  powers  of  the  atone  arch,  and  the    • 
means  of  diyersifying  its  forms  so  as  to  ^dapt  it  to 
every  purpose  which  they  wished  to  effect,  that  they 
\vere  enabled  to  produce  those  surprising  combinations, 
which  have  extorted  the  admiration,  of  all  beholders,^ 
without  haying  been  able  to  awaken  the  desire  in  any 
ojde  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  whicit 
^hese  tilings  have  been  cflTccted. 


..In'SOiii&'CaseBi  these  tonWis  weie  capped  if i&  ovUd 
spkeftofEtptie^iaain  tHe^athedral  cbtirch  ^t  Old  Abei> 
dmn,  .a  view:  of  wUch  is  aitnexcd  from  a  drawing 
made  hy>^t^  fntaij'm'itA  present  st^e.    These,  £l>r-ol>M 
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vious  reasons^  are  made  to  oonsistof  a  8{Hte  of  a  ^erjr 
elevated  conieal  sbape:  but,  for  the  most  pait^  these 
apires  consist  of  open  work  at  top,  and  have  been 
thrown  into  a  great  cUversity  of  forms  according  to  tbfe 
taste  of  the  architect.    In  some  cases,  they  were  made 
to  consist  of  very  light  open  work  more  resembling 
the  treillage  of  Chinese  work  than  any  other  struc- 
tures, as  in  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas's  church,  New- 
castle, of  which  an  excellent  engraving  on  wood  by 
Nesbit  was  lately  published  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  an  ingenious  young  artist  lately  deceased,  and 
is  sold  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  139,  Fetter  Lane,  for  the  parents 
of  Mr.  Johnston .   Others  are  in  the  ^rm  of  an  Impe-. 
rial  crown,  as  on  the  college  chapel  of  Old  Aberdeen^ 
af  rude  view  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  very  bad"  print 
published  some  years  ago  along  with  a  book  entitled^ 
*'  A  description  of  the  chanonry,  cathedral,  &c.  of 
Old  Aberdeen,"  by  William  Orein,  Aberdeen,  printed 
1791.     Others  in  the  form  of  the  papal  crown,  as  in 
the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's  church,  in  Edinburgh^  which, 
being  extremjely  simple  in  its  construction,  may  serve 
to  give  the  reader  a  slight  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  artists  contrived  to  vj^ry  the  form  of  their 
ornaments,  so  as  to  produce  the  efiect  as  to  the  ge* 
neral  symmetry  which  they  had  in  view;  at  the  same 
time  that  each  of  these  ornaments  contributed  its  share 
to  add  to  the  general  stability  of  the  whole. 

What  I  have  said,  of  this  spire  having  been  in- 
tended to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Roman  tiara,  is  • 
merely  from  conjecture,  founded  on  the  general  re- 
semblance that  may  be  easily  renognised  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  though  they  differ  in  this  respect. 


Ihat  the  tiara  is  a  siMJk  circular,  bilged  rCQiie;  (by 
wMch  I  mean  to  say  that  the  action  (^.  the  base  of  the 
cone  k  circular; :  but  the  seetiofi  taken  from  the  baa^ 
to  the  apex  consists  of  two  segments  of  a  circle  terr 
minating  in  a  point  at  top^  itiid  widest  at  the  base), 
and  that  the  spire  consists  of  c^n  libs  ooily^  without 
having  the  intervals  between  closed  up.  In  this  case^ 
as  the  plan  from  which  the  ribs^of  th^  sp^re.  ris^  is 
square,  though  the  general  appearance  i$  always  nearly 
the  same^  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  the* proportions  must 
vary  a  Utile  when  viewed  in  di&rent  p9fiitk>p^Jl  for 
when  the  tower  is^  viewed  in  a.diagonal  dioeqppi)^  tb^ 
coifte  must  a|^ear  flatter  in  its  .proportions,,  b^eaufi^ 
wider  atr  the  base^  than  when  viewed  in  frpnt,  .a9  |J3^ 
base  of  the  diagonal  is  longer  tha^ione  of  .tjhe  ,sidea^ 
Xbis  might  appear  to  some,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  de-p 
feet,  thpugh  it  is  in  fact  the  source  of  no  inconsi*- 
derable  beauty,  as  it  exhibits  the  spire  under  v^ied 
&rms,  though  it  be  still  recognised  as  the  same.  In 
like  manner,  the  open  form  of  the  ribs  is  a  source  of 
similar  diversity,  and  of  a  never-ending  variety  erf!  ap^ 
pearanoes ;  especially  when  viewed  near,  and  of  Qourse 
from  below,  where  the  external  projections  seen  from 
beneath  some  of  the  nearer  ribs  exhibit  a  diversity  of. 
combinations  as  you  move,  whose  eflects,  though 
pleasbg,  are  by  iv>  means  easy  to  be  comprehended^ 
This  may  serve  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  incom? 
prehensible  nature  of  those  compFicated  appearances 
on  sdch  high  ppen  large  towers>  consisting  of  many 
■parts  of  this  nature  properly  joined  together,  which 
excites  that  degree  of  astonishment  that  travellers  dwell 
ypon  with  admiration^    Considering  these  things,  it 
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h* 'ptbper  >that  I  should  helt^  Wttrtirki  as  thrill  kp^r 
very  obvtoiw  t6>ainy  oiie  tvho  i^  iteqiriitiled  with  the 
;princJple^  tX^  pteYgpcctlv^>  that  th6  general  form  isvhich 
exhibits  the  resemblance  ^t<ythiBt!iatk<:alii' be' Wil^'pe^- 
tseiyedWheh  the  spire  is  seen  frmn  a  great  A^i^tit^, 
or  wheat  it  i»  viewed'firoiri  aiiy  object  that  isJ  nearly  6ik 
-the  saihe^le^'eV  with  the  open  part  of  Ap  ^ird  itsdf, 
%h<«^  tttily  his  «hape  can  afsume  neatly  thfe  sdme  a^ 
pearance  ay  Jf  it  were  solid  throu^dot  the  wholfe.'   -  "" 

T^ie  papaMiara  coni^rsts  of  a  high  bage(!"6dn?teaJ 
cap,  of  a  simtlar  form  to  the  ttotf  ine  trf'tbt  ribs  of  diV 
epire^  having  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  triple  baifd 
'^uti^ounding  it*  It  rs  a  matter  of  no  great  diffietdty  46 
polfft  oot  Ae  devices*  ^n  the  present  caseJ  (<hey  bfeidg 
vefy  wmpk}  whit!h  the  artist  bad  adopted  to  givfe  to 
his  spire'the  sanVe  general  appearance,  wftile  mattert 
were,  at  the  same  time,  sb  contrived  that  every  device 
tending  to  preserve  the  resemblance  shotild  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  fabric.  •  As  this  kind  of  analysis  may 
lead  to  Something  of  the  ^ame  kind  in  other  cases^  It 
%ill  riol,  I  hope,  be  deemed  hnpertinerit. 

As  the  pinnacle  above,  which  was  required  for  giv- 
]<ig  anf  elegisnt' finish  to  the  top  of  the  fepirewas  ne- 
cefearily  of  considerable  weight,  the  arch  of  the  ribs 
must  of  coupse  be  so  placed-  as  n6t  to  diverge  hx  fttxA 
the  pferpehdiculkr,  in  order  tp  alloSv  the  pinnacles  at 
the  base,  and  those  on  tbe  nliddle  of  the  ribs  (whith. 
not  miaptly  represent  the  bands  of  the  tiara)  to  b^ 
ftifade  of  a  moderate  ^ize  suitable!  to  the  occasioh. 
With'  a  view  to  give  that  requisite  degree  of  elevati'oii* 
to  the  tibs,  without  dejiarting  too  ttiuch  front  the  pro- 
portions of  the  tiara,  the  artist  made  eafch  df  the  ribi 
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f^  co^sUlt/of  tv^.  segments- of  a  circle  (one  of  ivhich 
forir)^  ,^be  ioH^^  wdtb^  other  iHeoutaide  of  the  rib)^ 
ll^al  w^re  ao'^utange4;as  nearly  to  ^proach  each  otfier 
ajt.jth^;  top,  ,an4  gradoally  cUverge  wider  from  each  other 
to^ard3  the  base;  .an  exactidea  of  which  may  be  con^ 
j^eii^edy  ,by  supposing  a  perpendiciUar  sectioo  of  an 
^}Qphant'3  tu^  from  the  pom t  to  the  bdisey  in  tbe>same 
plane.witb  che  curvature  of  tfie  tuak;  By  ^\%  meaQ9 
a  gre^  part  of  ^  weight  of  what  should  have  formed 
«the  abutting  >piima<?le  viras  thrown  inio  the  base  of  the 
fib  it$elf>  so  that  tl]te  pinnacle  bete  required  might  ^ 
<wijtb  safety  reduc^  to  a  very  n^oderate  siise;  and  for 
^he  same  reason  the*  pinnacle  required  on  the  middle 
jof .  tJierib  to  prevent  it  from  being  pushed  outward  la 
that,  place  (by  tbe  weight  aboye^  could  also  be  with 
^afety  diminished  to  the  proper  dim^nsions^  .  The 
clear*sigbt^d.  reader  wiJl  be  enabled  to  perceive^  by 
this  $imple  iUustratibn^  with  what  facility^  upon  these 
principles,  our  ingeiiious  artists  could  divefsify  almost 
at  pleasure  the  forms  of  these  open^topped  sprees;  for 
if  the  pinnacles  in  any  particular  part  were  required  tm 
be  lofty  and  mafsive,  they  could  adapt  the  foml  of  the 
inside  arch  of  the  cib  so  as  to  carry  that  weight*  there 
without  deranging  its  external  appearance;  or  they 
could  give  the  same  weight  without  the  appearance 
of  a  pinnacle  at  all,  l^y  consolidating  it  in  the  body,  of 
the  work 5  or  it  might  be  efiectid  in  a  great  diversity 
of  other  ways,  which  an  attentive  observer  will  be  able 
to  discover,^  whenever  it  shall  be  investigated  by  the 
eye  of  intelligence.  He  will  then  be  able  to  unveil 
that  necroipantic  spell  by  which  the  eyiss  of  the  vulgar 
have  bee^  fascinated  for  so  many  ages;  and,  instead 
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.of  being  confounded  with  inexplicable  miractUoui  jap^ 
j>earanQe8^  he  will  be  charmed  with  the  perceptible 
display  of  wonderful  ingenuity,  combined  with  |he 
'ino8(  beautiful  simplicity, 

.  Though  our  artist  chose  on  the  present  occ^Lj^ionnoi 
.to  imitate  the  tiara  so  closely  a^  to  render  the  strnctur^ 
«olid>  yet  bp  chose  not  to  depart  fropti  it  so  far  as  iQ 
give  it  too  open  an.  appearance;  tp  avoid  whidb^i  he 
not  only  gave  the  ribs  a  greater  depth  than  he  needed 
•to  have  done^  had  he  so  chosea  it^  but  he  also^  in^tt^ 
of  four  fibs  sprung  from  the  comers  onlyy  nhose  to 
add  four  others  sprung  one  from  the  middle  of  .fach 
aide  of  the  square,  making  eight  in.  all*  I  »haUoi||jr 
add>  that  in  this  spire  there  is  an  iigly  blemish  which 
evidently  formed  no  part  of  the  original. desigjp'^; but 
•must  have  been  an  addition  afterward  made  by  some 
tastelefs  improver,  at  least  th^t  part  of  it  ^hich  rise^ 
above  the  parapet  wall.  What  I  here  allude  to  ia  a 
iitair  that  has  been  formed  in' the  wall,  as  is  very  usuaK 
in  laige  steeples  to  get  up  to  the  top*  It  probably  waa 
carried  so  far  by  the  original  architect  as  to  lead  to  the 
highest  floor  within  the  parapet;  but  has  been  after- 
wards raised  to  its  present  height  by  some  ignorant 
innovator*  It  is  a,  pity  that  such  a  fine  structure  should 
be  spoiled  by  such  an  ugly  excrescence,  which  might 
be  taken  away  without  any  danger  to  the  pile;  and  it 
certainly  would  do  honour  to  the  man  who  should  re- 
move such  an  incongruous  projection.  A  stair  to  lead 
up  to  the  musical  bells  (for  which  purpose  it  has  evi^ 
^dently  been  constructed),  might  .be  easily  contrived 
that  should  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection. 
'    When  the  art  of  constructing  towers  and  spirea  was 
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ohc(!  attamedj  it  cannot  be  thought'  wonderful  that 
they  became  a  favounite  object  with  the  people  at 
lai^e^  as  well  as  with  the  artists  themselves^  who  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  great  advantage 
the  luxuriance  of  their  imagination,  and  the  resources 
of  their  genius.  Hence  it  came  into  fashion,  not  ta 
<:ontent  themselves  with  one  central  tower  onlyj  but 
h  became  quite  common  also  to  erect  two  smaller 
towers  on  the  west  end  of  latge  cathedrals^  which  stood 
in  the  place  of  abutments  to  the  two  rows  of  columns 
;^n  each  side  of  the  middle  nave;  though  they  con- 
tented themselves,  for  the  moat  part,  with  plain  abut* 
ments  on  the  east  end,  which  were  sometimes  con-, 
structed  in  the  truest  taste  of  elegant  simpliictty,  as  in 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  which  forma 
upon  the  whole  a  front: that  to  me  appears  exqui- 
sitely  elegant.  '  I  shall  probably  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure to  give  a  general  view  of  it  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,  when  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  object  in  some  fnture  part  of  these  dis- 
quisitions. 

'  There  remains  still  one  other  peculiarity  respecting 
Gothic  cathedrals  which  is  highly  deserving  of  eluci- 
dation, as  it  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  most^exhila^ 
rating  domestic  comforts  that  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  high  latitudes,  and  which  we  6we 
entirely  to  the  exertions  of  that  fraternity  whose  in- 
tellectual progrefs'we  have  for  some  time  past  endea- 
voured to  trace  with  a  steady  degree  of  attention.  I 
here  allude  to  windows* 

We  have  already  remarked^  that  the  Greeks  paid 
scarcely  any  attention  to  this  article  in  their  temples;. 

Vol.  III.  K 
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and  the  Bomana-  deviated  as  little  from  thepi  in  thir 
as  in  other  respects.  Indeed^  i\  necefsarily  must  ever 
claim  a  smaller  slmre  of  attention  in  warm  climates^ 
where  men  find  it  pleading  to  afsodate  together  in^e 
open  air^.  than  in  colder  regions^  where  the  inclemenoy 
of  the  climate  is  such  as  to  render  the  shelter  of.  houses 
closely  surrounded  on  all  aides  absolutely  necefsary  for 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  during  .the  ^eatest 
part  of  the  year.  Walls^  therefore^  became  mce&aiy 
to  exclude  the  external  cold  from  persons  within^  and 
light  atthe.sa];De  timejwas.  required  tp  enable  them  to 
discharge  those  duties  which  were  .to  be  there  per« 
formed;  windows^  of  course,  becam^  an  e&ential  part 
of  such  structures;  and  we  sbsdl  soon  find  that  our 
arUsts  succeeded  as  happily  in  the  arrai^ement  and 
distribution  of  these,^  as.  in  any  other  part  of  the 
arduous  task  which  they  had  imposed  upon  th^mr^ 
selves. 

'  Any  one  who  has  adverted  to  the  fbregoix^  .part  of 
these  elucidations  must  have  perceived  before  this  time, 
that  the  walls  of  a  Gothio  cathedral  may  be  considered 
merely  as  adventitious  screens,  which^forming  nacon- . 
stituent  partof  the  structure,  might  be  whoUy  rernoved 
without  endangerii^  its  stability  in  the  smallest  degree. . 
It  is  the  pillars  alone  which  support  ihewho^ei  of  the 
roof,  totally  independent  of  the, walls.  It  folbw^^i  -^ 
course,  that  as  the  walla  have  nothing  but  their,  own: 
weight  to  support,  there  is  no  necefsity  for  making 
them  of  a  clumsy  thicknefs..  A  necefsary  consequence, 
then,  of  making  the  walls  thus,  is^  that  wherever  an 
aperture  is  made  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of  a  window, 
the  light  is  permitted,  to  enter  with  an  imineumbered 
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freedom,  so  as  to  be  diffused  around  without  being  ac- 
companied with  that  depth  of  shade  which  a  thick  wall 
must  necrfsarily  engender^  and  which  occasions  a  gloom 
that  is  far  from  being  pleasing.  The  same  circumstance 
which  etiaWes  the  artist  to  diminish  the  thicktiefs  of 
the  walls,  removes  from  him  every  degree  of  restraint 
with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture;  so  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  include  the  whole  space,  between  the 
ptll'ars  (if  he  so  inclines)  in  the  window.  Our  artists 
freely  availed  themselves  of  these  advantages;  but,  ob- 
serving  that  light,  when  thrown  in  from  above,  pro- 
duced a  more  pleasing  effect  thah  from  below,  theit 
general  practice  was,  to  fill  up  the  under  part  ef  the 
aperture  between  the  pillars  with  a  solid  wall  (placing 
on  many  occlusions  a  testing  seat  between  them) ;  and 
at  the  height  of  «ix,  eight,  or  ten  feet,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  the  floor,  they  began,  the  window, 
dividing  the  whole  into  many  compartments,  by  a  lat- 
tice work  of  stone,  lightly  and  delicately  cut,  and  some- 
times deviating  into  tracery  work  of  extraordinary  ele- 
gance and  beauty.  These  light  combinations  of  tasteful 
imagery  prove  at  all  times  singularly  pleasing  arid  at- 
tractive, while  the  abundance  of  light  diffused  every 
where  around  produces  an  exhilarating  sensation  that 
tends  -to  elevate  the  mind  into  a  kind  of  supernatural 
ecstasy.  The  magnitude  alone  of  some  of  these  win- 
dows conveys  an  idea  of  sublimity,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  windows  adapted^  to  any  other  style  of 
architecture  practised  in  Europe,  exsjits  those  of  which 
we  now  speak  to  such  a  proud  <legree  of  pre-eminence 
as  almost  precludes  the  pofsibility  of  drawing  a  parallel 
between  them.'   The  east  window  of  York  cathedral 
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measures^  if  I  mistake  not^  seventy- two  feet  in  height 
by  thirty-five  in  breadth;  and  this  is  equalled  or  sur- 
pafsed  by  many  others.  To  our  artists,  tjien,  we  owe 
the  very  primary  idea  of  windows  calculated  fully  to  il- 
luminate structures  of  immense  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur* 

Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  principles 
and  progrefs  of  that  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
usually  called  Gothic,  and  the  purposes  which  it  was 
intended  to  effect,  it  remains  that  we  should  attempt  to 
draw  some  sort  of  parallel  between  that  and  the  Gre- 
cian mode  of  architecture,  that  the  reader  may  be  en- 
abled the  more  easily  to  perceive  their  respective  excel- 
lencies and  defects,  and  thus  to  discover  in  how  many 
respects,  and  in  regard  to  what  particulars,  they  respec- 
tively and  both  fall  short  of  the  purposes  of  a  complete 
system  of  architecture,  fitted  for  the  various  purposes 
of  human  life.  We  as  yet  but  touch  the  threshold; 
though  ^me  think  that  they  have  gained  the  acrki  of 
perfection;  bu^  notwithstanding  this  is  far  fixmi  being 
the  case,  let  us  not  despair-r-P^t^  ultra. 


The  extraordinary  Roller. 

[Translated  from  the  Travels  of  Gorani.] 

The  Public,  are  indebted  for  this  agreeable  and  interesting  arti- 
cle to  the  same  gentleman  who  translated  the  Travels  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  Vol.  IT.  page  376.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
adventures  of  Robin  Hood  in  England,  and  the  imposition 
called  black  mail  in  Scotland,  and  exhibits  a  lamentable  proof 
of  the  evils  that 'spring  up  in  society  from  a  weak  and  in- 
efficacious  government  5  at  the  same  time  tbat  it  gives  an 
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example  of  heroism  in  the  lowest  station  of  11  fe,  and  of  Vir- 
tiie  under  the  guidance  of  an  erroneous  judgment;  for  the 
person  ^hose  memory  it.  serves  to  perpetuate  was,  doubtlefs, 
a  hero  of  the  first  clafs,  and  virtuous,  though  a  robber.  It 
is  impofsible  for  any  one  who  contemplates  this  picture  not 
to  regret,  that  the  good  which  ^gbt  have  been  done  by 
such  ^  distinguished  personage,  was,  from  an  unlucky  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  unfortunately  prevented  from 
htm^  eicperienced  among  mankind. 


DiJjRiNG  my  first  journey  to  Naples,  there  was 
much  conversation  about  a  leader  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, whose  name  was  Angiolino  del  Duca.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  had  also 
a  good  underst2inding.  He  robbed  the  rich,  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  poor.  He  niever  attacked 
travellers,  especially  if  they  were  foreigners;  nay,  he 
even  gave  them  an  escort,  that  they  might  not  be 
pillaged  by  any  of  the  parties  who  were  dependant  on 
him.  He  contented  himself  with  putting  the  barons 
and  great  lords  under  contribution,  against  whom  he 
had  formally  declared  war.    • 

Angiolino  del  Duca  travelled  through  different  towns 
and  provinces;  and,  whenever  he  made  a  stay  at  any 
place,  he  ordered  a  tribunal  of  justice  to  be  prepared^ 
where  he  heard  the  suitors,  pronounced  sentences,  and 
performed  all  the  functions  of  the  magistrates.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  distributed  justice  much  better 
than  the  coipmbn  judges,  and  without  receiving  pre- 
sents, as  they  always  do;  it  is  true,  that  he  had  an 
unfortunate  prejudice  against  the  jrichj  and  thus  it 
may  have  happened,  that  some  times  he  may  have 
condemned  them  unjustly,  being  perhaps  also  urged 
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to  this  unjust  act  towards  them  from  a  desire  of  ren- 
dering the  mob  favourable  to  hiin, 

In  one  of  his  expeditions,  accompanied  by  his  troop, 
he  overtook  a  bishop,  who  was  going  to  Naples.  He 
asked  his  lordship  how  much  money  he  had  with  bim^? 
The  bishop  owned  that  he  had  a  thbusand  ounces:. 
"Why  (said  Angiolino)  you  will  only  want  half  that 
sum  for  your  expences  at  Naples,  and  for  your  journey 
back  to  your  diocese;  give  me  five  hundred  ounces^ 
and  may  God  accompany  you/' 

This  redoubted  robber  wrote  very  polite  billets  to 
the  barons  and  farmers,  asking  them  for  money]  but 
often  compounded  with  them;  so  that,  having  at  first 
demanded  a  certain  sum,  'he  was  contented  with  a 
half,  or  a  third  of  it.  He  afterwards  promised  them 
to  remain  for  a  certain  time  without  importuning 
them^  and  strictly  kept'his  word.  He  was  coiiimonly 
called  th^  country  king,  and  was  every  where  jobeyed, 
respected^  an^  ^much  beloved  by  the  common  people. 

Angiolino  del  Duca  was  the  Hercules  and  Theseus 

of  his  time;   or  rather  the  Don  Quixotte,  wlio  ire- 

^ paired  wrongs,  and  redrefsed  injuries:  succouring  the 

opprefsed,  afsisting  the  poor,  but  always  placed  be* 

tween  the  wheel  and  the  gallows. 

A  rich  Benedictine  abbot,  having  in  his  portmanteau  . 
two  thousand  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  by  ill  luck 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Angiolino.  The  robber,  how- 
ever, took  only  one  half  of  thi$  sum;  of  which,  he 
'  said,  one  part  should  be  the  marriage  portbn  to  a  p6or 
girl;  another  part  should  go  to  help  some  wretched - 
peasants;  and  the  remainder  to  supply  the  wants  of 
his  troop.      .  '-    ■ 
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From. the  moment  whea  he  was  arrested  and  loaded 
with  chains^  he  comported  himself  with  great  dignity 
and  resolution.  All  the  world  was  interested  in  his 
fate.  His  judges  proceeded  in  a  summary  way  with 
himj  fbr^  had  they  followed  the  eommon  forms  of  the 
law,  Angiolino  would  not  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  The  Neapolitans,  to  this 
day,  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  consider 
him  as  a  martyr  who  fell  a  victim  io  his  Idve  for  the 
people. 

,  This^  resolute  robber,  having  but  twenty-five  men 
under  >  his  command,  was  bold  enough  to  open  a  ne^ 
gociation  with  the  king,  offering  to  maintain  the 
greatest  security  tbrpugh  the  whole  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  his  troop  alone,  provided 
his  majesty  would  grant  him  some  honourable  dis- 
tinction; and  only  asked  the  common  pay  for  himself 
and  for  his  men.  This  robber,  in  fact,  was  very  dis* 
interested;  for  he  divided  his  booty  with  a  scrupulous 
equality  among  his  companions,  being  himself  satisfied 
with  the  honour  of  commanding  them;  and  was  anxi"» 
ous  that  each  of  them  should  personally  see  the  a&-» 
counts^  and  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  their 
finances. 

Angiolino  dei  Duca  Qever  oopimittecf  a  single  afsal-> 
siriation^  nor  even  a  robbery  with  violence,  contenting 
himself  with  potitely  asking  periionally^  or  by  billets 
written  in  the  most  civil  terms.  His  conduct  had  so 
mueh^  won  people'^s  hearts,  thai  when  he  appeared  in 
any  pbuse,  ihe  people  went  out  to  do  him  honour, 
Hi$  men  respected  him>  and  obeyed  his  orders  with 
the  greatest  punctuality. 
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Placed  in  a  more  advantageous  situation^  this  man 
would  have  been  able  to  have  rendered  the  most  ef- 
sential  services  to  the  Neapolitans;  more  especially  in 
a  revolution  similar  to  the  one  that  -has  lately  been 
eflfected  in  France;  which  would  be  very  necefsary  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  this  government,  whose  oppref- 
sions  make  all  the  inhabitants. of  the  two  Sicilies  to 
groan.      .     . 

The  reason  of  Angiolino's  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  banditti  was  this:  he  was  a  poor 
peasant,  who  employed  for  his  daily  labour  a  mule 
belonging  to  his  lord.  This  beast  happening  to  die, 
the  lord  exacted  payment  for  it:  Angiolinp  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  pay  the  money;  he  was  . sued,  and 
obliged  to  sell  the  few  effects  he  was  pofsefsed  of. 
Reduced  to  despair,  he  afsociated  with  robbers,  and 
became  the  curse  to  that  nobility  of  whom  he  sought 
ever  after  to  revenge  himself. 

One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  which  he  reproached  the 
barons  with,  was  the  profound  ignorance  in  which 
they  kept  their  vafsals.  As  soon  as  he  became  the 
country  king,  as  has  been  related,  he  was  ashamed  of 
having  so  little  knowledge.  He  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  was  admired  for  the  energy  and  precision 
of  his  style.  A  lawyer,  a  curious  man,  and  one  who 
always  took  pleasure  in  ^speaking  of  this  famous*  rob*  - 
ber,  had  made  a  collection  of  his  letters.  I  have  read 
some  of  themj  which  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  writ-  . 
ten  with  that  dignity  and  force  of  style  which  become 
archief  accustomed  to  give  orders,  and  to  see  them  exe* 
cuted. 

Gorani,  Vol.  I.  page  6^. 
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TOTHESPRING. 

A   VOLUNTARY. 

I 

Lauaa.  vHencb!  rough  northern  Wind, 

And  on  your  ruthlefii  pinions  bear  ^ 

The  frosty  relics  of  the  iron  year; 
Nor  leave  behind^  . 

Amidst  the  yet  unfolded  buds  of  May,  ' 
The  insects  which  infect  the  blighting  air; 
But  on  your  wings  the  noisome  vapours  bear. 
And  to  the  polar  caves  convey, 
Where  night  and  silence  baleful  shadows  hoard.' 
.  Thither,  ye  blasts,  with  congelations  stor'd; 
Scowl  hence,  ye  low-hung  douds^  and  clear  the  day. 

Invade  not  the  young  spring,  * 
Whose  mantling  verdure  hails  tlie  kindly  showers. 
Whose  opening  buds  my  random  numbers  sing. 
I'll  sport  awhile  amidst  the  trees  and  flowers: 
While  genia^  suns  shall  panting  nature  free. 
Unlock  the  earth  and  clothe  the  barrea  tree* 

Each  germ  expands  and  into  flagrance  blooms; 
Myriads  of  embryos  rising  burst  to  light. 
And  from  their  murky  tombs 
'  The  various  insects  wing  their  wanton  flight. 
All  lightly  fluttering,  spring's  sweet  breath  respire,    - 
Pierced  by  the  sun's  warm  rays,  and  life's  enlivening  fire* 

HcNKY.    On'  the  light  winds  sweet  sound  tncefsant  floats 
Of  woodland  melody  in  wildest  notes; 
I  listen  'midst  the  springing  hexbs  and  flowers,. 
Whilst  morning  sweets  dispense 
Their  liveliest  influence; 
And  sudden  through  the  fragrant  frolic  air 
A  flood  of  heavenly  music  pours. 
See  where  the  sweet  enchantrefs  flits  along. 
Rousing  the  unpoisfd  laik  With  earlier  song. 

Toward'the  orient  o'er  yon  hills. 
Why  wand'rest  thou  alone  and  far? 
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Is  it  to  view  the  rising  sun. 

Or  mark  the  fading  morning  sttir.^ 

Does  heaven's  grave  front  midst  smiling  lights 

Flaming  with  ^ndling  gleams  of  fire, 

Which  dart  through  every  trembling  cloud. 

With  kindred  warmth  thy  hreast  inspire  ? 

Wild  as  the  winds  which  fan  the  tieea^ 
Inconstant  as  the  spring  you  stray. 
La  u  RA .    Or  gay  as  summer's  kindly  breeze, 
Atnid  the  scattered  blofsoms  play. 

Who  would  this  glorious  arch  resign^ 
For  gilded  roofs  ahd  idle  state  ? 
Nature's  extensive  rangfe  be  mine. 
Far  from  the  woes  which  mock  the  greats 

The  morning  dight  with  sparkling  dews. 
Or  splendid  noon's  refulgent  rays,  ^ 

Mild  eve,  or  night  sublime  wtth-star^. 
Alike-delight,  and  forpe. my  lays. 

Or%vhether  spring  unfelds  the  bud. 
Or  summer's' ripening  blaze  invites, 
Or  autumn  pours  her  various  fruits. 
Or  winter's  frown  each  beauty  blights ; 

Still  o'er  each  scene  with  secret  joy 
I  muse,  and  wildly  tune  my  lays ; 
Each  theme  responsive  to  my  heart 
Echpe»  the  {;reat  Creator's  praise. 

Hei^ry.    Like  thee,  fair  nature's  paths  I  love, 
For  in  her  hauiits  the  MuSes  stray; 
O  let  us  then  together  rove; 
Youth  join'd  with  love  shall  hail  the  day. 

JUuRA.    **  Wild  as  the  winds.whicbfim  the  tree*. 
Inconstant  a^  th0  spring  I  stray ;" 
Or  gay  as  summer's  kindly  breeze. 
Amid  the  sciitter'd  blofsoms  play.  MIRA* 
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To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  &cJ 

8IR9 

Happiness  is  a  subject  whicH  has 

often  employed  the  pens  of  the  mo»t  celebrated  writ- 
ers of  all  nations;  and  many  questions  of  .universal 
importance  have  been  started^  upon  which^  as  phi- 
losophers are  not  yet  cordially  agreed,  the  subject  can-' 

Si 

not  be  said  to  be  exhausted.  It  has  been,  for  exam-> 
pie,  inquired  whether  happinefs  is/i:nost  complete  in 
the  savage  or  the  civilized  state?  It  has  likewise  been 
asked,  whether  ther^  is  more  pain  or  pleasure  in  the 
world,  or,  in  other -words,  whether  the  aggregate  of 
pain  exceeds  that  of  {feature? 

This  last  appears  6f  much  consequence.  Most 
writers  concur  in  the  opinion  with  which  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  concludes  his  elaborate  difsertation  on 
this  subject,  namely,  that  ^^  happinefs  appears  to  be 
pretty  equally  distributed,*'  You  will  perceive  a  cau- 
tious latitude  in  this  decision,*  to  which  I  shall  not  at 
present  advert,  because  the  purpose  of  my  letter  to 
you  is  to  advance  a  position,  not  only  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it,  but  to  the  generally  received  opinions, 
upon  the  subject.    I  state  my  position  in  these  words, 

that  ^^THSRB  IS  TOO  MUCH   HAPPINESS  IN^THIS 

WORLD,''  and  consequently  it  has  appeared  to  be  the 
duty,  and  certaialy  has  been  the  practice  of  mankind 
to  lefsen  this  excess  of  happiness  in  all  stations 
where  it  is  found. 

.    I  have  already  hinted,  and  I  now  avow  more  par.-' 
Iticularly,  that  this  opinion  is  anew  one,  that  is,  it 
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has  never  been  before  afserted  in  exprefs  terms,  and 
therefore  I  must  expect  the  fate  of  all  innovators— to 
be  reviled  and  censured  for  advancing  what  thwarts 
not  only  the  prejudices  but  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  However,  sir,  I  am  prepared  for  an  op- 
position of  this  kind.  I  trust  I  should  not  have  ad- 
ventured, to  add  to'your  Recreations^  hsid  I  been  coward 
enough  to  shrink  from  the  consequences;  and  I  repose^ 
with  perfect  confidence,  in  the  good  opinion  of  those 
read^s  to  whom  my  proofs  shall  a{^ar  convincing. 
What  my  proofs  are  you  shall  now  hear. 

Happinefs,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  consists  ofr  certain  component 
parts  or  ingredients.  These  have  been  oft^i  enume-* 
rated,  and  I  shall  take  them  as  I  find  them  in  the 
above  authorities,  without  inquiring  whether  thear-* 
rangement  be  regular,  or  whether  some  additions  ma^ 
not  be  made.  And  I  shall  prove  that^  there  is,  in  all 
these  ingredients  an  excels  which  men  feel  so  strongly- 
as  to  be  inclined  to  I'efsen  it  by  every  means  in  their 
po>\'^r.        . 

First,  we  are  told,  that  happinefs  consists  ^^  in  the 
•exercise  of  the  social  aflfections,*'  Of  this  I,  presume 
no  m^an  can  have  a  doubt,  who  knows  what  the  social 
affections  are.  But  it  is  evidently. certain,  thiat,' our 
happinefs  .arising  from  this  source  is  excefsive,  be- 
cause men  have  been  obliged  to  invent  sundry  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  :^id  aiTeetions  may  be  dimi- 
nished in  feryour,  and  shortened  in  duration.  That 
excefs  of  friendship,  for  instance,  which  would,  if  left 
to  itself,  produce  a  fatal  plethora  of  felicity,  is  happily 
Ibrought  down  by  various  operations  of  jealousy,.  rivaU. 
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4»bip9  connexions,  private  interest,  and"  other  .5/wwtt- 
ianis  properly  applied  and  frequently  repeated.  And 
besides  these  more  violent,  and,  as  the  apothecaries 
term  them,  drojiic  medicines,  most  people  find  it  ne« 
cefsary,  in  order  to  abate  the  fever  of  social  affections^ 
to  enter  into  a  course  of  etiquette,  which,  long,  con* 
tiQUed,  seldom  fails  to  reduce  them  to  a  mild  and  in* 
sipid  state;  abating  the  strength  of  the  feelings,  and 
reducing  the  meaning  of  words  and  declarations  to  a 
mere  non-entity.  It  is  said  that,  without  such  a  mo« 
dification  as'  this,  there  would  be  no  going  through 
the  world,  and  we  should,  like  Parson  Thwackum  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  f^  mistake  the  highc;st  de- 
gree of  goodnefs  for  the  lowest  degree  of  weaknefs,'* 

The  social  affections,  therefore,  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  £m  excefs  of  happinefs,  which  every  on^ 
knows  it  is  in  their  nature  to  produce,  it  becatne  ex- 
pedient to  invent  etiquette,  mode,  fisishion,  and  eco- 
nomy, all  of  which  are  wonderfully  calculated  to  pre* 
vent  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections  from  becoming 
excefsive,  and  fatiguing  the  body  or  mind.  I. might 
enumerate-the  many  ways  in  which  they  produce  this 
effect,  and  their  various  operations,  from  a  rout  in 
St.  James's  Square,  to  a  party  at  whist  and  swabbers 
in  Whitechapel;  but  the  subject  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  reasonable  bounds  of  a  letter.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  a  second  source  of  happinefs. 

Secbndly,*  "  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  body  or 
mind  for  an  useful  purpose."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  ought  to  stand  prominent  as  a  source  of  hap- 
pinefs, but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  liable  to  run 
into  the  same  excefs  with  the  former.    To  counteract 
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It,  therefore,*  some  very  ingenious  persons,  both  if 
the  former  and  the  present  age,  bavfe  devoted  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  invetitton  of  varitms  kindsf  t/f 
anmsements,   spectacles,   shows,  si^ts,  exhiIyTtidtis<y 
galas,  routs,  a&emblies,  promenades,  &c.  &c.  &c;'in 
whteh'  tlie  body  is  exercised  in  a  very  small  degre^ 
^  and  tibat  for  an  u^ul  purpose,  and  in  whieh  the  mind 
is  left  totally  unemployed  and  disengaged.    Men  are^ 
convinced,  sir,  of  my  position.    It  is  tacitly  but  uni-* 
versiiHy  afseiited  to.      I  have  onily  giten  it* words. 
They  know  that  they  would  be  too  happy  if  engaged 
in  useful  pursuits.    They  suspect  that  the  few  who 
are  so  are  too  happy:  and  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
lefsen  this  degree  of  bappinefs  in  their  own  case,  kit 
it'sfaould  be  said  that  they  are  so  selfish  as  to  live  for 
themselves  alone,  instead  of  living  for  the  benefit  of 
every  showman  in  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  happinefs  is  said  to  result  from  "  a  pru- 
dent constitution  of  habits,'*  or,  in  other  w;ords,*frotti 
"  acqufring  good  and  prudent  habits.^*  There  if6 
many  ways  in  which  the  happinefs  that  arises,  ffowi 
this  source  may  be  moderated;  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
effectual  is  by  acquiring  ik>  habits  at  all,  and  culti- 
vating that  taste  for  variety  which  constitutes  the 
fickle  character  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  which 
occasioned  a  friend  of  mine  to  obscirve  that  the  way  - 
in  which  some  men  go,  is  a  '*  hop,  skip,  and  jump.** 
Certainly,  to  be  alive  to  every  frivolous  novelty,  must 
greatly  tend  to  obviate  the  regularity  which  would 
arise,  and  the  happinefs  which  would  accrue  from  *Sa 
prudent  constitution  of  habits/* 

Fourthly,  happuiefs  is  said  to  consist  in  ^'^  health;" 
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Of  this. men  are. so. seiisibl^^  that  it  is  become  almost 
proverbial,  to.  say  .that  health  is  the  greatest  bk&ing 
uad^r  the  sun,  ^nd  that  all  blefsings  are  torments 
with<Hitit.  It  is  eyident,  then,  that,  from  a  bl^ng 
of  this  description,  a  great  e$jce$$  of  ha^pinefs  must  be 
created.  If  it  not  only  operates  itself  in  producing 
happinels,  but,  like  the  great  wheel  in  a  machine, 
sels  all  the  other  causes  in  motion,  it  must  require 
keeping  down  more  than  any  we  have  yet  enumerated* 

Well,  sir,  (thanks- to  the  inventive  facolties  of  man«« 

* 

kmd)^  we  ate  not  left  here  withx)ut  a  remedy.  '^  Life 
is  short,"  says  Hippocra^s,  " but  art  is  long"  Very 
paweiful  means  have  been  discovered  foricounteractii^ 
natme's  intention  in  bestowing  this  blefsing.  They 
aie  constjmtly  at  hand^  they  are  saneld^ned  by  ^j^neral 
practice;  they  are. pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  sparkling 
to  the  eye,  and  so  popular,  that  even. other  govern-^ 
ments,  as  well  as  our  own^  have  not  disdained  to  ex^ 
tra^  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  propensity  of 
mankind'  to  lefsen  the  happinefs  that  arises  from 
health.  Indeed,  this  propensity  alone,  if  I  had  no 
other  arguments,  to  produce,  might  of  itself  amply 
confirm  my  position,  that  there  is  too  much  happinefs 
in  the  world,  or,  to  parody  the  words  of  a  late  great 
orator,  that  ^^  happinefs  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  cuight  to  be  diminished/' 

Fifthly,  wealth  may  be  reckoned  a  source  of  hap- 
pin^fs*  I  know  there  are  discordant  opinions  upon 
this^  si*bject,  which,  I  humbly  presume,  arise  from 
the  improper  use  that  some  men.  make  of  their  wealth. 
But  it  is  neither  logic  nor  common  sense  to  argue 
from  the  abuse  £^aii>st  the  use,  and  surely  that  must 
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be  useful  which  every  body  wishes  to  acqtiire.  Coa^ 
scious^  however^  that  the  happiuefs  arising  from 
wealth  may,  like  the  other  forms  of  bappineft^  be 
excefsiye^  men  have  ipvented  certain  very  curious  pro-, 
cefses  by  which  it  may  be  melted  away.  I  call  them 
curious,  because  the  meansy  to  all  human  s^pearance, 
are  so  disproportionate. to  the  eiid.  Among  these  axe 
a  set  of  bits  of  paper  of  an  oblong  stze^  maiis^ed;,with 
grotesque  figures  of  men  and  women^  and  with  fed 
and  black  spots^  and  smalL  cubes  of  ivory  with  black 
d^s.  There  are  also  boards  painted  white  and  blacky 
or  black  and  red.  >  Certaii^ly^  at  first  sight,  these  seem 
very  ill  calculated  to  move  such  heavy  mafses  as  .aie 
formed  .by  gold;  and  silver^  yet  nothing  is  more  ceitsun 
than  their  operation^  and  we  knpw  that  in  mechanics 
it  is  not  necefsary  that  the  weight  of  the  lever^^  pullies^ 
Sec.  should  bear  any  great  proportion  to  the  weight 
they  are  to  move.  All  the  rest  is  performed  by  a 
certain  power  which  we  call  force^  and  which  jpannot 
well  be  explained  or  exposed  to  the  eye;, much  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  abovementioned  little  im- 
plements^ which  are  of  such  wonderful  powers,  that 
they  have  often  removed  very  large  landed  estates?  and 
it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  one  or  two  oi  the 
painted  bits  of  paper  to  carry  off  a  coach  rand  horsQi 
in  a  night's-time.  But  in  whatever  way  they  operate 
the  effect  is  certain,  and  we  qould  produce  many,  well- 
attested  cases  of  their  efficacy  in  diminishing  the  bap- 
pinefs  which  arises  from  riches,  in  turning  mountains 
into  mole^hills,  and  palaces  into  prisons.  But  a  der 
tail  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  hurt  the  .feelings  of 
others  who,  in  their  attempts  to  Iked  for  the  plctioxni 


I 
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of  wealthy  have  carried  the  system  too  far^  and  have 
rslther  imitated  the  rashnefs  of  S^lngrajio  than  the  pru- 
dence of  the  college. 

To  the  above  means  of  reducing  wealth,  and  thereby 
bringing  happinefs  to  a  moderate  temperature,  may 
be' added  the  use  of  certain  animals^  such  as  the  horse, 
whose  swiftnefs  or  slow  motions  have  been  found  very 
effectual.  A  certain  description  of  women,  likewise, 
are  found  to  prescribe  with  great  succefs  in  full  ha- 
bits arising  from  wealth;  and  some  of  the  patients' 
have  had  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  goodnefs  of  tlieir 
prescriptions,  as  to  keep  one  constantly  in  the  house 
to  be  ready  at  hand.  There  are  likewise  certain  modes 
of  conducting  domestic  expences  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  alleviate  the  burden  of  opulent  felicity,  but 
these  are  too  obvious  to  require  particular  notice  here, 
although  I  think  I  may  fairly  appeal  to  them  in  con- 
firmation of  my  position. 

There  is  only  one  other  source  of  happinefs,  which 
I  shall  enumerate,  because,  although  others  refnain^ 
what  I  have  already  advanced  will  be  sufficient  as  a 
sketch  of  my  doctrine,  and  more  than  a  sketch  would 
not  have  suited  the  size  of  a  common  letter.  Un- 
doubtedly every  reader  of  experience  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  is  ready  to  "fill  up  my  outlines,  and  it  is  not 
respectful  in  a  writer  to  be  so  min>lte  as  to  leive  no- 
thing to  the  apprehension  of  his  reader. 

The  source  of  happinefs  I  mean  to  conclude  with, 
is  ^'  the  hope  of  immortality,*'  and  the  belief  'conse- 
quent thereupon.  Now,  although  I  have  placed  this 
as  the  lasty  I  trust  my  readers  are  all  feady  to  concur 
that  it  is  not  Ihe  least.    It  is,  indeed,  pstramount  to 
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all  v(re  have  yet  named,  aiid  therefore  it  is  a  source  df 
bappinefs  which  inen  seem  mos^  ^g^i*  ^<^  diminish. 
They  are  more  afraid  indeed  of  it  than  of  any  other> 
or  all  put  together;  and  henbe  the  contrivances  to 
moderate  the  excefs  of  happiReft  which  it  would  pro^ 
(iuce  have  not  been  tlie  indention  of  the  vulgar,  or 
th€  low.  'Men  of  genius  and  taste,  philosophers,  and 
the  greaj;  of  the  world,,  have  combined  to  take  this 
"  hope  and  belief"  from  U9>  that  we  may  not  be  so 
happy  as  it  was*  intended  we  should.  Books  of  aU 
sizes  and  descriptions  have  becB  written  for  this  pur^* 
|K}se.  Dictionaries,  histories,  efsays,  piaaems,  romance^^ 
novels,  and  even  plays,  have  all  lately  contained  a  por* 
tion  of  the  sedative  quality  to  reduce  our  happinefs  as 
arising  from  this  quarter.  The  great  charter  upon 
wtlteh  it  is  founded  has  been  made  the  scoff  of  liber- 
tines and  fools.  How  far  these  methods  have  been 
effectual  in  this  cpmitiy,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  I 
hope  it  is  not  to  such  an  extent  as  \feari  and  I  trust 
it  is  not  to  such  an  extent  as  designed.  But  there  lat 
a  nation,  pot  greatly  removed  from  us,  where  the  hap- 
pinefs arising  from  "  the- hope  of  immortality"  has 
been  dimiiushed^  I  presume  to  the  taste  of  the  fondest 
admirers  of  unbelief,  and  perhaps  (as  far  as  respects 
their  own  headlefs  corses)  farther  than  they  intended*  ' 
And  thia  remark  leads,  me  also  to  saV)  that  while  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  demonstratively  proved,  tbdt 
*'  mankind  are  too  happy,  and*  that  Jaappinefs  wants 
ta  be  reduced,"  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact — candour 
forbids  it— I  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  we  have  in 
sond^  ixistauc^s  carried  our  system  of  reduction  too 
iar.    There  are  some  men  who  cannot  i'educewitbput 
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annihilating,  and  can  make  no  pause  betw^een  less 
and  nothing.  If  mankind  are  really,  so  extremely 
happy,  as  they  would  prove  by  their  practiced,  why 
not  modify  gently  ?  X^  there  no  remedy  for  a  plethora, 
but  bleeding  to  death?  These  are  questions  which  I 
tbuld  wish  to  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  ' 
new  doctors;  for,  although  I  have  proved  my  position 
as  an  historical  fact  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
said  doctors,  I  have,  not  bestowed,  nor  do  not  mean  to 
bestow,  more  approbation  upon  it  than  can  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of  this  letter.     I  am, 


sir,  yoursj 


EUTYCHES. 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in^griculture,  &c. 

DEAR  SIB> 

I  A  M  St  young  person  who  wishes 
much  for  information ;  and  as  I  know  of  no  better 
means  of  obtaining  it  than  through  your  agreeable 
and  useful  Recreations,  &c.  I  take  the  liberty  of  en-* 
grofsing  a  few  moments  of  your  precious  time,  and 
hope  that  you  will  either  give  this  letter  a  place  in 
your  publication,  or  favour  me  yourself  with  answers 
to  my  questions. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Editor,  who  have  thought  so  much 
and  so  well  on  advantageous  discoveries  and  experi- 
ments for  mankind,  think  that  the  manufacture  of 
nettles  into  cloth  can  ever  become  beneficial  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland?  May  it  not  be  the  means  qf 
lefsening  the  quantities  of  that  troublesome  weed,  and 
giving  the  poor  a  habit  of- industry?  By  increasing 
country  businefs,  shall  we  not  decrease  the  number 
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of  idters  and  dependants  on  charity^  wh6  abonnd  sor 
much  in  every  parish?  In  England  particularly,  the 
soil  of  which  is  noft  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
flax,  as  that  of  Ireland,  may  not  the  making  of  nettfe 
cloth,  if  generally  introduced,  open  new  resources,  of 
comfort  and  cleanlinefs  to  the  most  indigent,  and  coo- 
seqpaently  security  kr  the  most  wealthy?  For,  I  be- 
lieve, we  may  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that  the  more 
we  promote  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the  more  also 
shall  we  promote  their  honesty.  You  will  oblige  me 
extremely  by  in:ferming  me  whether  the  nettle  of 
which  chintz  is  made  in  India,  ia  a  different  species- 
of  uriica  from  that  which  is  sa  common  in  these 
kingdoms;  and  also  if  you,  can  supply  me  with  an 
account  of  the  procefs  of  the  nettle  manufacture.  I 
attempted  it  last  year;  but  failed,  either  from  igno- 
ranee  or  the  neglect  of  those  whom  I  employed,  to- 
the  great  disappointment  of  many  of  my  poorer  neigh* 
l^ours,  who  had  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  profft 
from  this  apparently  unprofitable  plant. 

I  have  been  greatly  entertained  by  your  account  of 
the  different  species  of  polypus  tribe;  but  find  you? 
aecount  6f  the  manner  of  the  propagation  of  the  sea- 
anemone  very  difTerent  from  observations  I  made  some 
time  ago,  when  living  near  the  sea. .  I  found  num- 
biers  of  tins  extraordiMry  animal  sticking  on  all  the 
rocks  which  were  wet  when  the  tide  was  in.  The 
kind  that  I  commonly  found  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,, 
and  round  the  edge  of  the  opening  frotn  whence  the 
ientacula  proceeded  was  a  tow  of  bright  blue  tubercles. 
1  kept  two  of  these  in  my  room  as  long  as  I  remain^ 
there,  taking  care  tp  give  them  fresh  sea  water,  and 
sometimes  (very  seldom  indeed)  indulging  them  with 
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some  yomig  shdjl  fish);,  although  somewhat  hurt  in 
taking  them  off  the  rock  to  which  they  were,  fastened, 
Aey  continued  in  good  health  «during  my  pofsefsion 
-of  them.  After  I  had  had  them  a  few  days,  one  of 
*hem.  brought  forth  a  young  one,  which  was  about 
the  size  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  but  was  formed 
exactly  like  the  old  ones;  and  every  day  for  some 
ximc  tliat  old  one  pDduced  another^  so  that  soon  my 
«tock  was  increased  to  nine  or  ten.  This  seenis  to 
be  a  different  mode  of  propagation  from  what  you  have 
mentioned;  and,  although  you  may  be  already  ae- 
<quainted  with  it,  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent, 
I  am  sure,  for  communicating  it. 

I  hope  you  will,  soon  favour  me  with  an  answer  tp 
«iy  queries  through  you^r  Recreations,  of  whiqh  I  am 
a  constant  reader.  The  encouragement  of  such  a  man 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  will  be  of  great  ser\'ice  to  your 
humble  servant,  JUVENIS. 


In  answer  to  the  above  queries,  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  a  very  good  cloth  can  be  made  of  nettles,  wbicfi 
|)ofseftes  one  quality  that  renders  it  valuable  for  some 
purposes.  This,  like  most  oth^r  useful  discoveries, 
was  made  by  accident.  Somd  poor  women,  fisher- 
men's wives  near  Leith  in  Scotland,  gathered  some 
nettles,  steeped  them  in  water  like  l^ax,  drefsed  it,  and 
spun  it  into  coarse  .yarn, '  of  which  a  kind  of  canvas 
was  made.  As  their  husbands  were  in  the;  practice 
of  dredging  oysters,  and  sending  them  to  Glasgow  in 
canvas  bags,  some  bags  for  this  purpose  were  made 
of  the  nettle  canvas,  which  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  much  better  than  that  made  from  hemp,  as 
it  was  much  longer  before  it  rotted,     It  should  be 
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steeped  •  and  di'efsed  in  the  same  way  as  flax,  but  it 
requires  to  lie  longer  in  water  before  it  be  fit  to  be 
drefsed.  It  is  harder  to  the  touch  than  cloth  made  of 
hemp  or  flax. 

That  a  useful  filament  may  be  obtained  from  the 
common  nettle  is  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt; 
yet  I  doubt  much  if  it;  ever  can  be  made,  to  answer 
the  views  of  the  benevolent  writer.  The  nettle,  were 
i^  to  be  cultivated  for  use,  would  be  found  to  be  very 
difficok  to  rear.  Unlefs  it  be  upon  a  very  rich  soil,' 
it  is  z  dwarfish  plant;  it  would  therefore  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  it  in  quantiiies  than  either  flax  or  hemp; 
and  the  steeping  of  it  requires  a  degree  of  attention 
and  accuracy  that  I  am  afraid  the  description  of  per- 
sons he  refers  to  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  be- 
stow. I  kilow  of  no  cloth  that  is  made  in  Ipdia  of 
nettles.     Chintz  is  made  of  cotton  wool. 

Varieties  of  the  sea  anemone,  as  well  as  of  the  po- 
lypus, admit  of  being  propagated  different  ways,  by 
sjips,  cuttings,  and  seeds. 

[The  signature  above  has  been  altered  from  a  Youth- 
Jul  Inquirer  to  Juvenis,  because  a  former  correspond- 
ent had  adopted  the  signature  a  Young  Inquirer.  It 
h  the  Vt^ish  of  the  Editor  that  no  signature  that  has 
been  formerly  occupied  may  be  afsiimed  by  any  of 
his  correspondents.] 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculturey  &c. 

SIR,  New  Inn,  <Jth  Dec.  1800.  . 

I  SHAI.L  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  cn- 
tertaining^  and  instructive  wosk,  of  the  reason  of  a  very. 
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oonunoti  custom  practised  in  this  and  other  partB  of 
the  kingdoo)^  <of  placing  the  poker  transversely  over 
the  fire  when  almost  extinguished^  in  order  to  afsist. 
in  making  it  burn*;  and  whether  it  is  any  particular, 
jsroperty  in  the.  iron  that  <:auses  that  eflect,  or^  whe- 
ther  aay  .other  thing,  for  instance  a  piece  of  wood, 
placed  in  the  same  manner,  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you 
w'ith  this  question;  but,  having  inquired  of  several 
persona,  without  obtaining  any .  satis£actory  informa- 
tics And  ]K>t  Jiaying  in  xoy  pofsefsion  any  .book  which 
explains  th^  j)ropertic;s  of  metals,  I  am  induced  to 
tj^espafs  ,0B  your  well-known  indulgence  for  an  answer. 
Perhaps  this  request  may  cause  a  smile,  on  accouot 
of  the  apparent  unimportance  of  ^the  subject;  but  if  it 
.  be  considered,  that  there  is  scare€;ly  any  custom  what- 
ever (adhered  to  al  this  time),  that  had  not  its  foun- 
daiioa  in  good  sense,  or  ifi  peculiar  wsefulnefs,  it  will 
not,  I  think,  appear  so  v^ery  trifling.;  and  I  subpiit  the . 
question  to  your  consideration,  in  order  that  the  prac- 
tice, if  useful,  may  be  more  g^ierally  knows. 

Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  work  from- 
its  first  publication,  ,and  iiaving  perused  it  with  great 
pleasure, .  and  I  «hopc  with  some  profit,  I  beg  leave  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  great  succeis  which  I  under- 
stand it  has  experienced.  The  communications  of  . 
your  correspondent  Timothy  Hairbrain  have  given  me 
great  satisfaction;  I  much  regret,  therefore,  the  dis- 
continuance of  his  observations,  and  am  particularly 
sorry  that  the  conclusion  of  the  elegant  and  weU-told 
tale  of  the  Recluse  has  not  been  inserted  according  to 
your  promise. 

J  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  letter. 
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though  ][  do  not  conceive  the  iini>roveinent  to  be-ao 
great  as  the  reveread  writer  supposes;  as  it  appiiars  to 
me  onty  to  increase  ^Af  weight^  and  not  the  quan- 
tity of  the  bread. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  seryaut, 

AMICUS. 


Olservations  by  the  Editor. 

No  question  ihat  respects  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  can  ever  be  deemed  unimportant  by  persons 
of  a  sound  under-standing;  nor  ought  any  thing  that 
presents  itself  under  that  form  to  be  ever  .rejected 
without  examination,  merely  because  it  may  chance 
to  appear  to  us  absurd  or  incomprehensible;  for  we 
should  thus  close  for  ever  the  inlet  to  knowledge  in 
many  of  its  most  important  departments;  a  striking 
illustration  of  which  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  specily, 
as  I  had  it  from  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gregory 
of  Edinburgh. 

When  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  young  man,  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Mr.'M^Laurin,  who  was  then 
profefsor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
M^Laurin  used  to  have  two  clafses,  <Hie  for  boys  ini- 
tiating into  that  science,  the  higher  clafs  being  ap- 
propriated to  young  men  who  had  made  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  science,  to  whom  he  communicated  all 
the  important  discoveries  that  came  to  his  knowledge. 
One  day  the  profefsor,  with  more  than  his  usual  so- 
lemnity, told  his  pupils,  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  an  'old  and  much-esteemed  correspondent  in 
Germany,  which  had  made  a  deep  imprefsion  on  his 
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mind;  for  they  contained  infeiftnation  respecim^  some 
hedged  phenomena  of  nature  that  his  correspondent 
said  he  bad  observed^  which  were  so  extrsfvdgantty 
improbable,  and  he  thought  indeed  8<^  near  to  impof- 
sible,  that  he  cooM  not  help  suspecting  that  the  in- 
tellects of  his  friend  began  to  be  deranged,  and  that 
be  must  have  mistaken  the  phantasms  of  imagination 
for  realities.  He  added,  however,  that  the  respect  he 
bore  his  iriend  was  such,  that  he  was  determined  to 
try  the  experiments  which  he  had  recommended,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  the  nccefsary  apparatus  prqwired, 
though  his  expectations  of  succefs.were  far  from  being 
sanguine.  He  then  read  the  letters,  which  contained 
a  neat  and  distinct  specification  of  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  electricity,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
might  be  produced.  Those  who  advert  to  the  state 
of  science  at  that  time,  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
electric  fluid  was  not  so  much  as  suspected,  and  to 
the  astonishing  nature  of  the  phenomena  produced  by 
means  so  seemingly  inadequate,  will  not  be  surprised 
if  a  first  relation  of  these  phenomena  should  be  re- 
ceived with  some  degree  of  scepticism.  The  appa- 
ratus, however,  was  made;  the  experiments  were  tried; 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  tiieth  all,  were  found  to 
succeed  exactly  as  they  bad  been  stated :  nor  did  the 
ingenious  profefsor  fail  to  remmd  his  pupils  of  the 
doubts  he  had  entertained,  and  to  warn  them  to  be 
cautious  how  they  trusted  to  their  .own  prepofsefsions 
in  declining  to  bring  to  the  test  of  fair  experiment 
such  facts  as  w^re  stated  by  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
however  improbable  thealledged  facts  might  seem. 
But  while  we  ought  to  guard  against  an  obstinate 
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Pyrrhonism  on  the  one  side,  we  should  be  equally  pn. 
our  guard  against  a  too  easy  credulity  on  the  other.: 
nor  ^hduld  we  ever  admit  a  fact  as  such  until  it. bte, 
incofitestobly  proved  to  be  so.  We  should  never  for-; 
get,  on  such  occasions,  the  story  that  is  told, -on  aa 
occasion  of  this  sort,  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  who. 
liked  a  joke  as  well  as  any  man.'  As  the  story  goes, 
this  witty  monan:h  proposed  as  a  query  for  the  royal 

'  society  to  solve,  *^  What  is  the  reason  v^hy  a  ^ad. 
salmon  is  heavier  than  a  living  one? "  When  the  day 
arrived  on  which  this  question  was  to  be  solved^  |be 
king  himself  atten4/ed  to  hear  the  arguments*  A 
learned  difsertation  was  read,  in. which  much   phyr 

^  sical,  and  more  metaphysical  talents  were  displayed, 
to  account  for  this  tveli^known  phenomenon*  But 
equal  ingenuity  was  exerted  to  invalidate  those  ar- 
guments, and  to  establish  another  hypothesis^  in  place 
of  the  first.  This  was  again  refuted  in  its  turn:  and" 
so  on  they  went,  without  giving  any  indications  that 
they  were  ever  likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  At 
last  a  grave  member  arose,  who  had  hiiherto  taken 
no  share  in  the  debate,  and,  addr^fsing  himself  to  the. 
president,  said,  "  Sir,  I  beg  leave,  humbly  to  doubt 
the  fact;  -and  therefore  I  move,  that  all  farther  argu- 
ments on  this  head  be  postponed  imtil  the  fact  shaU 
be  proved' to  the  satisfaction  of  this  society,  by  the 
undoubted  evidence  of  <;lear  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ment,"  ^^  Aye,"  said  the  king,  smiling,  *^  had  you 
begun  with  this,  you  might  have  saved  yourselves  a 
good  deal  of  trouble;  but  at  the  same  time  you  would 
have  deprived  me  of  a  luxuripus  entertainment*" 
When  an  opinion  prevails  generally  among  the  people 
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respecting  a  circumstanGe  like  that  of  the  poker  al- 
luded to^  it  may  be  a  good  reason  for  directing  the 
attentiQn  to  that  subject,  in  order  to  di&cover  whether 
the  circumstance  stated  be* really  and  truly  a  fact  (for 
we  ought  ever  to  recollect  that  many  notions  of  this 
sort  originated  in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition).  This 
point  ought  to  be  first  established  by  demonstrative 
evidence,  before  any  attempt  shall  be  made  to  account 
for  itr  I,  therefore,  recommend  to  my  correspondent 
and  all  my  readers  to  begin  by  establishing  the  fact^ 
viz.  that  the  laying  the  poker  over  the  fire  does  ac- 
tually promote  the  ignition;  when  that  is  done,  they 
may  then  try  to  account  for  it. 

.  With  sincere  thanks  for  the  polite  attentions  of 
this  obliging  correspondent,  and  the  public  in  general, 
he  is  respectfully  informed,  Ahaf  the  Lucubrations  of 
Timothy  Hairbrain  have  been  deposited  in  the  Editor's 
bureau  for  several  months  past,  where  they  have;  been 
suffei^d  to  remain,  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  some  correspondents^  who  exprefsed  a  dis- 
like to  the  continuation  of  them.  Should  it  seem  to 
be  the  wish  of  others  to  have  that  concluding  paper, 
it  shall  be  given. 

The  printed  letter  that  was  inclosed  seems  to  hav^ 
obtained  already  as  great  a  degree  of  publicity  as  it» 
importance  deserves,  and  is  therefore  here  omitted^ 
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A  Young  Inquirer  J  after  exprefsing  the  satisfactiom 
he  has  defived  from  the  elucidations  that  have  been 
given  in  this  work  respecting  the  gooseberry  caterpillar, 
exprefscs  a  warm  wish  that  similar  information  might 
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be  given  respecting  the  means  of  destroying  the  otber 
kinds  of  vermin  that  injure  the  produce  of  our  gardens, 
particularly  slugs^  whose  ravages^  he  says^  have  been 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  him  during  the  present  season; 
especially  with  respect  to  his  lettuces^  which  they 
have  eaten  up  entirely,  and  have  also  committed  great 
ravages  upon  cauliflowers^  cabbages,  &c.  since  thef 
have  been  planted  out  in  the  spring  season.  He  re- 
quests,  then,  as  a  particular  favour,  that  some  direc- 
tions may  be  given  on  this  head. 

The  directions  that  I  should  give  on  this  subject 
would  be  by  no  means  recommended  by  their  bril- 
liancy, for  they  would  be  all  resolvable  into  the  homely 
phrase,  attention  and  care;  bat  that  care  will  prove 
mQre  efficacious  if  properly  applied  than  if  it  were 
given  without  due  consideration  and  attention  to  the 
naturie  of  the  case.  The  clearing  a  garden  from  in- 
sects may  be  in  many  respects  compared  to  the  freeing 
it  from  seed  weeds.  It  is  a  work  of  care  and  tin^e, 
but  it  may  be  with  certainty  effected  in  most  cases, 
lii  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  they  all  spring  from 
seeds,  arvd  if  these  seeds  cannot  be  conveyed  from  a 
distance,  the  matter  is  best  effected  by  taking  care 
that  the  parents  shall  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  make 
their  appearance,  without  allowing  them  to  perfect  their 
seeds.  If  this  measure  be  steadily  adhered  to  for  a 
short  time  the  very  germ  of  life  is  destroyed,  so  that 
nO  trouble,  can  be  giv4^n  but  from  a  chance  straggler 
who  may  gain  acxefs,  and  which  may  soon  be  hunted 
out  and  destroyed.  With  winged  insects  and  downy 
seeds  this  is  indeed  a  matter  of  more  uncertain  succefs, 
but  with  creeping  reptiles,  such  as  snails  and  slugs,  it 
is  always  within  our  power  if  we  choose  it.     I  know 
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at  this  moment  a  garden  of  great  extent  which  has  not 
had  one  shilling  damage  done  to  it  by  slugs  or  snails 
for  many  years  past^  though  in  the  gardens  around 
they  so  much  abound^  that  every  season  the  crops  suf- 
fer amazing  damages  frpm  these  insects,  in  attempting 
to  destroy  which  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  pounds  are 
annually  in  vain  expended,  though  here  not  one  shil- 
ling has  been  laid  out  for  th^t  {Purpose  perhaps  for 
thirty  years  past;  for  the  same  man  has  had  charge  of 
this  garden  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  busihefs 
was  completely  effected  within  a  few  years  after  he  ob- 
tained pofsefsion  of  it.  He  is  no  churl  of  his  secret, 
and  here  it  is. 

At  the  beginning  this  garden  was  just,  as  much  in- 
fested with  these  vermin  as  others.  The  snails  were 
quickly  eradicated  by  closing  up  all  the  holes  in  the 
walls,  and  pickii^  them  off  with  care  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance  in  damp  or  cloudy  weather.  In 
about  two  years  these  were  totally  eradicated,  so  tha.t 
not  one  could  be  found. 

Slugs,  as  being  lefs  easily  perceptible,  and  feeding 
more  during  the  night,  were  not  so  soon  overcome; 
but  by  carefully  going  over  the  ground  very  early  in 
the  mornings,  especially  during  damp  and  cloudy  wea- 
ther, and  picking  them  up  clean,  these  also  were  soon 
sensibly  diminished  in  number,  and  gradually  disap- 
peared. In  this  species  of  hunting  the  succefs  will  be 
considerably  forwarded  by  due^  attention  to  the  natural 
habitudes  of  the  creature.  That  it  feeds  during  the 
night,  and  comes  out  of  its  holes  only  in  moist  wea- 
ther^ is 'universally  known;  but  it  is  equally  certain^ 
that  though  it  has  not  the  use  of  eyes,  it  has  the  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  its  proper  food  at  a  considerable- 
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distance,  so  as  to  find  4he  way  to  it  with  facility  in  tbe 
ikfrk,  probably  by  the  smell.     Its  regale  is  dfccayitig 
vegetables,  and  it  scents  them  out  with  great  acutenefs. 
Hence  it  is,  that  newly  transplanted  cabbages  or  let- 
tuces in  the  spring,  or  other  such  things,  especially  if 
they  have  been  long  out  of  the  ground  so  as  to  become 
sickly,  are  sure  to  be  seized  upon  with  peculiar  avidity, 
while  such  as  are  fresh  are  in  a  great  measure  neg- 
lected.   When  a  plantation  of  this  sort,  then,  has  been 
made,  it  ought  to  she  carefully  examined  early  in  the 
morning;  and  if  a  single  blade  has  been  touched  the 
thief  ought  to  be  watched,  nor  ever  abandoned  till  it 
has  been  catched,  which  is  an  easy  task:  for  this  ani- 
mal is  so  slow  in  its  motions  as  to  have  become  the 
origin  of  a  generic  term,  all  creatures  who  have  similar 
propensities  being  called  sluggish.     In  ground  that  is 
foul,  ten  or  a  dozen  will  sometimes  be  found  clustered 
round  one  such  plant,  while  others  will  be  seen  crawK 
ing  on  the  ground  about  it.     These  should  be  picked 
up,  and  perhaps  no  tool  is  better  for  that  purpose  than 
a  gardener's  knife  with'  a  long  handle;  for  the  point 
of  it  can  get  in  among  the*  leaves  to  brush  theiai  off 
without  injuring  the  plant,  and  then  by  slipping  it! be- 
low them  among  the.  earth  they  may* be  very  conve- 
niently lifted,  and  thrown  into  an  empty  flower  pot 
(having  the  hole  closed  up)  held  in  the  left  hand  fof 
that  purpose.    In  this  way  they  may  be  quickly  picked 
up,  and  by  going  over  the  whole  division  thus  row 
after' row  during  a  moist  cloudy  morning,  or  in  an 
evenins:  after  it  has  rained,  few  that  have  come  abroad 
at  that  time  will  escape.    This  procefs  ought  to  be  re^' 
peated  in  the  same  place  day  after  day,  while  the  wea-^. 
ther  is  favourable,  as  long  fts  any  can  be  fpundf  nor 
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m\\  it  be  long^  if  this  be  done^  till  they  totally  disap- 
pear there^  if  na  shelter  is  .left  to  conceal  tbem;  and 
here  deanlinefs  is  of  sovei'etgn  use*  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  in  most  gardens  to  allow  leaves  of  cab- 
bages to  lie  npon  the  ground,  or  decaying  stalks  of 
these  plants  to  remain  in  their  places.  These  serve  as 
the  most  efficacious  nurseries  for  this  kind  of  vermin 
that  can  be  conceived-  Un3er  these  leaves  they  find 
shelter  and  food  exactly  suited  to  their  taste,  and  bere 
they  batten  and  breed  at  their  ease,  writhbut  b^ing  ob* 
liged  ever  to  expose  themselves  abroad  at  the  risk,  of 
being  picked  »up  by  any  of  those  creatur^^  which  prey 
upon  them ;  and  in  the  hollow,  of  a  half-trotted  stem^ 
especially  if  covered  with  a  mixture  of  decaying,  leaves 
and  sprouts,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  find 
such  an  appropriated  sheltel*,  that  it  is  perhaps  impof- 
sible  to  devise  another  situation  equally  favourable  for 
them.  Cabbages^  therefor<^^  and  cauliflowers  should- 
always  hp  taken  up  by  the  roots,  not  cut  over  when 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  carried  clean  oiT  the  ground; 
and  other  things,  such  as  decaying  turnips,  beets^  or 
things  of  a  similar  kind^  should  be  carried  off  the 
ground  the  moment  they  are  no  longer  in  a  fresh  or 
prosperous  state.  By  pursuing  this  conduct  with  care,  I 
which  is  no  lefs  necefsary  for  economy  than  jieatnefs,  ^ 
slugs  will  soon  disappear. 

I  mention  not  here  $ea  gulls,  and  other  birds  wha 
prey  upon  these  insects  without  eating  seeds,  because 
these  cannot  always  be  obtained;  but  where  they  can 
be  obtained^  and  properly  confined  within  walls,  they 
are  a  very  useful  assistant.  What  is  recommended 
above  is  in  every  person's  power  to  obtain  in  every  pof- 
sible  situation  that  can  be  supposed. 
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Decaying  leaves,  however,  may  be  employed  in  fo«I 
grounds  with  great  effect;  for,  if  these  be  laid  down 
in  small  heaps  by  way  of  snares,  during  moist  weather, 
in  the  places  where  slugs  most  abound,  they  allure 
the  insects  thither,  which  may  there  be  collected  lit 
great  numbers  in  the  mornihg,  by  removing  tlie  leaves> 
and  then  replacing  them.  If  these  heaps  be  not  too. 
small,  and  moistened  with  a  copious  waterihg  during 
the  evening  in  dry  weather,  they  will  prove  then  equally 
efficacious.  If  some  stems  of  cabbages,  ^or  decaying 
turnips,  be  among  them,  the  better.  Where  the  ground 
remains  in  small  clods,  these  afford  an  excellent  shelter 
for  slugs,  who  lodge  under  them  during  the  day,  and  • 
devour  the  young  plants  as  they  spring  up  during  the 
x^ight.  Such  ground  should  always  be  rolled  with  a 
weighty  roller  as  soon  as  it  is  sown* 

To  A.  B.  who  wishes  to  have  my  opinion  respecting 
the  kinds,  of  trees  that  are  best  adapted  to  different 
soils  and  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  my 
knowledge  bn  that  subject  is  too  imperfect  to  admit 
of  me  to  speak  with  the  precision  that  could  be  wished 
to  render  it  useful.  Some  hints  will  naturally  occur 
in  the  course  of  this  woiic  respecting Ihis  subject;  but 
they  will  be  merely  hints  tending  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, not  to  direct  the  operator.  In  regard  to  the 
cultivation  and  uses  of  the  larch  tree,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  in  many  cases  the  most  useful  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable tree  that  can  be  reared  in  this  country,  I  have 
written  very  fully  in  the  third  volume  of  Efsays  on 
Agriculture,  &c.;  nor  could  I  answer  this  gentleman's 
last  query  better  than  by  referring  to  it. 

[^Achfawlei^ments  to  PhiU;   I.  jF;   Juvtms  lnd}gator\   F,  W\    Hafery 
jiriuidtsi  Leuclppus'y  F,  G.  &c,  are  still  wuevoidahly  postponM.'] 
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Hints  respfioiing  the  drcwnstances  thai  require  ioibe 
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particularly  with  a  view  to  a  proposal. for  :insti>* 
tuting  a  national  experimental  farm* 

ICmihmii  Jhm  ft^  ^i 

PllACTICAK.  REMARKS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  DAIRY^  PARTICULARLY  IM  RESPECT 
TO  THE  OBTAINING  OP  BUTTER. 


Some  of  the  remarks  that  follow,  on  the  dairy  managementi 
were  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety at  Bath,  and  were  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
correspondence  of  that  aociety^   As  it  it  probable^  however* 
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that  that  volume  may,  not  have  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  ilaany' 
of  the  readers  of  this  work,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed 
improper  to  give  it  a  place  here,  even  if  it  had  been  only  re- 
printed without  aKerati<>n  j  but  the  ad^tions  now  made  to 
h*are  such  as  to  render  it-,  in  a  great  measure,  a  new  work. 


My  idea  respecting  disquisitioniK  qn  agriculture  is, 
that  nothing  should  be  deemed  perfect  which  can  be 
rendered  more  s6>  and  that  this  degree  of  perfection 
should  be  the  object  aimed  at  in  every  such  disqui- 
sition. With  this  viewy^^  the  circumsta|[>ce8  that  can 
lend  to  affect  the  particular  department  in  question  so 
as  t&  augment  or  diminish  iht  amount  of  the  produce, 
or  to  improve  or  deteriorate  its  quality,  ougkt  to  be, 
a3  muQb  a&  pofsible,  adverted  to>  in  order  th^t  thoae 
who  wish  td  improve  by  suoh  disquisitions  may  be  di- 
rected, not  oflly  how  to  act  sd  as  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  knowledge  that  the  writer  himself 
poiisefses,  but  also  that  they  may  have  their  attention 
tiarRtdAtowards'such  unascertained  ciroamstances  as 
yfOttldNfaave  a  tendtney  djdH  fof  ther  to  pedtet  the  prac- 
Hoe  in  that  'department,  were  thoy  knowii.  Thus  wiU 
they  be  able  ta  g6  oo'with  intelligence  in  >evory  step 
of  their  progrefs,  and  be, continually  advancing,;  by 
ascertaining  spme  facts  that  their  experience  shall  en-^ 
able  them  to  disco\^r. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  businefs  of 
the  dairy  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  many  branches,,  which  will 
best  be  ponsidered  in  succefsion;  the  first  that  we  shall 
tak^  notic^  of,  ,as  being  nearly  connected  with  the  sub-^ 
j^ct  treated  in  pup  l^st,^is. 
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1st.     The  choice  of  cattle  for  the  purposes  of  the 

dairy. 

Here  a  question  arises  which  has  never  yet^  jthat  I 
know  of^  Undergone  discufsion'  In  consequence  of* 
the  idea  having  so  lonlg  prevailed^  that  all  the  varieties 
6f  cattle  were  oi'iginally  detriyed  from  the  $ame  parent 
jitQcky  it  never  was  once  suspected,  that  these  varieties 
could  differ  from  each  other  in  regard  to  great  charac- 
:tetistical  distinctions.  It  was^  for  ^xan^ple^  generally 
-bcliev«d,  that  all  $heep  car*ri6d  wtiol  of .  some  kind  or 
other,  ut)lefs  in  as  far  as  (according  to  a,  vague  notion 
that  prevailed  respecting  the  influence  of  climate)  it 
had  be^  itifected  by  the  climate.  It  has  now  been 
prdved^  that  this  notion  is  erroneous;  and  that  in  the 
sanle  climate,  and  in  the  same  field,  may  t)e  kept 
sheep  beliring  fine -wool,  course  wool,  lotig  hair",  short 
hair,  and  many  other  diversities  and  different  mixtures 
of  hair  and  wool,  for  their  whole  life,  and  still  retain 
their  original  characteristical  differences.  In  like  man* 
ner.it  was  believed,  that  no  kinds  of  cattle  existed 
which  carried  a  coiLt  that  could  in  any  degree  be  com* 
pai'ed  to  a  fleece  of  wool;  and  it  was  also  supposed^ 
that  the  size  of  cattle  necefsatily  depended  on  the 
scarcity  or  the  abundance  of  their  food,  especially 
while  young:  these  also  have  been  proved  to  be  equally 
erroneous  with  the  former  opinion.  It  was  also,  in 
general,  conceived,  that  the. greater  or  lefs  delicacy  of 
meat  of  the  Same  denomitiation,  such  as  beef  or  mut- 
ton, depended  chiefly  on  the'  kind  of  feeding  which 
the  suaimal  had  bad,  dometi^es  in  connexion  with  the 
age  of  the  creaturd;  but  it  was  not  suspected,  that  a 
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great  diversity  in  this  particular  migHt  arise  from  the- 
nature  of  the  breed:  in  like  manner  it  was  known^ 
that  some  cattle  gave  more  or  lefs  milk^  and  of  a  qua- 
lity iii  proportion  to  their  size  richer  or  poorer)  but  it. 
does  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  imagined|^  that  different 
breeds  may  yield  milk  which  pofsefses  qualities  ex- 
tremely diflferent  from  each  other,  though  I  see  vwy 
great  reasron  ta  believe  that  this  may  actually  be  the 
case}  arid  that  therefbre  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  our 
guard,  and  carefally  to  attend  to  this  particular.  We 
know  that  the  milk  of  those  breeds  of  sheep  usaaiRy 
reared  in  this  country,  differs  very  much  from  that 
of  our  common  cows  for  ihany  economical  purposes. 
Ewes  milk, 'for  exampk,  though  fully  as  thick  as  that 
of  cows,  yields  very  Httle  cream,  and  that  cream  giv^ 
butter  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  what  is  obtained 
from  the  milk  of  cows;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
same  measure  of  eWes  milk  will  give  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  curd  that  our  cows  milk  affords.  Goats 
milk,  if  my  inf^ormation  be  right,  gives  still  lefs  cream, 
aiKl  scarcely  any  butter>  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  cheese,  and  little  whey.  Hence,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  dairy,  ewes  milk  can  be  much  more  profitably  . 
applied  to  making  cheese  than  butter;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  goats  milk.  Hence  also  it  happens^ 
that  cheese  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  dairy  in 
Switzerland  and  other  mountainous  Goun tries  best 
adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  goats;  while  in  the  Ne* 
therlands,  Holland,  and  similar  rich  flat  countries^ 
butter  is  the  staple  article  obtained  from  the  milk. 

I  state  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  the  qualities 
of  milk  may  vary  greatly  for  certain  economical  puN 
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posc^^  when  that  variation. is  jiot  obviously  indicated 
by  .its '  external  appearance.  It  therefore  behoves  us 
to  keep  this  circumstance  continually  in  our  eye  in 
all  our  researches  concerning'  the  choice  of  cattle  for 
the  ^rpoaes  of  the  dairy;  as  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, that  some  breeds  may  hot  give  milk  that  may 
niiuch  .more  nearly  approach  :tfae  nature  of  that  of  twes. 
or  goats  than  others^  To  shew  th^  benefit  thai  msiy. 
on  some  occasions  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  atten- 
Um^  1.  shall  beg  leave;  to  state ;^n  accidental  experi-i 
meht  wfiich  brought  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  to 
light,  where  it  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  sus-^- 
pected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  kept  only  a  single  cow  for 
the  use  of  his  own  family,  bought  in  one  (from  a  per-' 
son  who  kept  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cows,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  calves,  but  in  a  subsidiary  view 
for  the  dairy),  which  was  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent cow  that  gave  a  large  quantity  of  milk  for  her  size, 
and  that  of  a  most  excellent  quality.  This  last  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  consequence  to  my  friend,  who 
took  care  to  taste  the  milk,  and  found  it  excellent,  I 
believe  before  the  bargain  was  finally  completed.  But, 
although  that  milk  was  thick  and  rich  to  the  taste,  it 
never  could  be  made  to  yield  one  bit  of  butter,  though 
they  tried  every  method  that  could  be  devised  for  that 
purpose;  on  which  account  he  was  obliged  very  soon 
to  part  with  the  cow.  Now,  it  chanced  that  this  cow^ 
had  given  milk  for  three  seasons  before  she  was  sold, 
without  its  having  been  ever  discovered  or  suspected 
that  her  milk  did  not  give  as  much  butter  as  that  of 
4my  other  cow  in  the  dairy. 
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.  This  cxperimerrt  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
may  be  individual  cows  among  a  great  number  which 
yield  milk  that  pofsefses  qualities  extremely  different 
from  those  in  general  of  that  breed,  although  to  the 
eye  and  the  taste  it  appears  not  to  differ  from  them  at 
all;  and  therefore  it  behoves  every  person  who. wishes 
to  conduct  this  businefs  with  a  proper  degree  of  atten- 
tion £lnd  economy,  always  to  ascertain  the  qualities 
of  the  milk  of  every  cow  individually,  as  soon  as  she 
is  turned  into  the  dairy;  otherwise  he  may,  like  the 
person  to  whom  this  cow  originally  belonged,  be  going 
on  for  years  together,  an,d  never  know  that  he  is  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  great  expence  daily,  without  draw- 
ing any  return  far  it.  Innumerable  other  benefits 
will  be  found  to  result  from  the  practice  of  keeping 
each  cow's  milk  separate  as  much  as  pofsible,  and  ex- 
amining it  individually  very  often;  for  not  only  may 
the  milk  of  one  cow  be,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  much 
inferior  quality  to  that  of.  another,  and  yield  a  much 
poorer  return,  which  ihight  thus  be  discovered;  but 
it  also  may  so  happen,  that  from  casual  disease,  or 
ather  circumstances,  the  milk  of  one  cow  may  becoine 
tainted  at  a  particular  time  with  a  peculiar  taste  or 
other  quality  which  may  greatly  injure  the  whole  stock 
if  it  be  mixed  with  it,  and  occasion  lofs  and  other  un- 
accountable inconveniencies  to  the  owner,  which  by 
this  caution  might  be  avoided:  besides,  he  will  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  being  induced,  with  that  hasty 
decisivenefs  so  common  in  rural  affairs,  to  attribute 
the  effects  that  arise  from  this  unsuspected  source  to 
other  circumstances  that  have  had  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  it.    From  these  considerations,  I  should  re- 
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fqGfnimend  it  as  an  invariable  practice  in  every  dairy^ 
to  keep  each  cow's  milk  separate  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  at  least-throughout  the  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  quandty  and  quality  of  the 
•  milk  yielded  by  evtry  one  of  them  individually.  Were 
this  practice  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  advance  the 
{Hractical  knowledge  of  the  dairy  more  in  the  space  of 
one  year^.than  can  be  done  in  the  random  mode  o( 
procedure  usually  adopted  in  a  century;  because  it 
would  lay  open  to  view  innumerable  circumstances  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
owner  that  are  not  at  present  suspected,  and  that  never 
can  come  to  be  generally  known  among  this  clafs  of 
persons,  unlefs  something  of  the  kind  here  advised 
shall  be  done.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  specify  some 
of  these  circumstances  in  the  sequel,  that  I  know  will 
be  disregarded  by  many  dairy  owners,*  merely  because 
they  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking 
them.  The  case  that  gSLve  occasion  to  this  remark  is 
a  striking  example;  but  tliere  are  many  others  equally 
unattended  to,  and  which  daily  occur. 

Of  this  nature  I  shall  briefly  beg  leave  to  specify 
the  following  diversity  that  daily  occurs  among  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cattle  Without  being  sufficiently  ad- 
verted to.  Some  kinds  yield  a  very  large  quantity  of 
milk  soon  after  calving,  which  continues  to  flow  for 
a  short  time  in  vast  abundance;  but  this. flush  o^milk 
lasts  only  for  a  short  time,  Jike  a  horse  without  bot- 
tom, who  sets  oflF  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey  with 
surprising  alacrity,  but  soon  becomes  jaded  and  tired, 
and  must  h^ve  rest  or  be  will  die.  Others,  like  a 
jbiorse  of  true  mettle,  set  off  with  lefs  speed,  but  con«; 
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tinue  to  make  an  equai  progrdii  as  at  first  for  a  long 
whtle^  so  that,  although  the  .first  greatly  outwent  him 
at  the  beginning,  the  last  leaves  the  other  a  great -way 
behind  at  the  end  of  the  journey;  so  some  kinds  (tf 
cows  give  nearly,  as  mu,ch  milk  after  having  calved 
ten  or  twelve  months,  aa  during  the  first  tnonth  after 
calving^  if  equally  well  fed.  Sueh  cattle  would  thus, 
and  thus  only,  have  their  comparatiiie  s$Xv^  dearly 
ascertained. 

In  the  second  plaoe,  this  experiment  proves,  that 
milk  may  be  yielded  by  varieties  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  which  may  differ  as  much  firom  each  other 
in  some  of  their  economical  peculiarities  as  the  milk 
of  our  ewes  dififeri  from  the  .milk  of  our  ordinary  cows, 
thoagh  to  appearance  they  are  not  very  different  from 
each  other.  It  may  therefore  happen,  that  among  the 
varieties  of  cattle  which  exist,  there  may  be  some  kinds 
whose  milk  would  yield,  much  lefs  buttor^  and  that  of 
a  worse  quality  than  could  be  obtained  fcom  others,, 
though  that  very  milk  might  give  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  cheese  than  the  otha*,  and  that  also  of  a 
much  better  quality.  I  do  not  afsert  that  this  is  the 
case;  for,  unfortunately,  my  experience  in  regard  to 
this  particular  has  been  equally  confined  as  that  of 
most  olher  persons;  L  only  say,  that  \i  may  he  the 
case;  lihd. that,  therefocei,  this  circumstance  ought  to 
be  ke^t  in  view  in  all  comparative  trials  on  this  head, 
lliis  consideration,  I  bdibve,  has  never  been  once  ad- 
verted to  in  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

It  is.well  knpwn^  for  example,  that  the  small  Al- 
demey  breed  of  cattle  aSbrds^  beyond  dispute,  a  milk 
that  yields  a  greater  proportion  of  butter>  and  that  also , 
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of  a  Ttcher  quality,  than  tke  milk  of  any  other  be^ 
of  cows  oommoa  in  this  country;  but  I  do  not  know 
whetbjer  it  has  ever  been  ascertained^  what  are  tlie 
compai'attye  qualitks  of  that  milk  in  the  produotion 
erf  cheese;  or  the  proporti<»i  of  milk  given  by  these 
cows. in  respect  to  their  size  and  the  quantity  of  food 
they  consmne  when  compared  with  others.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  very  general  opinion,  that  such  milk  as 
affords  the  richest  butter  will  also  nece&arily  produce 
the  best  cheese;  and  vice  verm.  We  have  already 
showed,  that  .this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence;  and 
therefore  the  fact  reiquires  to  be  proved  before  it  be 
admitted.  It .  has  also  been  supposed,  that  the  milk 
which  contains  the  greatest  quSmtity  of  butyraceous 
or  oily  matter  will  iiecefsarily  afford  the  richest  .cheese^ 
by  which  word,  richest,  I  suppose  is  meant  that  which 
is  most  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  that  has  most  the 
appearance  of  butter  when  put  to  the  fire.  This,  fact 
also  requires  to  be  proved^  which  I  think  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter;  for  I  have  seen  cheeses  that  were 
made  from  milk  only,  which  ate  richer  and  more, 
'mellow  than  others  that  were  made  entirely  of  cream. 
We  are  in  all  cases  disposed  to  be  too  rash  in  our 
conclusions.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  cheeses  .made  from 
materiab  tliat  have  as  little  oily  mattet  in  them  as  the 
Suffolk  cheeses,  which  have  nothing  of  their  horny 
hardnefe;  other  circumstances  tend  to  produce  this 
effect. 

I  shall  only  farther  remark  on  this  subject,  that 
different  kinds  of  milk  may  also  vary  from  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  residuum  that  remains 
after  the  separation  of  the  butter  and  the  cheese^    But 
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it  is  sufficient  barely  to  bring  this  into  view,  without 
enlarging  upon  it;  for  I  am  afraid  of  tiring  the  reader 
with  these  niceties^  as  by  too  many^  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  they  will  be  deemed :  leaving  these  then  for 
the  present,  I  return  to  some  other  particulars  that  are 
so  plain  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  dairy-owner 
in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  well  known,  that  among  every  kind  of  cattle 
in  the,  kingdom  there  are  found  individuals  that  give 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  others  of  an 
equal  size:  it  is  also  known,  that  there  are  some  cows 
that  give  much  richer  milk  than  others  do.  These 
two  facts  are  universally  recognised  and  admitted 
.among  all  who  concern  themselves  with  dairies.  It 
is  also  equally  well  known  by  them  and  by  graziers^ 
that  there  are  some  beasts  which  feed  mbre  kindly 
thati  others^  and  fatten  sooner  upon  the  same  pasture : 
but  it  is  not  so  universally  recognised  as  a  truth,  that 
individuals  may  be  found  that  give  at  the  same  time 
a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  of  the  richest  qua- 
lity, and  fatten  as  easily,  and  areas  hardy  in  all  re- 
spects as  any  others.  This  fact,  however;  I  have  al- 
ready staled,  and  I  venture  to  state  it  once  more  as  a 
truth;  nothing  afraid  that.it  will  ever  be  contradicted 
by  experience,  when  the  businefs  of  the  dairy  shall 
come  to  be  conducted  with  the  necefsary  degree  of 
accuracy  and  precision:  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  these  qualities,  whenever  they  are  found,  are  tranf-^ 
mi&ible  to  the  descendants  of  the  beasts  which  pofsefs 
them,  among  which  descendants,  by  a  proper  degree 
of  attention,  these  valuable  qualities  may  not  only  be 
prevented  from  degeneration,  but  may  be  kept  on  for 
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an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  progrefsive 
improvement.  If  it  should  chance  that  the  statements 
I  now  give  should  be  well  founded.  Who  can  pretend 
lo  say  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  total  amount 
df  the  produce  of  the  dairy  throughout  Great  Britain^ 
should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  an  attention  to  this 
article  shall  become  universal?  I  shall  not  pfetend 
to  estimate  it;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  dairy  produce  would  in  this  event  be  more 
than  doubled;  and  all  this  not  only  without  augment- 
ing the  expeiice  of  the  dairy,  but  «ven,,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  by  diminishing  it. 

According  to  the  present  practice,  a  dairy  farmer, 
who  relies  in  general  upon  the  common  market  for  a 
supply  of  stock,  not  only  does  not  obtain  the  best 
COW5  with  respect  either  to  the  quantity  or  the  qtiality 
of  the  milk,  or  the  kindly  feeding  of  the  beast,  but 
the  very  refuse  of  all  these;  for  who  that  has  cows  to 
dispose  of  will  sell  the  best  while  he  has  others  of  in* 
ferior  value  that  are  to  appearance  in  a  market  equally 
good,  if  he  has  any  occasion  for  such  himself?  No  one^ 
The  dairy  farmer  who  goes  to  market  for  his  cows  must, 
therefore,  be  contented  to  put  up  with  the  worst;  and, 
as  the  breeder  considers  the  milk  (farther  than  for 
show)  as  an  object  of  small  account,  he  bestows  little 
or  no  attention  on  the  circumstances  that  I  have  above 
stated.  Thus  it  happeos  that  these  circumstances  are 
unknown,  because  no  one  feels  himself  strongly  in- 
terested to  observe  them.  Were  dairy  farmers  uni- 
versallv  to  breed  their  own  cattle,  the  case  would  be 
quickly  changed:  each  of  these  would  then  find  him- 
self directly  profited  by  the  improvement  of  his  breed. 
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^d  this  fiiterest  wpujd  awaJ^iqn'histpcuxeptive  f£U:u]ti|3p» 
in  a  surprising  4^ree.  It  wi^s  with  a  view  to  8timvh> 
Ia.te  $ome  enterprising  individual  tp  m^t  upon  UiU 
^reer^  that  I  stated  with  so  much  pr^isjon  ^y  OW49 
^Tcperienoe,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  iFarquhftrsorx  of  lH- 
v^cauld^  bqth  which  have  been  abu&daij^ly  sacoejTirfuK; 
Natuie  never  intended  that  I  should  engage  in  ^i^y: 
^arm  pursuit  for  the  ai^cumulation  of  w^^akh  myself ;? 
it  was  ever^  tp  m^,  a  secondary  object.  .  But  th^rp 
are  ja^i  wanting  men  m  Britain  who.acedupt;  ibis  1^ 
object,  of  p?5mafy  importance;  and  I  should  r^ckqoi 
myself  very  fortunate  if  this  paper  were  to  fell  into^thcs 
bands  of  such  aperson  in  the  dairy  line;  for  I  do  not 
know  a  more  certain  mode  of  obtaining,  in  the  m'^ 
honourable  way,  a  handsoine  fortune  to  bis  family  thai> 
this  might  afford^  while  he  would  at  the  same  tin^ 
confer  a  very  important  benefit  on  the  country;  ai^ 
the  means  of  eflfecting  it,  to  a  person  of  moderate  tar 
Ibnts,  with  the  disposiuon  above  stated,  are  not  dif^ 
ficult.  A  very  few  hints  on  that  head  will  suffice  to 
put  him  into  a  proper  train. 

,  I^t  such  a.  person,  in  the  first  place,  mature  hii^ 
plaix  in  his  own  mind>  without  communicating  his 
secret  to  any  one.  This  is  not  a  matt^  of  indifference, 
but  of  the  highest  importance;  and  if  it  be  not  ad- 
verted ^o,  he  certainly  will  not  succeed.  He  is  to  have 
bis  eyes  open,  but  his  mouth  shut,  upon  all  occasions 
respe<^ting  this  object.  His  experiments  must  be  made 
in  a  silent  manner,  and  with  care.  When  he  has 
tbus  at  last  discovered  some  individual  breed  pofsefsing 
in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  that  he  wants,  he  must, 
if  pofaible,  conceal  the  origin  of  that  breed  from,  every. 
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one;  aiid  if  he  takes  care  to  sftv  nothing  about  it  at 
tile  begilklking, 'but  buys  in  about  fhat  time  several 
spits-  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  (foUntry,  this  may  b^ 
lastly  managed.  He  must  take  <;are  to  obtain  some 
of  the  very  best-cows^  and  ia  buH  of  the  favourite  breeds 
^i^fais  oWn  raisitig  as  soon  ae  he  can.  He  is  thet^  to 
breed  in  and  in,  according  to  Mr.  Bakew^ll's  plan 
(for  he  can  follow  none  better);  but  he  is  still  ro  be 
at  great  pains  to  select  the  best,  and  say  nothing  of 
his  own  breed  or  their  excellence  in  any  respect*  In 
this  way  he  is  to  go  on  till,  after  several  generations 
of  his  beasts,  he  has  raised  this  improved  bre^d  to  a 
much  greater  degree  .of  cxcelJence  than  it  originally 
pofsefsed,  still  ttying  to  conceal  his  secret.  But  se-^ 
erets  of  this  kind  cannot  be  long  concealed*  Servants 
will  boast  of  the  fruits  of  their  exertions;  and  neigh* 
bours  wiH  acquire  some  knowledge  of  superior  profits 
derived  from  whatever  source,  and  will  make  their 
comments  upon  kw  The  mor«  these  profits  are  att- 
tempted  to  be  concealed,  the  more  narrowly  they  •will 
be  investigated^  and  the  more  clearly  they  will  be  de^ 
veloped:  a  mysterious  retention  is^  therefore,  in  this 
case  of  the  most  important  consequence.  It  answers 
better  than  a  hundred  advertisements.  It  sets  to  work 
a  thousand  prying  commentators,  all  of  whom  are  un** 
ceasingly  biisy^  and  with  exaggerations  that  no  man 
dared  to  adopt  himsdf.  All  is  now  as  it  ought  to  be* 
The  harvest  approaches,  and  the  retention  and  atten- 
tion of  the  undertaker  ought  to  be  redoubled*  Neigh- 
bours will  become  anxious  to  purchase —he  has  no 
desire  to  seQ—he  will  not  sdl-^he  must  be  temptkt 
by  high  prices*- ev«i  then  the  worst  only:  of  his  bi^ed 
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must  be  sold«  The  higher  the  price^  the  more  th« 
breed  will  be  esteemed^  the  wider  it  will  spi!ead^  and 
the  more  quickly  it  will  be  diffused  through  the  king- 
dom. I  give  this^  not  as  a  fanciful  dream,  kior  with 
any  itonical  allusion,  hut  as  a  serious  advice  the  result 
of  many  years  attentive  observation^  nor  is  there  any 
plan  for  raising  a  respectable  fortune  in  a  rural  situ* 
ation  (if  it  be  conducted  by  a  man  of  discernnxent  and 
prudence),  the  succefs  of  which  is  so  infaUible.  .Would 
to  God  that  all  plans  for  accumulating  wealth  to  indi* 
viduals  were  equally  beneficial  to  the  public ! 

Under  this  head^  I  shall  only  farther  just  take  notice 
of  one  hint  that  occurs  in  the  agricultural  survey  pf  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  which  the  writer  states  the 
tmcommon  quantity  of  rich  milk  that  was  yielded  by 
the  produce  of  a  crofs  br^ed  between  one  of  our  cotii- 
mon  cows  and  ^  buffdio  that  was  obtained  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter  at  his  farm  at  Earl's  Court  neap 
Kensington,  while  the  creature  is  said  to  have  retained 
an  uncommon  propensity  to  fatten  easily.  This  state- 
ment  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  improver  to 
crofses  of  this  sort.     I  now  proceed. 

2d,     Kind  of  foody  and  mode  of  feeding  cows  for 

the  dairy, 

/  Graf»,  such.as  springs  up  spontaneously  oh  sound 
meadow  land,  of  a  good  quality,  is  in  general  deemed 
the  best  food  for  eow^  that  are  kept  for  the  puirposed 
of  the  dairy.  A  meadow  of  this  description^  it  is  well 
known,  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  some  of 
which  must  doubtlefs  be  more  proper  than  others  fof 

s 

this  purpose  >  but  few  experiments  have  been  made  to 
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ascertain  their  respective  qualities.  It  is  about  thirty 
years  since  I  published  a  volume  of  efsays  consisting 
of  miscellaneous  disquisitions^  doubts,  and  queries^ 
respecting  various  objects  in  agriculture  (Efsays  on 
Agriculture^  &c.  Vol.  IL) ;  and^  among  others^  a  con* 
siderahk  proportion  of  it  respected  the  best  food,  &c* 
for  jdairy  cows;  to  that  work  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  be  informed  how  little,, of  the 
much  that  is  wanted  is  as  yet  known  on  this  head, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  the  aboveipentioned 
book  has  had  a  pretty. extensive  circulation,  litdeha» 
been  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  since  that  time: 
the  few  facts,  however,  that  have  been  since  ascer- 
tained have  been  incorporated  in  the  last  edition  of 
'  that  work.  All  that  is  necefsary  to  be  here  said  on 
that  head  is,  that  rye  grafs  is  almost  the  only  gramenl 
properly  so  called,  that  has  been  cultivated  on  jsuch  an 
extensive  scale  as  to  admit  of  its  quafities  being  fully 
ascertained:  that  the  poa  grafses  form  among  the 
richest  pile  for  pastures;  but  no  method  has  been. as 
yet  devised  for  separating  the  seeds  with  facility,  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  cultivated  by  the.  common 
farmer  on  a  large  scale:  that  the  seedls  of  the  Fustuca 
tribe*  may  indeed  be  easily  obtained,  but  have  never 
yet  come  to  he  cultivated  as  a  general  crop;  and/that 
ikieadows  for  the  purpose  of  dairy  pasture  now,  aa 
formerly,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  accidental  circum^o 
siancesrfor  their  excellencies  and  defects:  that  broad 
clover  has  been  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
being  cut,  but  not  for  pasture :  that  white  or  Dutch 
clover  has  been  extensively  cultivated  both  for  being 
cut  and  pastured  uponi  that  yellow  clover  ha&  also 
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been  pretty  niiich  employed  in  some  districts:  and 
that  sainfoin  has  been  long  profitably  reared  on 
calcareous  soils :  that  lucerne  has  been  cultivated  with 
profit  in  a  few  favoured  patches:  that  narrow-leafed 
plantain,  or  rib  grafs,  has  b^en  iii  s<5me  cases  sowii  in 
pastures;' and  that  !these' are  hearlyallthe  plants  that 
have  been  artificially  cultivaited  by  the  farmer  linder 
the  flame  of  grafses;  all  of  which  have. been  found  td 
fiimifeh  excellent  food  for  dairy  cd!if^s  under  projper  ma- 
hagement.  Turnip:*^  cabbages,  and  many  other  suc- 
culent kinds  of  food,  may -be  employed  with  singular 
benefit  iir  the  daiiy,  of  whictt  notice  will  be  taken 
under  some  of  the  feUowing  heads. 

•      ■      '       ''^  "^To'hk  continued^  ' 
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NATURAL   HISTORY. 

ON  THE  TRANSFORMATIONS,  &C.    OF  INSECTS. 

\Conimued  from  page  ll4.]j  ^ 

Of  the  Domestic  Moth^  that  eats  woollen  goods. 

This  insect,  which  is ^o  tronblesom'e  to  carelefs 
housewives,  and  to  those  who  deal  in  finb  ftirsf.  and 
woollen  goods,  is  thid  tarva  of  a  small  lead-coloured 
inothy  which  is  sa  well  known  as  to  need  no  parti* 
cular  descriptioil' in  this  place.  The  larva  is  a  cater- 
pillar of  a  partibular.  kind,  being  one  of  those  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  faculty  of  making  for  diem- 
selves  a-  complete  suit  of  clothes,  which  i$  more  ne- 
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tdkary  for  their  existence  than  clothing  even  for  man; 
for  in  no  situation  can  the  animals  of  this  clafs  subsist 
without  it*  The  whole  tribe  of  insects  whose  larvae' 
require  this  kind  of  clgtbing  are  called  by  natura]ist9 
TinecBy  of  which  the  diversity  is  very  great;  some  liv- 
ing on  leaves^  as  the  Tinea  seratellay  of  which  we 
lately  took  notice;  others  live  in  the  water,  some  of 
which  form  clothing  of  a  most  grotesque  appearance^ 
and  others  in  various  substances,  too  much  diversified 
to  be  here  enumerated*  The  present  memoir  will  be 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  transformations  and  habits 
bf  the  woollen  moth,  and  the  means  of  freeing  our* 
selves  from  its  destructive  operations* 

The  food  as  well  as  the  clothing  of  this  species  of 
caterpillar  is  wool,  or  animal  fur  of  other  sorts;  for 
the  habits  of  all  these  are  so  much  alike,  that  they 
may  be  all  considered  in  an  economical  view  as  exactly 
the  same;  and  the  parent  is  of  course  directed  by  a 
natural  instinct  to  deposit  its  e^  in  these  substances, 
that  the  young  may  be  enabled  to  find  what  is  so  ne^ 
cefsary  for  its  subsistence  and  existence  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  life.  It  deserves,  however^  to  be  particu- 
larly remarked,  that  wool  in  its  natural  state  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  this  creature*  In  that  state;, 
wool  is  always  strongly  impregnated  with  the  mattor 
that  perspires  from  the  sheep;  which  is  so  noxious  to 
the  Hnea^  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  up  its  residence  among  such  wool.  While  in 
this  state,  then,  wool  is  entirely  guarded  from  danger. 
But,  as  the  very  substance  that  preserves  wool  from 
the  moth,  renders  it  incapable  of  receiving  any  dye, 
and  unfit  for  almost  any  of  the  purposes  required  in 
Vol.  III.  N 
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,  manufactures,-  it  becomes  necefsary  to  cleanse  the 
^ool  from  that  grease  before  it  can  be  used;  and  from 
that  moment  it  is  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  this  de- 
structive insect* 

The  little  caterpillar  no  sootier  quits  the  egg,  thaii 
it  begins  to  form  a  suit  of  clothes  for  itself.     For  this 
purpose,  after  having  spun  a  very  fine  coating  of  silk 
of  the  most  delicate  fabric  around  itself,  it  cuts  th6 
filaments  of  thfe  wool  or^fur  on  which  it  finds  itself 
placed  close  by  t;he  skin  or  thread  of  the  cloth,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  teeth  with  which  it  is  provided  for 
that  purpose,  which  act  precisely  like  scifsors,   iand 
which  it  employs  with  great  dexterity.     It  then  cuts 
it  into  convetiient  lengths,   and  applies  these  pieces 
one  by  one,  with  great  alertnefs  ancl  dexterity,  to  the 
outside  of  its  silken  case,  to  which  it  fastens  these 
filaments  by  means  of  the  silk  that  it  spins  from  its 
bowels;  applying  others  above  it,  and  fastening  them 
in  the  same  mJinher,  until  it  has  thus  covered  th<^ 
whole  of  its  case  to  a  convenient  thicknefs.     Its  co- 
vering being  thus  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
tube  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  insect,  it  takes  up  its 
residence  in  it;  nor  ever  quits  it  but  in  ^ases  of  the 
most  urgent  necefsity. '     When  it  wants  to  feed,   it 
puts  out  its  head  at  either  end  of  its  case  as  best  suits 
its  conveniency,  and  helps  itself.     When  it  wants  to 
change  its  place,  it  puts  out  its  head  and  its  six  fofe 
legs,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  forward,  having 
taken,  care  first  to  fix  its  hind  legs  firmly  into,  the  in- 
side of  the  case,  so  as  to  drag  it  along. 

In  this  way  it  lives,  until  by  the  augmentation  of 
its  size  its. case  becomes  too  small  for  the  body,  which 
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is  first  experienced  in  regard  to  its  length.  When 
this,  is  felt,  it  begins  by  making  a  small  addition  to 
the  silken  case  at  one  end,  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  cover  it  with  wool  as  at  first.  It  then  turns  itself 
within  the  case,  which  is  always  wide  enough  in  the 
middle  for  that  purpose,  and  then  it  makes  a  similar 
addition  to  its  length  at  the  other  end  also,  so  as  still 
to  preserve  the  widest  part  of  the  ca^  exactly  in  the 
middle;  and  after  the  same  manner  it  makes  every 
succefsive  addition. 

'  The  progrefs  of  this  insect  iii  itd  operations  may  be 
clearly  and  beautifully  made  manifest  by  transferring 
it  from  a  cloth  of  one  colour  to  that  of  another  of  n 
different  colour;  for,  as  it  always  employs  the  mater- 
rials  in  the  state  it  finds  them,  every  ftesh  addition 
;that  is  made  to  the  case  thus  becomes  conspicuous, 
from  its  being  of  a  different  colour  from  the  former 
parts  of  it.  Suppose  the  original  parts  of  the  cas^ 
were  formed  on  a  white  cloth,  then  transfer  it  to  a 
scarlet,  and  the  case  would  3oon  appear  to  be  a  white 
cylindrical  tube,  with  a  small  ring  of  scarlet  edging  a^ 
each  end.  Let  it  then  be  transferred  to  a  black  cloth, 
and  a  ring  of  black,  at  each  end  would  be  formed  be*- 
yond  the  scarlet;  then  another, of  green,  or  any  other 
colour  you  choose;  and  thus  yoii  may  forn>  as  many, 
or  as  few  rings. as  you  please,  of  greater  or  lefs  breadth 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  you  suffer  it  to  re^ 
main  upon  each  colour  pf  cloth. 
.  But  the  case  requires  in  time  to  be  enlarged  in  re* 
:Spect  to  its  width  as  well  as  its  length :  nor  is  this  in- 
sect anymore  at  a  lofs  to  a9commodate  itself  in  regard' 
tothis  particular,  than  the  other.    With  this  view  it 
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begins  by  making  a  slit  in  the  case  lengthways,  pro* 
feeding  from  the  centre  towsirds  one  of  the  extremis 
tics.  This  it  performs  with  great  neatnds  and  dex- 
terity, by  means  of  its  scifsor^Kke  teeth.  The  open^ 
ing  being  made,  it  instantly  proceeds  to  fill  it  up'  with 
a  thin  stripe  of  wool  externally,  and  »ilk  internaH'jv 
exactly  after  the  same  manner  as  it  forms  all' the  other 
parts  of  the  case;  and  this  lotigrtudinal  stripe  e^n  be 
as  distinctly  observed  as  the  ringis  at  the  ends,  if  iht 
creature  be  put  upon  a  doth  of  a  different  colour  ft^tA 
that  on  which  it  h^d  formerly  subsisted.  This*  rent 
being  thus  cloised  up,  it  then  makes  another  lofigitia^ 
dinal,  slit  on  the  same  end  of  the  c^se,  and  after  th^ 
same  manner  as  the  former.  In  many  instances,  thi^ 
slit  is  directly  opposite  to  the  first;'  but  fn  this  Vespet* 
it  does  n^ot  prtxj^d  with  an  undeviating  constancy,  a« 
h  sometimes  approaches  the  former  slit  more  nearly 
on  one  side  than  ^ the  other;  but  i£  seldom  fails  i(y 
make  two  slits  on  the  same  end,'  and  tb  fill  them  u{y 
before  it  leaves  it:,  theii,  turning  to  the  other  isnd,  it 
repeats  the  same  procefs  'exactly  in  all  its  parts. 

In  this  manner  it  ptdcefeck'  with- great  donstaney^ 
and  regularity,  always  enlarging  its  case  in  proportibl^ 
lo  its  growth,  until  it  has  attaiin^'its  full  size^  whi<^h 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  and  when,  like  aA 
other  caterpillars,  it  prepares  for  its  change  into  (hfe 
chrysalis  or  pupa  state,  it  btegins,  as  iisual^by  abstaiti*- 
ing  from  all  kind  of  food-,  and  remAitiing  in  its  case 
tinveloped,  while  in  its  <:hryfea?is  state,  in  a  smafi'cot- 
coon  of  silk  which  it  spins  for  tbatpurpose.  Frbm  tM& 
it  ifeiies  forth  in  about  the  space  of  Ihree  weeks  in' tl^ 
•state  of  a  liihall  winged  nocturrtdl  moth  offt'^ilver  grey 
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i:^tei;»r^  withia  blaeck  point  in  the  middle  of  ^ach.wing^ 
YKdtl  luipiirn  tp  every  .Qaie»  in  which  state  it  is  incef* 
9IU»(Im^  <K$m|^i^  in  searching  for  propier  substances  on 
wjbifih  it.fnay  ilay  its  eggsj  the  consequences  of  which 
aie  ^iiiHieH  known  to  every  attentive  mistrefs  -of  a  fa- 
il^I}t><  tttftt  they  are  beheld  with  horror^  and  killed 
wttbout^ntercy  wberev^  they  can  he  found. 
-iTbis  ioaeot  may  be  called  an  annual;  for  the  eggs 
aie  hatc^od^  aiid  it  undergoes. all  its  changes  with  great 
ECgHlarity!  in  the  course  of  the  year;  being  in  its  fly 
sj^te.  usually  ia  the  month  of  August^  in  which  state 
it..Uv€s.  a  few  wed».  As  a  voracidus  cat^ipillar^  it 
uaualiy  subsbts  about  ten  months, 
.  ..The  food  of  Ibis  larva^  as  well  as  Its  clothings  as 
faaa  been  said,  js  wool,  hair,  or  fine  fur,  or  feathers^ 
all.  of  which  it  eqilally  devours;  and  the  ravages  it 
commits  ^nong  iurs,  oi*  fine  woollen  goods,  are  well 
khdwn  to  be  very  great;  so  that.it  has  exercised  the 
ingeiiuity^df  many  pertons  to  discover  a  mode  of  de- 
stioying>  the  vermin,  and  guarding  these  valuable  ar«> 
tides,  from  their  attacks  x  tior  has  that  ingenuity  been 
exerted. in  yaitl>'as  several  modes  of  destroying  the 
bisect  without  endangering  the  goods  have  been  dis- 
f^iMrered.  *  Of  all  the  poisons  that  have  been  tried,  no 
one  has  been  found  to  be  so  efficacious  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine,  the  smell  of  whi(^h  done,  when  moderately 
atrbng,  infallibly  and  instantaneously  kills  them;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  smell  of  that  drug  is  so  penetrating 
as  to  be  very  overpowering  to  the  human  senses,  and 
extremely  disagreeable  to  most  persons.  On  this  ac- 
count^ it  must  be  resorted  to  with  some  d^ree  of  cau- 
tion; thpugh  it  is  by  no  means  accompanied  with 
danger;  for  it  is  not  necefsary  that  the  goods  should 
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be  sprinkled  with' it  in .  substance^  though  jthat  prac»t 
ttee  may  on  some  occasions  <  be  eligible;  for  it  has 
been  found;  that  that  drug  does  notaflfeci;  any  colour 
on  woollen  stuffs;  except  rose  colour^  whichit  injurea 
in  a  small  degree.  All.othercolour8>»  and  .white,  are 
by  no  means  affected  by  it.  But  if  the  goods  which 
are  infected  with  this  Tinea  be  put  into  a  dose  place, 
along  with  a  saucer  or  other  open  wide*mQUthed  vef- 
sel  fille^l  with  oil  of  turpentine,  when  the  air  is  mode*- 
rately.  warm,  the  vapour  that  rises  from  it  will  be  auf« 
ficient  to  kill  them,  especially  when  they  are  young. 
If  the  caterpillars  be  old  and  strong,  it  may  be  some^ 
timed  necefsary  to  put  some  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
upon  the  stuffs  themselves,  which  it  will  not  at  all 
injure,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  rose  colour;  and  the  easiest 
and  best  way  of  doing  that  is,  to  dip  the  points  of  the 
hairs  of  a  common  clothes  brushUightly  either  into 
the  turpentine  itsdf,  of  into  turpentine  difsolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  then  brush  it  along  the  cloth  till 
it  be  dry-  If  this  procefs  be  performed  some  days  be- 
fore the  stuffs  are  to  be  used,  and  they  be  afterwards 
bung  out  in  the  open  air,  the  smell  will  go  off. 

The  smoke  of  tobacco  also  kills  this  insect,  though 
k  does  not  operate  so  powerfully  as  the  turpentine; 
but,  as  that  smoke  is  apt  to  sully  several  colours,  it  is 
not  of  such  general  benefit  as  the  other;  yet  it  may 
be  employed  advantageously  on .  some  occasions  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  ha$  been  already  remarked,  that«  diese  insects 
neyer  f^ed  upon  unwashed  wool;  and  such  an  aversion 
do  ^hey  disco^ver  to  this  substance,  .that  they  always 
jabandou  the  place  where  it  is^  if  they  can>  though 
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they  are  hot  kiUed  by  it.  Some  persons  having  ob^^ 
served  this  ioathii^  of  uiiwaafaed  wool^  have  employed 
It  with  succefs  for  banishing  these  troubksome  vermin 
from  them :  for  this  purpose^  they  either  lay  ibeir 
cfoth  between  layers  of  that  wool,  and,  after  letdng 
it  stand  thus  for  some  time,  take  it  out,  or  nob  the 
cloth  hanl  with  some  of  the  unwashed  wool,  which 
being  thus  strongly  impregnated  with  the  smell,  the 
,  meith  avoids  it  carefully  until  the  smell,  be  difsipated. 
But  not  only  is  this  insect  destroyed  by  a  strong 
smoke  of  tobacco;  it  is  also  killed  by  a  decoction  of 
'  its  leaves :  and  it  would  s^pear,  from  some  experimehts 
made  by  a  Mademoiselle  de  M6tiviisr,  of  Bourdeaux, 
ttiat  wool  or  cloth  that,  has  been  once  steeped  in  such 
an  infusion  is  so  disgustful  to  these  insects  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  .that  they  will  on  no  account  touch 
k.  .  .Wool  that  has  been  so  steeped  takes  as  good  a 
dye  as  if  it  had  not  had  that  preparation,  unlefs  it  be 
pink  «(Jour,  which  is  somewhat  altered  by  it.  Stuffs 
thus  prepared  may,  therefore,  be  preserved  from  its 
attacks. 

.  Many  persons  content  themselves  with  taking  out 
the  goods  that  are  attacked  by  the  moth  grub,  shakmg 
thfedi,  and  exposing  them  to  the  open  air  from  time 
to  time.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  of  8ome>  service,  as  this 
insect  delights  in  a  close,  smothered,  obscure  situation, 
where  it' thrives  in  the  greatest  perfection;  and  conse- 
quently  it  delights  not  in  the  open  air:  but  shakings 
unlefe  it  be  done  very  carefully,  and  at  a  participlair 
season  of  the  year,  produces  very  little  effect;  for  it 
usually  takes  care  to  fix  its  case  so  firmly  to  the  cloth 
by  jsieans  ^f  silken  tljiread;^  at  each  end,  tlAt  it  ad- 
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heres  to  it  too  strongly  to  be  thua  detached  ffomit^ 
unlefs  when  the  grub  is  yet  in  its  earliest  infimey,  and 
9tiU  very  smaU^  when  ibey  adhei%  so  loosely  as  toad^- 
nut  of  being  shaken  off  with  greater  ea^e*.  This  ope- 
ration, then,  ought  to  be  performed  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  September,  when  the-Iaryae  aro  yet  young. 
This  is  also  the  most  proper  season  for  destroying 
them  by  means  of  smoke  or  odours;  (br,  i^s  the  season 
of  the  fiy  is  then  past,  there  is  no  risk  of  eggs  being 
deposited  upon  the  goods  from  that  time  till  the  next 
season* 

The  loosest' fabrics  of  cloth,  such  as  baize,  Mankets, 
and  fleecy  howery,  are  preferred  to  those  in  which -the 
threads  are  more  twisted.  If  a  piece  of  canabletand 
baize  are  put  equally  within  reach  of  the  grub,  they 
will  scarcely  ever  attack  the  camblet. 
-  One  other  singularity  that  seems  to  bepecdiar  to  this 
iiiseet  reinains  to  be  noticed;  Its  eaccrements  are  inva- 
riably of  the  same  colour  with  the  material  oh  which 
it  feeds,  whatever  it  may  be;  and,  whatever  has  been 
the  dye  employed  for  producing  that  colour,  it  cbes 
not  seem-  to  be  in  the  smallest  decree  altered  by  the 
animal  procefs  in  pafsing  throu^  its  body.  If  it  be 
placed  on  a  scarlet  cloth,  they  are  scarlet;  if.  a  blue 
eloth,  they  are  blue;  and  so  on;  and  always  precisely 
of  the  same  tinge  c^  colour  widi  the  food.  From  this 
peculiarity  it  would  seem,  thaft  this  insect  mi^. be 
usefully  emploj^ed  by  man  inthe  prepanratioti  of  pig^ 
ments;  and  it  i%  probable,  that  the  colours  thus  ob*» 
taifted  might  pofsefs  qualities « that  belong  to:  nope 
•6thir,  so  that  it  is  a  proper  object  for  experiment. 
Instead  of  lake  obtained   by  precipitatiing   a  aolu^ 
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ti6n*^f  cochineal  .by  means  of -ftilam^  a  much  finer 
oolour  might  pmbably  be  obtained  from  the  faeces 
qected  by  this  i&fiect  when  fed  upon  the  purest  scarlet. 
Had  this  pigment  no  other  excellence,  the  very  supe* 
i6orky  it  ^onld  poTsefs  in  point  of  finoiefs  of  com- 
minution would  render  it-  peculiarly  deurable.  It  is 
aaid  txx},  that  these  colours  mix  equally  well  with^wa- 
ter  or  with  oil:  thus,  therefore,  might  be  obtained 
groeos  aiid  blues  of  the  most  beautiful  tints  in  a  state 
of  perCictiooy  which. cannot  be  obtained  by  the  help 
of  other  pigments.  But  those  tints  which  promise  to 
be  ^1  more  desirable  than,  any  other,  are  the  fine 
white  and  black  pigments  that  might  be  thus  obtained, 
and  which  would  blend  with  all  other  colours  in^  such 
a  way  as  to  give  them  a  general  harmony  that,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  object  in  na- 
ture. This  promises  also  to  supply  a  desideratum  that 
has  been  long  searched  for  in  vain  as  of  ii^estimable 
value.  It  is  a  fine  opaque  white  for  water  colours;  a 
white  too  which  may  be  made  of  .any  tinge  that  may 
be  wanted  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view:  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  white  produced  from  the 
silver  hairs  of  an  nged  person  would  be  of  a  very  dif* 
ferent  tint  from  that  yielded  by  the. flaxen  hairs  of  a 
child.  The  same  may  be  sakl  of  blade.  In  this  way 
also,  if  ladies  must  have  colours  for  improving  their 
<M>mplexion,  they  mi^t  prepare  these  for  themselves 
^without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a  shop  for  them)  which 
would  be  at  the  same  time  of  infinitely  more  beauty 
of  tint  than  any  that  diey  can  purchase,  and  free  from 
those  deleterious  qualities  to  which  the  health,  and 
evea  the  lives,  of  so  many  amiable  females  fell  sacri- 
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fices  ev^  day  in  this  huge  metropolis.  The  peariy 
haif  s  of  a  grandmother  might  thus  bqpot&e  the  means 
of  augmenting  the  beauty  and  saving  the  life  of  die 
grandchild^  by  affording  a  pearl  white  of  a  delicacy  ol 
tint,  and  bland  harmlefsncfs,  that  cannot  be  equ^ed 
by  any  chemical  preparation.  .  To  afsist  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  thi^  set  of  exp^iments,  I  shall  mi^e 
a  few  observatumis. 

'  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  every  colour  that  has 
beeii  produced  upon  the  substance  on  which  the  ani- 
mal .  feeds,  by  means  of  a  dye,  must  of  necefsity  be 
lighter  in  the  pigment  thus  obtained  than  it  appears 
Vpon  the  dye;  for  this  good  reason,  that  as  the  dye 
only  covers  the  outside  of  each  filament,  without  af- 
fecting the  heart  of  it,  which  .still  continues  of  its 
native  white;  and,  as  'the  whole  of  the  filament  is 
eaten  by  the  animal,  it  follows  that  the  white  of  the 
ikktt  blended  with  the  dye  of  the  surface  of  the  fila- 
ment must  render  the  colour  of  the  pigment  always 
paler  than  the  dye.  The  experimenter,  therefore,  if 
he  wishes  to  have  the  full  power  of  effect,  must  al- 
ways choose  deep  shades  of  the  colour  he  aims  at. 
From  the  same  considerations,  it  will  appear  ob- 
vious^ that  the  fkier  the  filament  on  which  the  crea- 
ture feeds,  the  nearer  will  the  pigment  approach  to  the 
depth  of  shade  of  the  dye;  because  in  a  large  filament 
the  internal  parts  of  it  will  bear  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  than  in  the  fine  filament.  If^ 
£[>r  example,  horse's  hair  and  coney  wool  were  dyed  in 
the-  same  vat,  and  of  the  same  shade  of  any  colour, 
the  .pigment  thus  produced  from  the  coney  wool  would 
be  of  a  much  deeper  shade  than  that  obtained  from 
the  hair.    Hence  it  will  always  be  advantageous  to 
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make .  choice  of  the  Jinesl  materials  that  can  be  ob* 
tained  in  making  these  experiments. 
i;  jOf  course  also,  the  black  that  is  obtained  from  tt^-> 
dyed  black  filaments  will  be  purer  and  deeper  (if  the 
Qriginal  black  has  been  good)  than  can  be  obtained 
from  filaments  that  have  acquired  their  black  tint  by 
means  of  dying*  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
undyed  filaments  of  every  colour  that  can  bex)fadtained. 
Hence  the  pigments  made  from  native  feathers  of 
brilliant  coloais  will  be  by  far  the  richest  that  can  be 
obtained.  In  this  case,  however,  I  proceed 'on  the 
supposition,  that  all  these  native-coloured  filaments 
are  of  the  same  colour  internally  as  on  the  surface; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  ever  been  expe- 
rimentally proved  to  be  so. 

Nothing  more  need  be  added  on  this*  subject,  unlefsf 
it  be  to  observe,  that  shearings  of  cloth,  which  is  an 
article  of  no  use  that  I  know  of  at  present,  M^uld  be' 
at  the  same  time  the  best  and  the  cheapest  material 
for  this  manufacture;  and,  although  it  may  appear  to 
some  persons,  that  the  quantity  of  pigment  that  could 
be  thus  obtained  must  be  very  little,  because  the  crea- 
ture is  itself  of  such  a  small  size;  yet  these  could  be 
easily  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  ag- 
gregate mafs  very  great.  Indeed,  it  could  always  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  fiir- 
hished  to  them;  so  that  all  the  wool  and  hair,  and 
feathers  and  fur  in  the  kingdom  could  be  thus  applied 
if  necefsary,  and  if  it  could  not  be  applied  to  other 
more  valuable  uses.  Many  articles  of  drefs  and  fur- 
niture, it  is  obvious,  could  be  applied  to  this  use  after 
they  are  totally  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  whateverjf 
except  to  be  thrown  on  the  dunghill. 


1B8  The  Guinea  SparroiVs. 

This  is  the  Fkakena  Tinea  pellionellor  of  Li^ni 
Syst.  Nat.  page  888,  n.  37®.  Linnttus  deseiibes  three 
other  species  of  Tinea  equally  destructive  to  woolfen 
cloths  and  fiirs. 
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To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  &c. 

SIR, 

There  are  few  things  that  appear  to 
tne  so  well  calculated  to  afford  an  innocent  recreation 
to  the  mind,  as  that  of  contemplating  the,  objects  of 
nature;  and^  though  I  have  made  but  little  progrefs 
in  this  study  as  yet,  I  feel  that  every  step  I  advance, 
the  pleasure  it  affords  is  the  greater.  The  mind,  >v^hen 
delighted,  expands;  and,  when  one  is  much  pleased^ 
the  wish  that  others  should  participate  in  it  is  so 
strong,  that  one  feels  that  pleasure  divested  of  hialf,its 
charms,  if  no  one  is  to  be  found  to  whom  it  can  b^ 
communicated.  Such  a  sensation  I  strongly  felt  o^ 
reading  lately  an  account  of  two  little  birds,  which, 
appeared  to  me  so  interesting,  that  I  could  not  help 
transcribing  it,  with  a  desire  that  others  might  par-; 
ticipate  with  me  in  that  pleasure,  and  if  you  will  be. 
so  kind  as  .to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  mis9el-! 
lany,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour.  The  author 
firom  whom  I  borrow  it  [Mr.  Bonnet,  in  his  contemn 
plqtion  de  la  naturel  was(  a  serious  man,  and  a  very 
acute  obsei^er  of  nature.  The  birds,  he  says,  were  a 
species  of  paroquet,  known  among  bird  fanciers  by 
the  name  of  Guinea  sparrows y*  anid  had  been  carefully 
observed  for  many  years  by  a  solitary  gentleman,  whose 
principal  .delight  had  b^en  in  observing  the  unsophis* 

*  Fiittaeus  fMliarhif,  JUhh*  S^a,  Nai,  page  I40>  n.  43. 
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ticated  conduct  of  animals^  and  in  contrasting  them 
with  the  corrupted  manners  of  man^  which^  in  many 
instances^  deviate  so  widely  from  those  of  nature. 
Excuse  this  trouble  from 

A  YOUNG  OBSERVER. 


An  instance  of  ike  conjttgal  affection  of  a  pair  of 

m 

Guinea  sparrows^ 

These  two  little  bir^s  were  lodged  in  a  square  cage, 
such  as  are  usually  appropriated  to  that  species  of 
bird.  The  cup  which  contained  their  food  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The  male  was  almost  con^ 
tinually  seated  on  the  same  perch  with  the  female. 
TTiey  sat  always,  close  together,  and  viewed  each 
other,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  tender  air.  If  it 
any  time  they  separated,  it  was  only  for  a  few  in- 
stants, for  they  hastened  to  return  and  place  them- 
selves in  tbeif  favoured  position  close  to  each  other^s 
tide.  Together  they  went  to  take  food;  and  no  flooner 
had  they  satisfied  this  want  of  nature,  than  they  hast- 
ened together  to  the  highest  perch  of  the  cage.  From 
time  to  time  they  seemed  to  begin  a  sort  of'  conver- 
sation, which  thev  continued  for  some  time  in  a  low 
voice^  and  seemed  to  answer  one  another  |  they  even 
varied  the  sounds  in  these  litde  conversations,  elevating 
and  lowering  their  voice  occasionally  during  its  conli* 
fiuance.  Sometimes  they  even  seemed  to  quarrel;  but 
these  little  quarrels  were  but  of  a  momentary  duration, 
and  always  terminated  in  additional  tendernefs,  in 
which  they  were  emulous  who  should  most  excel. 

This  happy  couple  pafsed  thus  four  years  ^f  theit 
life  in  a*  climate  greatly  diiS&uxit  from  that*  in  which 
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they  were  born:  but,  at  the  end  of  that  term/  which 
was  seemingly  a  long  while  for  that  kind  of  paroquet^ 
the  female  fell  into  a  state  of  languor^  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  old  age;  her  legs  swelled,  and  there 
appeared  upon  them  knots,  as  if  the  disease  were  of 
the  nature  of  the  gout.  It  was  no  longer  pofsible  for 
her  to  go  to  take  her  food  as  formerly;  but  the  male, 
CTcr  atteritive  and  alert  in  whatever  concerned  her, 
went  and  brought  it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill, 
and  emptying  it  into  hers.  He  was  thus  her  vigi- 
lant purveyor  during  the  space  of  four  months  entire. 
The  infirmities  of  his  dear  companioD,  how0\'^r,  ia- 
creased  every  day;  at  length  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  sit  upon  the  perch;  she  remained  crouched  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  and  from  time  to  time  made  a 
few  uselefs  efforts  to  r^ain  the  lower  perch.  The 
male,  who  remained  perched  close  by  her,  8ecoB4e4 
these  her  feeble  efforts  with  all  his  pow^r.  Sometimes 
he  seized  with  his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing,  to 
try  to  draw  her  to  him;  sometimes  be  took  h^r  by 
the  bill  and  tried  to  raise  her  up,  reiterating  his  efforts 
for.  that  .purpose  many  times.  His  movements,  his 
gestures,  his  countenance,  his  continual  solicitude; 
every  .thing,  in  short,  indicated  in  this  interesting  bird 
the  ardent  desire  to  aid  the  weaknefs  of  bis  compa- 
nion,  and  to  alleviate  her  suflferings.  But  the  spec- 
tacle became  still  mote  interesting  when  the  female 
was  ftpon  the  point  of  expiring.  Never  was  there  seen 
among  birds  a  more  moving  scene.  The  unfortunate^ 
male  went  round  and  roun4  the  expiring  female  with- 
out ceasing;  he  redoubled  his  afsiduities  and  tender 
cares  I  he  tried  to  open  her  bill,  with  a  view  to;  give 
her  some .  nourishment ;  h^s  emotion  in^rca^Sf^d  ;frQf(i 
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instant  to  instant;  he  went  and  returned  with  the  most 
agitated  air^  and  the  utmost  inquietude;  at  intervals 
fae  uttered  the  most  plaintive  cries;  at  other  times^ 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  female^  he  preserved  the 
most  sorrowful  silence.  It  was  impofsible  to  be  in  a 
mistake  concerning  these  expre&ions  of  his  grief;  I 
had  almost  said^  of  his  despair.  The  most  insensible 
heart  would  have  been  moved  by  it.  His  faithful 
companion  at  last  expired;  he  himself  languished 
from  that  time  forward,  and  survived  her  only  a  few 
months. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


Thoughts  on  the  circumstances  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  artificial  struc- 
tures, 

Th  e  legitimate  province  of  the  rational  faculty  with 
which  man  is  endowed,  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  else 
than  to  investigate  facts  that  fall  under  his  cognisanc^^ 
to  compare  them  together,  to  mark  their  influences 
respectively,  and  to  draw  the  conclusions  that  these 
will  authorise. 

The  errors  into  which  we  are  so  liable  to  be  be- 
trayed in  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  originate  chiefly 
in  the  carelefsnefs  with  which  the  facts  whereupon  it 
is  to  be  exercised  are  investigated,  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining them  with  the  necefsary  precision,  and  the 
danger  of  our  falling  into  mistakes  concerning  them.  ^ 
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The  man  who  is  the  most  careful  in  examining  hur 
facts^  and  the  most  accurate  in  authenticating  them^ 
will  in  general  form  the  most  correct  conclusions; 
and  him  we  call  judicious.  He  who  is  the  quickest 
in  comparing  and  combining  those  which  present 
themselves  to,  him,  and  the  most  rapid  in  deducing 
conclusions,  is  said  to  have  talents.  These  two  fa** 
culties  are  by.no  means  necefsarily  conjoined;  and 
thus  it  happens,  that  men  of  talents  are  not  always 
men  of  solid  understanding*  ' 

The  mind  obtains  its  perception  of  physical  objects 
through  the  intervention  of  the  corporeal  organs  of 
sense.  The  qualities  of  these  objects  are  susceptible  of 
being  ascertained  by  means  of  experiments  properly 
contrived;  and  when  they  are  thus  ascertained,  they  cai> 
be  described  with  such  accuracy  as  to  convey  the  same 
ideas  to  any  number  of  persons  who  have  taken  the 
pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted,  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination, with  the  circumstances  that  can  affect  the 
nature  of  the  objects  in  question.  Hence,  a  patience 
of  research,  and  a  mind  capable  of  an  intense  appli- 
cation, are  qualities  that  must  necefsarily  insure  ^  pro- 
grefs  in  this  line  5  and  every  day  that  a  man  thus  qua- 
lified lives,  must  tend  tq  augment  his  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  objects  of  taste,  circumstances  are  very 
different.  Instead  of  facts  that  may  .be  es^aminedj 
gifted,  and  analysed  by-  palpable  experiments,  and 
which  thousands  can  judge  of  with  the  s^arne  degree 
qf  precision  as  any  oiie  among  themi  ^he  man  of  taste 
has  only  mental  perceptions,  thei  mere  instinctive 
feelings  of  thfc  mind,  which  are  to  serve  as  the  basi^ 
of  all  his  reasoning.    These  are,  indeed,  the  only  factg 
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io  which'  it  is  pofsible  for  him  to  resort  for  every  i^-* 
lustration  on  this  subject:  but^  as  the  instinctive  feeU 
ings  of  one  person  are  afTected  very  differently  by  the 
influence  of  a  certain  object^  from  what  those  are  in 
another^  it  follows^  that  the  facts  which  are  palpable 
and  undeniably  certain  to  one  person,  niay  not  be  at 
all  perceptible  to  another;  and  of  course  can  never 
have  their  certainty  proved  to  his  satisfaction.  Hence 
the  origin  of  those  endlefs  and  unsatisfactory.  argu«* 
menta  respecting  objects  of  taste  which  every  day 
occur  in  society.  There  are  other  sources  of  mis- 
apprehension; but  it  is  unnecefsary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  take  notice  of  them. 

The  use  I  wish  to  make  of  the  above  illustration  is^ 
to  recommend  to  every  person,  in  all  disquisitions  re« 
fpecting  objects  of  taste,  to  fix  their  attention,  in  th^e 
first  place,  on  the  facts  that  are  to  serve  as  the  basia 
of  the  reasoning;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  perceptions 
or  feeKngs  of  the  person  who  is  endeavouring  to  com- 
municate his  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  the  imprefsions 
that  the  primary  objects  make  upon  his  mind;  and 
if  you  can  thus  observe  that  these  imprefsions  have 
been  of  a  nature  very  different  from  what  the  san)e 
objects  have  made  upon  your  mind,  there  will  be  little 
hope  that  you  can  ever  come  to  understand  each  other; 
but  if  you  yourself  feel  a  strong  instinctive  impfe&ion 
from  the  object,  whether  of  approbation  or  the  reverse^ 
while  the  other  praises  or  condemns  it  simply  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  cool  reasoning  merely  founded  on  abstract 
principles^  then  instantly  withdraw  from  all  kind  of 
discufsion;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  as  impofsible  tlKif 
you  can  ever  come  to  have  the  same  ideas  with  him 
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respecting  it,  as  it  is  to  make  light  and  darknefs  oe-* 
eiipy  thie  same  space  at  one  instant  of  time.  Abandon 
it  then  as"  a  vain  attempt,  that  can  only  end  in  dis^ 
appointment  and  chagriti. 

And  that  others  may  be  able  to  judge  of  you  alao 
when  yon  take  the  lead  in,  such  discafstoiLSy  in  regard 
to.  this  particular,  and  be  able. to  k-fiow  whai  course 
they  ought  to  obsene  with  you  under  similar  circum*- 
stances,  common  politenefs  ought  to  dictate,  that  in^ 
9tead  of  bluntly  declaring,  ihe  complex  opinion. you 
have  formed  of  any  object  of.  ftastey*  which  may  be 
either  nwrdy  the  result  of  feeling;,  or:  of  reasoning 
only,  or  of  both  of  these  .combined;  it  wilt  beinfium-^ 
bont  on  .you  to  begin  by  stating  simpjy  your,  original 
perceptioiisry  and  then  you  may  subjoin,  if  you  please, 
the  consequences  yoti  deduce  fromr  them  by  reasonings 
by  wlncfa  mode  of  procedure  you  wiH  enable  tliem  to 
perceive  whether  your  perceptions  and  theirs  accord ;» 
that  is:  to  say,  whether  you  are  both  blind,  or  whether 
you  both  see  y  or  whether  one  have  eye^sight  and  the 
other:  none,  and  of  course  can  determine  in  what  mton- 
ner  the  conversation  ought  to  be  condojcted.  It  is 
upon  th^se  principles  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  condueC 
the  present  disquisition. 

.  The  first  artificial  fabric. I  ever  saw  that  impref^ed 
my  mind. with  an  instinctive  and.  forcible  imprefsion 
<rf  gjrandeur  \vas  a  haiy'Staek.  I  was  then  very  youngs 
perliaps  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.''  Lhad  been 
carried  by  a;  friend  to  see  a  fine  house,  thaA  was  built 
in  a  style  of  elegance  which  I  had  liever  be^re  seeo„ 
with  paintings,  gildings, ,  and  the  other  ornaments 
usual  on.,  such  occa^oos;  but;  unluckily  for  the  fine 
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house,  the  ^hay-stack  sto6d  upon  the  lawn  before  the 
door,  and  it  had  taken  sueh  a  forcible  hold  on  my 
mind,  that  whenever  I  came  to  a  window  froni  whence 
it  could  be  seen,  it  drew  off  my  attention  from  the 
paintings  and  gilding  and  all  the  ^ne  things,  so  that 
they  were  scarcely  noticed.  I  was  no  sooner  at  li- 
berty than  I  went  round  and  round  the  stack,  ex- 
amined it  in  every  position,  and  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  it  till  it  was  dark.    I  had  never  tilt 

•    •   • 

then  seen  an  object  that  conveyed  any  such  idea 'of 
grandeur  to  iny  mind;  nor  have  I  ever  since  that  time 
seen  any  one  that  made  such  a  powerful  imprefsion 
itpon  it» 

-Many  hundreds  of  iime9  have  I  asked  myseH*  since 
that  period^  whether  I  coukl  fix  upoii  the  circumstances 
that  occasioned  this  kind  of  sensation.  Novelty  might 
kave  had  its  shares  but  then  novelty  (if  that  alone  had 
produced  the  seosation)  ought  to  have  had  a  much, 
greater  power  in  making  me  admire  the  house  than 
the  hay-stack;  for  the  house  much  farther  excelled 
other  houses  that  I  had  seen  in  brilliancy  and  s{)]en- 
dour,  than  the  hay-stack  excelled  many  others  that  I 
had  seen  in  these  respects.  In  magnitude  and  uni* 
formity  alone  the  hay-stack  fjHr  exceeded  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  I  had  ever  beheld,  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  it  was  .the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  the  sim- 
plioity  of  its  parts,  which  produced  that  irresistible 
imprefsion  on  my  mind. 

A  servant  who  attended  seemed  to  participate  ih  the 
pleasure  of  my  sensations;  he  had  the  goodnefs  to  go 
along  with  me,  nor  ever  tired  in  answerihg  theniany 
questions  I  atd^edj  and  every  thing  respecting  it  ap- 
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peared  to  me  so  sublime,  thiat  I  took  down  the  dimca- 
sions  from  his  mouth,  which  1  never  lost,  and  here  ^ 
they  are: 

Feet. 

Length ;. .. 400 

Width.... /..... .J 40 

Perpendicular  height  to  the  eaves 40 

Perpendicular  height  from  the  eaves  to  the  top  30 
Length  of  the  slof)ed  side  of  the  roof  .......  40 

Total  height  to  the  top^ 70 

Width  at  the  eaves  where  the  roof  began  to 
slope  inwards • 1 . . .   42^ 

Thei  base  was  an  exact  parallelogram.  The  sidest 
built  as  even  and  as  true  as  a  wall  of  masoniy,  the 
slope  outwards,  being  one  foot  in  forty,  quite  regulac!.^ 
The  ends  were  carried  up  with  the  same  equal  slope 
outwards  to  the  top.  The  roof  was  covered  #itfe 
thatch  about  one  foot  ixL  thicknefo,  vepy  regularly  \akA 
on,  which  projected  over*  the  eaves,  where  it  was* 
neatly  cut  vvith  an  uniform  talus,  like  a  coniice«  The 
thatch  was  secured  by  meaas  of  straw  ropes>  wbiich 
were  placed  exactly  at  one  foot  distance  from  e»eb. 
oth^r  along  the  whole  from  end  to  ertd.  These  wenfc 
over  the  roof^  and  were  brought  down  the  sides  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  where  they  were  •all  fastened  in  one 
horizontal  line  at  the  precise  hei^t  of  t>^nty  feet 
from  the  ground.  On  the  top  of  the  roof  ^t  each  emd 
was.  stuck  a  stick  in  the  form  of  a  aK)fs^  abdut  twa 
feet  high,  or  rather,  I  bcfKeve,  a  little  of  the  thatch 
twisted  round  with  a  rope  of  straw,  so  as  to  give  a^tiealr 
finish  to  the  whole.  The  stack  had  been  builit  la  mr»f 
part  of  it  with  the  greatest  care^  so  as  to^have^iKX^QErt 
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of  deformity,  but  the  utmost  symmetry  and  neatneis 
every  where;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
level  lawn  of  about  twenty  acres  in  extent,  surrounded 
wth  fine  trees.  I  describe  it  thus  particularly,  that 
4he  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  able  to  grasp  the  idea 
as  nearly  as  pofsible;  but  I  must  tell  him^  that  it  was 
a  pile  of  such  intimense  magnitude,  when  compared 
Trith  any  thing  else  he  has  ever  seen,  that,  he  can 
form  no  idea  of  tt  at  all;  at  least  I  could  not,  if  I  had 
not  seen  it.  I  suppose  it  was  the  lai^est  hay-rick  that, 
ever  was.  built,  or  that  probabl]i  ever  will  be.  It  con- 
'tained  the  entire  quantity  of  hay  that  grew  in  three 
^years  on  a  very  fine  farm  of  not  lefs  than  a  thousand 
acres  extent*  It  belonged  to  a  nobleman,  who  bad 
ivared  this  probably  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  attracted  my  notice;  and 
I  .am  persuaded  that  it  cost  him  in  all  above  a  thou* 
-sand  pounds  to  satisfy  that  curiosity.  After  allowing 
4t  to  stand  two  years,  it  was  sold  and  carried  off.  Any 
jierson  who  shall  take  the  trouble  of  casting  up  the 
number  of  Ibads  of  hay  that  it  contained,  will  be  as- 
tonished «t  its  amount;  which  I  recommend  to  my 
{readers  as  an  amusement  for  a  few  idle  minutes.  I 
shall  barely  hint,  that  at  the  present  time  it  would, 
dottbtlefs,  have  brought  in  London  above  thirteen 
thousand  pounds. 

I  conclude  then,  that  the  magnitude  of  this  object 
was  the  circumstance  that  chiefly  affected  my  mind 
with  that  powerful  iniprefsion  of  grandeur;  for  I  have 
seen  many  hay-ricks  which  resembled  this  in  neatF- 
nefs  and  proportions,  but  which  excited  not  the  small* 
,  est  idea,  of  grandeur  of  any  sort.    Generally,  tben^  I 
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would  infer^  that  magnitude  of  size  is  an  efsential  re* 
qiiisite  in  a  8tructure  that  is  intended  to  conVey  an 
idea  of  grandeur  and  dignity. 

But  that  magnitude  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  this  effect  I  am  convinced,  from  many  obser- 
vations; for  I  have  certainly  seen  several  structures 
which  in  size  were  eqiial  to  the  above,  but  which  did 
not  ex!cite  iti  my  mind  a  sensation  that  could  in  any 
degree  be  compared  with  the  former.  Among  these 
objects  I  would  beg  leaVe  to  mention  St.  PauPs  church 
in  London,  because  jt^is  so  generally  known.  When 
I.  first  beheld  this  immense  pile,  which  I  coiiceive  to 
be  equal  at  least  in  size  to  the  hay-stack,  and  which 
in  point  of  novelty  to  me  must  have  been  ipuch  greater, 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  my  mind,  I  can  well  re- 
collect, fell  infinitely  short  of  it.  In  searching  about 
to  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  diminution  of  pow- 
er, I  can  fix  upon  no  circumstance  that  seems  to  me 
8o  probable,  as  the  diversity  in  its  proportions,  and 
the  complication  of  its  parts.  The  one  was  a  great, 
simple,  undivided  whole,  which  filled  the  mind  with* 
out  distracting  the  attention;  the  other  does  not  pro- 
duce that  repose  of  effect.  There  is,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
^  kind  of  perturbed  sensation.  The  mind  wishes  for 
leisure  to  grasp  the  full  idea  of  its  magnitude;  but  it 
is  continually  called  off  to  examine  some  of  its  parts. 
This  complex  perturbed  ^  sensation  may,  I  think,  be 
called  wonder y  which  is  very  different  from  that  calm, 
dignified  expansion  of  mind  that  I  would  call  gran<p 
d^ur.  Magnitude  and  simplicity  then  must,  I  think, 
be  combined  together,  where  it  is  intended  that  an 
/6bject  shpuld  afsume  the  cljiaracter  of  graiideun    fTh^^ 
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^-PaQtbeon  at  Rome  accords  with  this  description^  ^sgad 
it  has  .beea  very  universally  recognised  as  more  effec- 
tually suggesting  the  idea  of  grandeur  than  any  othor 
building  at  Rome.  ^  : 

.  Nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  even  these  two.  circum* 
stances  are  all  that  are  nece&ary  to  produce  this  effect; 
for  I  have  doubtlefs  seen  some  objects,  in.which  both 
magnitude  and  simplicity  are  combined,  without  exr 
cj,ting  an  idea  of  grandeur.  I  do  not  recollect  any  ob- 
ject at  pre$ent  in  this  neighbourhood  to  which  I  could 
refer  the  reader  for  an. illustration  here;  but  I  think  it 
niay.be  in  some  measure  done  thus.  There  is  a  high, 
plain,  unornamented  brick  wall  that  surrounds  the 
King's  Bench  prison  in  Southwark,  which,  in  its  pre.- 
s.(^t  state,  conveys  to  my  mind  an  jdea  of  something 
approaching  to  grandeur.  The  wall  is  new  and  neat, 
anfl  all  the  joints,  when  viewed  near  at  hand,  appear 
plainly  conspicuous.  But  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
conceive,  that  were  this  wall  covered  over  with  a  coat- 
ing  of  planter  which  was  worn  down  in  part,  and  parr 
tially  discobured, ,  instead  of  conveying  an  idea  of 
grandeur,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  shabby,  me^,  dis- 
gusting, object.  Hece  the  same  magnitude  and  sim- 
plicity of  form  remains,  but  the  effect  is  lost.  Before 
an  object,  then,  can  excite  tb^e  sensation  of  grandeur, 
I  conceive,  it  must  not  only  be  large  in  size,  and  sim^ 
pie  in  form,  but  the  parts  must  also  be  symmetrically 
arranged  and  compactly  put  tpgether;  otherwise  ih^ 
effect  will  be  lost. 

To  these  I  would  add,  that  the  parts  which  come 
neiSir  the  eye  must  be  striking  and. bold;  and   hat  the 

>ject  must  be  one,  and  clearly  definite;  for  where  it 
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runs  along  in  one  direction  tiU  its  siae  dwindtes  into 
ins^ificance,  it  tends  to  distract  raiher  than  to  fill 
the  mind.  Where  th^  structure  is  go  large  then  as 
not  to  -jadmit  of  bang  all  s^en  to  advantage  as  one 
whole,  it  ought  to  be  so  divided^  as  that  each  part^ 
when  viewed  near^  xpay  be  considered  as  a  whole;  aitd 
then  the  other  parts  m^y  serve  to  heighten  its  e&ct 
by  way  of  contrast. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  to  entire 
structures.  But  when  we  consider  the  striking  effect  » 
that  ruins  are  universally  admitted  to  eauuleas  objects 
of  grandeur,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  counteract 
the  foregoing  reasoning  in  some  degree;  and  th^^fon^ 
these  objects  require  to  be  examined. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  as  a  fact  very  ttniversoUy  re>^ 
cognised,  that  ruins  of  large  structures  are  well  calop^- 
lated  to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  deniedj  that  they  operate  even  more  pow^r^Uy 
in  tbi«  respect  than  the  buildings  themselves  in  ge- 
neral when  they  were  entire.  Let  us  not  then  lofie 
sight  of  these  precious  facts,  whatever  shall  become 
of  our  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  do  adl  ruins  produce  this  effect?  No.  There 
are  many  which  excite  only  the  ideas  of  disgustful  de- 
isolation.  It  is  those  only  which  are  of  great  magl^* 
tude,  whose  projecticms  are  bold,  whose  devation  is 
lofty,  and  that  discover  undeniable  vestiges  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  are  calculated  to  impreis 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur.  They  have  lost, 
indeed,  that  simplicity  of  form  which  I  have  conceived 
to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  grander  in  a  perfect 
building;  but,  unlefs.  the  parts  of  these  ruins^  ht  veif)r 
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hx^  and  few^  ^  as  to  allow  the  imagination  to  com* 
l»o»  tliem  into  a  simple  whole  that  can  be  easily 
graqped  by  the  mind|  th^  can  never,  when  nearly 
viewed  (in  as  far  at  least  as  my  sensations  have  indi* 
caled)  produce  a  vivid  imprefsion  of  grandeur.  Wh^n 
viewed  from  a  distance,  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
magnitude  simply  can  produce  the  sensation  of  gran- 
deur; and  in  that  way  even  the  upper  part  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  constitutes  an  object  of  grandeur  when 
tfeen  from  Surrey,  and  th&  a<iQacait  parts,  though  it  is 
totally  destitute  of  every  other  requisite  that  could  at- 
^ntct  notice.  When  ruins  that  are  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance exhibit  fantastic  forms,  and  bold  elevations,  they 
produce  a  striking  effect,  which  has  been  demoninated 
pieiufesquey  but  which  has  a  much  more  intimate  con- 
iaexion  with  the  sensation  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur. 

4f,  in  all  disqiiiisittons  concerning  objects  of  taste, 
strong  and  vi^d  sensations  were  thus  to  form  the 
basis,  lik^  facts  in  physics^  and  our  reasoning  faculty 
ware  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  bf  extending  our 
views  to  others  of  a  similar  kind,  arid  tfius  connecting, 
Arranging,  and  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and 
then  deducing  general  conchssiolls,  much  good  might 
result  from  it;  and  such  disquisitions  might  afford  both 
pleasure  and  instruction :  but  when  persons  who  have 
none  of  those  native,  unsought  for,  warm  and  feeling 
perceptions  of  mind,  departing  from  the  province  vsrhich 
jnature  afsigned  to  them  in  this  worW,  shall  sit  down 
to  anaLlyse  what  they  never  perceived,  and  by  a  series 
of  dry  hypothetical  arguments  shall  pretend  to  over- 
Tole  the  strong  propensities  of  nature,  by  teffing  why 
we  should  bepleasol  with  this  thing,  or  dislike  that. 
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runs  along  in  one  direction  tiU  its  ^ise  dwindles  into 
ins^ificance,  it  tends  to  distract  •  rather  than  to  fill 
the  mind.  Where  the  structure  is  go  large  then  as 
not  to  -admit  of  being  all  seen  to  advantage  as  one 
whole,  it  ought  to  be  so  divided,  as  that  each  part^ 
when  viewed  near,  xpay  be  considered  as  a  whole;  and 
then  the  other  parts  m^y  serve  to  hagbten  its  ^Gsct 
by  way  of  contrast. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  to  entire 
structures.  But  when  we  consider  the  stfiking  e&et  . 
that  ruins  are  universally  admitted  to  excite  as  ohjecta 
of  grandeur,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  countenuct 
the  foregoing  reasoning  in  s<mie  degree;  and  th^efore 
these  objects  require  to  Se  examined* 

It  is  admitted,  then,  as  a  fact  very  universally  re>^ 
cognised,  that  ruins  of  large  structures  are  wdl  calcp*- 
lated  to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  deniedj  that  they  operate  even  more  powisr^liy 
in  this  respect  than  the  buildings  themselves  in  ge- 
neral when  they  were  entire.  Let  us  not  then  lose 
•sight  of  these  precious  facts,  whatever  shall  become 
of  our  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  do  adl  ruins  ffroduce  this  effect?  No.  There 
are  many  which  excite  only  the  ideas  of  disgustful  de« 
nSolation.  It  is  those  only  which  are  of  great  magftt- 
tude,  whose  projecticms  are  bold,  whose  elevation  is 
lofty,  and  that  discover  undeniable  vestiges  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  are  calculated  to  impreis 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur.  They  have  lost, 
indeed,,  that  simplicity  of  form  which  I  have  conceived 
to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  grandeur  in  a  perfect 
building;  but,  unlefs.  the  parts  of  these  ruins  ht  veif)r 
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brge  and  few,  so  as  to  allow  the  imagination  to  com- 
fakffi  ^m  into  a  siihple  whole  that  can  be  easily 
gFa^>ed  by  the  mind,  th^  can  never,  when  nearly 
viewed  (in  as  far  at  least  as  my  sensations  have  indt* 
a^ed)  produce  a  vivid  iinprefsion  of  grandeur.   When 
viewed  from  a  distance,  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
magnitude  simply  can  produce  the  sensation  of  gran- 
deur; and  in  that  way  even  the  upper  part  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  constitutes  an  object  of  grandeur  when 
tieen  from  Surrey*  and  the  ac^acefnt  parts,  though  it  is 
tbtally  destitute  of  every  other  requisite  that  could  at'- 
toict  notice.    When  ruins  that  are  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance exhibit  fantastic  forms,  and  bold  elevations,  they 
produce  a  striking  effect,  which  has  bieen  demoninated 
picMiiresque,  but  which  has  a  much  more  intimate  con- 
iiexion  with  (he  sensation  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur, 
'   4f,  in  dl  disqtiisitions  concerning  obgects  of  taste, 
strong  and  vivid  sensations  were  thus  to  form  the 
basts,  like  facts  in  physics,  and  our  reasoning  faculty 
were  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  Of  extending  our 
views  to  others  of  a  similar  kind,  aiid  tfius  connecting, 
arranging,  and  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and 
then  deducing  general  ponchisioHs,  much  good  might 
tesult  from  it;  and  such  disquisitions  mfght  afford  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  t  but  when  persons  who  have 
noHe  of  those  native,  unsought  for,  warm  and  feding 
perceptions  of  mind,  departing  from  the  province  which 
jnature  afsigned  to  them  in  this  world,  shall  sit  down 
to  analyse  what  they  never  perceived,  and  by  a  series 
of  dry  hypothetical  arguments  shall  pretend  to  over- 
Tcrle  the  strong  propensities  of  nature,  by  telling  why 
^e  should  be  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  dislike  that. 
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runs  along  in  one  direction  till  its  ;sise  dwindks  into 
insignificance,  it  tends  to  distract  -  rather  dian  to  fill 
the  mind.  Where  the^  structure  is  ^o  larg^  then  as 
not  to  -admit  of  being  all  s^en  to  advant^e  as  (me 
whole,  it  ought  to  be  so  divided,  as.  that  each  part, 
when  viewed  near,  ipay  be  considered  as  a  whole;  and 
then  the  other  parts  m^y  serve  to  heigblen  ite  e&ct 
by  way  of  contrast.  ^ 

Hitherto  I  have  only  diiected  the  attention  to  ei^re 
structures.  But  when  we  consider  the  sirikiag  ^Eeet  . 
•that  ruins  are  universally  admitted  to  excite  as  ols^ects 
of  grandeur,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  eounteraist 
the  foregoing  reasoning  in  some  degree;  and  tbgr«for^ 
these  objects  require  to  be  examined* 

It  is  admitted,  then,  as  a  fact  very  nniversaUy  ret- 
cognised,  that  ruins  of  large  structures  are  well  calou* 
Iate4  to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  dem0d>  that  they  operate  even  more  powisr^y 
in  this  respect  than  the  buildings  themselves  in  ge- 
neral when  they  were  entire.  Let  us  not  thai  lose 
•sight  of  these  precious  facts,  whatever  shall  become 
of  our  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  do  ddl  ruins  f»roduce  this  efiect?  No.  There 
are  many  which  excite  only  the  ideas  of  disgustful  de« 
isolation.  It  is  those  only  which  are  of  great  magltt- 
tude,  whose  projectiims  are  bold,  whose  elevation  is 
lofty,  and  that  discover  undeniable  vestiges  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  are  calculated  to  impreis 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur.  They  have  lost, 
indeed,,  that  simplicity  of  form  which  I  have  conceived 
to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  grandeur  in  a  perfect 
building;  but,  unlefs.  the  parts  of  these  mins  ht  v< 
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hsp^  and  few,  s6  as  to  aHow  the  imagination  to  com- 
bine tfaem  into  a  simple  whole  that  can  be  e^ily 
grasped  by  the  mind,  thfey  can  never,  when  nearly 
viewed  (in  a$  far  at  least  as  my  sensations  have  indt* 
a^ed)  produce  a  vivid  imprefsion  of  grandeur.  When 
viewed  from  a  distance,  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
magnitude  simply  can  produce  the  sensation  of  gran- 
deur; and  in  that  way  even  the  upper  part  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  constitutes  an  object  of  grandeur  when 
tfeen  from  Surrey,  and  the  ac^acefnt  parts,  though  it  is 
tbtally  destitote  of  every  other  requisite  that  could  at'- 
liract  notice.  When  ruins  that  are  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance exhibit  fantastic  forms,  and  bold  elevations,  they 
produce  a  striking  effect,  which  has  been  demoninated 
piciuf^quey  but  which  has  a  much  more  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  sensation  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur. 

if,  in  dl  disquisitions  concerning  objects  of  taste, 
^strong  and  vivid  sensations  were  thus  to  form  the 
basts,  like  facts  in  physics,  and  our  reasoning  faculty 
were  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  6f  extending  our 
views  to  others  of  a  similar  kind,  arid  tfius  connecting, 
arranging,  and  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and 
then  deducing  general  ponclusiofis,  much  good  might 
tesult  fifom  it;  and  such  disquisitions  mfght  afford  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  t  but  when  persons  who  have 
none  of  those  native,  unsought  for,  warm  and  feeling 
perceptions  of  mind,  departing  from  the  province  which 
jaature  afsigned  to  them  in  this  world,  shall  sit  down 
4o  analyse  what  they  never  perceived,  and  by  a  series 
of  dry  hypothetical  arguments  shall  pretend  to  over- 
rule the  strong  propensities  of  nature,  by  telling  why 
mt  shoidd  be  pleiised  with  this  thing,  or  dislike  that. 
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runs  along  in  one  direction  till  its  size  dwindks  into 
insignificance,  it  tends  to  distract  -  rather  dian  to  fill 
the  mind.  Where  the  structure  is  so  larg^  then  at 
not  to  -admit  of  being  all  seen  to  advant^e  as  (me 
whole,  it  ought  to  be  so  divided,  as  that  each  part, 
when  viewed  near,  ifiay  be  considered  as  a  whole;  «id 
then  the  other  parts  m^y  serve  to  heighten  its  tBtci 
by  way  of  contrast. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  directed  the  attenli<Hi  to  entire 
structures.  But  when  we  consider  the  striking  ^eet  * 
that  ruins  are  universally  admitted  to  excite  as  objects 
of  grandeur,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  counteract 
the  foregoing  reasoning  in  some  degree;  and  thiH^tfore 
these  objects  require  to  6e  examined* 

It  is  admitted,  then,  as  a  fact  very  universally  ret- 
cognised,  that  ruins  of  large  structures  are  well  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  demed>  that  they  operate  even  more  powfr^Uy 
in  this  respect  than  the  buildings  themselvea  in  ge- 
neral when  they  were  entire.  Let  us  not  thai  lose 
sight  of  these  precious  facts,  whatever  shall  become 
of  our  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  do  sAl  ruins  produce  this  efiect?  No.  There 
are  many  which  excite  only  the  ideas  of  disgustful  de- 
isolation.  It  is  those  only  which  are  of  great  magiit* 
tude,  whose  projecticms  are  bold,  whose  elevation  is 
lofty,  and  that  discover  undeniable  vestiges  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  are  calculated  to  impreis 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur.  They  have  lost, 
indeed,^  that  simplicity  of  form  which  I  have  conceived 
to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  grandeur  in  a  perfect 
building;  but,  unlefs.  the  parts  of  these  ruins  ht  veiy 
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large  and  few,  96  as  to  allow  the  imagination  to  com- 
bine tfaem  into  a  sitiiple  whole  that  can  be  e^ily 
grasped  by  the  mind,  th^  can  never,  when  nearly 
viewed  (in  as  far  at  least  as  my  sensations  have  indt* 
o^ed)  produce  a  vivid  imprefsion  of  grandeur.   When 
viewed  from  a  distance,  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
magnitude  simply  can  produce  the  sensation  of  gran- 
deur; and  in  that  way  even  the  upper  part  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  constitutes  an  object  of  grandeur  when 
«^n  from  Surrey*  and  the  ac^acefnt  parts,  though  It  is 
tbtally  destitute  of  every  other  requisite  that  could  at- 
ttact  notice.    When  ruins  that  are  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance exhibit  fantastic  forms,  and  bold  elevations,  they 
produce  a  striking  effect,  which  has  been  demoninated 
pictuftsque,  but  which  has  a  much  more  intimate  con- 
iiexion  with  the  sensation  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur, 
•    if,  in  sdl  drsqijisitions  concerning  objects  of  taste, 
^strong  and  vivid  sensations  were  thus  to  form  the 
basis,  like  facts  in  physics,  and  our  reasoning  faculty 
were  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  6f  extending  our 
views  to  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  tfius  connecting, 
arranging,  and  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and 
theo  dedbcing  general  conchssiofls,  much  good  might 
tesult  fifom  it;  and  such  disquisitions  mfght  afford  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  t  but  when  persons  who  have 
none  of  those  native,  unsought  for,  warm  and  feding 
perceptions  of  mind,  departing  from  the  province  which 
nature  afsigned  to  them  in  this  worM,  shall  sit  down 
4o  analyse  what  they  never  perceived,  and  by  a  series 
of  dry  hypothetical  arguments  shall  pretend  to  over- 
rule the  strong  propensities  of  nature,  by  telling  why 
mt  should  be  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  dislike  that. 


r 
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runs  along  in  one  direction  till  its  •siae  dwindles  into 
insignificance,  it  tends  to  distract  rather  dian  to  fill 
the  mind*  Where  the  structure  is  so  larg^  then  as 
not  to  -admit  of  bmng  all  s^en  to  advant^e  as  one 
whole,  it  ought  to  be  so  divided,  as  that  each  part, 
when  viewed  near,  xfiay  be  considered  as  a  whole;  «id 
then  the  other  parts  m^y  serve  to  hetgbten  its  tStci 
by  way  of  contrast. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  to  eatire 
structures.  But  when  we  consider  the  striking  ^^t  . 
that  ruins  are  universally  admitted  to  excite  as  objects 
of  grandeur,  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  eounteiisct 
the  foregoing  reasoning  in  some  degree)  and  therefore 
these  objects  require  to  be  examined. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  as  a  fact  very  universally  rei- 
cognised,  that  ruins  of  large  structures  are  well  calcu* 
lated  to  excite  an  idea  of  grandeur;  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  denied>  that  they  operate  even  more  pow^r^ily 
in  this  respect  than  the  buildings  themselves  in  ge- 
neral when  they  were  entire.  Let  us  not  thai  lose 
sight  of  these  precious  facts,  whatever  shall  become 
of  our  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  do  dl  ruins  ^>roduce  this  effect?  No.  There 
are  many  which  excite  only  the  ideas  of  disgustful  de« 
isolation..  It  is  those  only  which  are  of  great  magl^ 
tude,  whose  projecticms  are  bold,  whose  elevation  is 
lofty,  and  that  discover  undeniable  vestiges  of  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  which  iare  calculated  to  impreis 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  grandeur.  They  have  lost, 
indeed,^  that  simplicity  of  form  which  I  have  coneeived 
to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  grandeur  in  a  perfect 
building;  but,  unlefs.  the  parts  of  these  ruins  ht  vfsfif 
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iai^  and  few,  i^  ad  to  allow  the  imagination  to  com- 
bine tfaem  into  a  simple  whole  that  can  be  easily 
grasped  by  the  mind,  th^  can  never,  when  nearly 
viewed  (in  as  far  at  least  as  my  sensations  have  indt* 
a^ed)  produce  a  vivid  imprefsion  of  grandeur.  When 
viewed  firom  a  distance,  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
magnitude  simply  can  produce  the  sensation  of  gran- 
deur; and  in  that  way  even  the  upper  part  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  constitutes  an  object  of  grandeur  when 
tieen  from  Surrey,  and  the  ac^accfnt  parts,  though  it  is 
totally  destitute  of  every  other  requisite  that  could  at- 
tract notice.  When  ruins  that  are  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance exhibit  fantastic  forms,  and  bold  elevations,  they 
produce  a  striking  effect,  which  has  been  demoninated 
piciutesque^  but  which  has  a  much  more  intimate  con- 
•nexion  with  the  sensation  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur. 

4f,  in  all  disquisitions  concerning  objects  of  taste, 
strong  and  vivid  sensations  were  thus  to  form  the 
basb,  like  facts  in  physics,  and  our  reasoning  faculty 
were  only  reported  to  for  the  purpose  6f  extending  our 
views  to  others  of  a  similar  kind,  aiid  tfius  connecting, 
arranging,  and  combining  them  in  various  ways,  and 
then  deducing  general  qondusioAs,  much  good  might 
result  from  it;  and  such  disquisitions  might  afford  both 
pleasure  and  instruction ;  but  when  persons  who  have 
none  of  those  native,  unsought  for,  warm  and  feeling 
perceptions  of  mind,  departing  from  the  province  which 
nature  afsigned  to  them  in  this  worW,  shall  sit  down 
•to  analyse  \vhat  they  never  perceived,  and  by  a  series 
of  dry  hypothetical  arguments  shall  pretend  to  over- 
rule the  strong  propensities  of  nature,  by  telling  why 
^e  should  be  pleased  with  this  thing,  or  dislike  that. 


I 

:^08  Fhrttiertfisematiions  on  Coutchouc, 

4tnd  prescribing  dtctatortaily  what  we  should  admnoe^ 
and  where  we  »hoyld  be  disgusted^  we  may  thus  go  on 
in  a  kind  of  labyrinth  through  an  endlefs  succe&ion 
of  ages^  in  a  series  of  perpetual  wranglings,  without 
ever  being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  condusioo.' 

Farther  oJjservatpQns  qn  Cqutchouc^ 

[Cojfttmfed  from  page  78*] 

Allow  nle  to  add  a  few  other  observations  on  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  Coutcbpuc^  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  particularise  the  tree  fro^i  which  it  is  produeed>r 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  juice  in  abundance. 

To  the  lovers  of  the  fine  ^rts  this  substance  promises 
to  be  a  most  valuable  discovery^  as  ijt  bids  fair  to  con- 
fer upon  their  works  that  immortal  youth  which  Hebe 
^'  ever  figiir  and  ever  young''  pofsefsed.  ampng  the  gods. 
To  speak  seriously^  if  any  thing  pan  preserve  the  works 
of  the  pencil  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  time,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  very  substance  that  is  fitted 
to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  canvas  on.  which 
paintings  are  made  can  be  thus  entirely  pi;otected  from 
the  operation  of  moisture  or  the  corrosive  vi^urs  <^ 
the  atmosphere  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be. effected 
by  any  other  substance  hitherto  discovered  by  man; 
so  that  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
served fresh  and  firm  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
In  the  second  plac^  the  painting,  when  properly 
fiiMshed  and  thoroughly  dry,  if  then  covered  with  ^ 
coating  of  this  varnish  in  its  fluid  state,  would  qi^ickly 
dry,  and  from  that  moment  would  not  only  be  de- 
fended from  dust  and  every  other  impurity  that  could 
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tend  to  sully  it,  but  would  also  be  protected  entirely 
from  the  influasce  of  the  air,  which,  by  ian  operation 
jcertain,  though  slow,  inevitably  impairs  the  lustre  of 
the  finest  cidours.  And  though  it  be  true,  th^t  the 
Coutchouc  is  not  itself  entirely  colourlefs,  yet  the 
coating  that  would  be  necefsary  for  this  purpose  would 
form  only  a  film  of  the  thinnest  sort,  that  would,  like 
iglafs,  before  a  print,  serve  but  to  soften  the  glare,  and 
make  the  tints  melt  into  each  other  with  the  most 
enchanting  sweetnefs.  It  pofsefses  even  other  pecu« 
liarities  in  this  respect  which  ought  not  to'  be  over- 
locked. 

It  appears  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hov^iscm,  that 
though  Coutchouc  admits  of  b^ing  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  wax  so  as  to  form  a  thin  uniform  undivided 
film,  yet  it  does  not  adhere  to  that  substance;  so  that 
it  can  be  drawn  from  it  without  deranging  its  surface, 
even  as  a  stocking  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  leg  with* 
out  any  disruptive  violence.  From  this  circumstance^ 
I  conceive  that  coutchouc  varnish,  when  applied  to 
^e  surface  of  an  oil  painting,  would  differ  from  all 
other  kinds  of  varnish  in  this  respect,  that  it  would 
form  only  a  separate  coating  before' it,  as  a  glafs  be- 
fore a  print,  instead  of  adhering  to  it  inseparably  like 
other  varnishes:  of  course,  should  it  happen  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  this  coating  became  sullied  or 
(tarnished  in  any  way,  it  could  be  taken  en|irely  off 
without  affecting  the  painting  in  the  smallest  de^ee, 
and  a  fresh  one  put  in  its  place  exactly  as  a  new  glafs 
'Could  be  put  before  a  print. 

But,  says  sonle  one,  if  this  varnish  does  not  adhere 
^O'^the  pitting,  how  can  you  preyent  it  firom' falling 
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Mtf,  or  how  can  yoa  prevent  the  air  from  gettmgiabeeft 
behind  by  insinuating  hsdf  at  the  edge»  all  ]x>iuul>  and 
thus  effectually  injuring  the  pictui^e?  I  answer^,  by  a 
contrivance  the  most  easy  and  simple  that  can  be  con* 
•ceived..  As  the  canvas  on  which  the  painting  is>iBade 
has  been  coated  with  coutchouc^  it  follows,  that  if  a 
|>art  of  the  edges  of  that  -eanvas  which  is  nailed  'to  the 
stretching  frame  siiall  be  left  untouched  by  Uie  4311 
paint,  the  coutchouc  varnish^  wherever  it  reaches  that 
pan  of  the  canvas,  will  there  adhere  to  it  indivisibly 
as  one  substance,  without  the  smallest  poi%  or  openii^ 
of  any  sort;  thus  is  the  painting  enclosed  between  two 
^okts  of  coutchouc  without  the  smallest  opening  of 
any  sort,'  exactly  as  if  it  were  put  within  the  cavhy 
bf  a  glafs  hermetically  sealed.  And,  sdthongh  the  fiha 
of  varnish  that  is  before  the  picture  be  extremely  fine, 
yet,  under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  danger  that 
it  will  ever  separate  from  it,  unlefs  a'  hole  be  some* 
where  made  in  it:  for,  as  it  is  applied  at  the  first  qwte 
dose  to  the  picture,  so  that  no  air  can  be  lodged  be»- 
hind  it,  the  prefstire  of  the  atmosphere  acting  conti- 
nually upon  it  from  without^  as  upon  die  surface  of 
an  exhausted  receiver,  will  make  it  apply  as  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  painting  as  if  it  actually  adhered 
torit. 

'  But,  -says  the  same  captious  gentleman,  you  fergel^ 
sir,  that'  as  your  coutehotic  does  not  adhere  to  o|l 
paint,  >  so  neither  will  your  oil  paint,  it  is  to  be  pr«» 
«wmed, 'adhere  to  ooutchouc;  therefore  your  fine  sy^^ 
tern  of  painting  on  coutchouc-canvas,  and  all  the  soi- 
perstrueture  you  have  "raised  upon  it,  falls  to  the  ground 
like  a' house  of  cards,  that,  is  scarcely  reared  i)p  when 
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it  i»  atterly  destroyed*  I  answer^  no,  ^ir,  I  had  nei* 
Xhsc  forgotten  the  one,  nor  overlooked  the  consequences 
of  the  other;  but  I  had  reserved  the  answer  to  Ulos- 
traie  some  other  beneficial  uses -which,  in  this  line^ 
may  be  made  of  the  singular  substance  that  now  claims 
our  attention; 

It  does  not,  in  the  first  p>ac%,  foHow,  though  flaid 
coutchouic  should  not  adhere  to  sfilid  paint,  that  floid 
paint  would  not  adhere  to  solid  coutchouc;  that  is  an 
experiment  which  remains  to  bd  tried,  as  the  fact  baa 
not,  that  I  know  of,  been  hitherto  aseertained.*  Eut, 
supposing  it  were  found  that  oil  paint  could  not  be 
made  to  adhere  to  coutchouc  canvas,  it  would  produce 
very  little  effect  upon  the  case  in  question.    AH  that 
would  be  required  in  this  case  would  be,  to  have  a 
canvas  properlif  prepared  for- painiing  on,  laid  upon 
a  coutchouc  canvas  before  it  was  nailed  upon  the 
^retching  frame,  so  that  they  couM  be  both  laid  on 
tf^efcher,  taking  care  to  prefs  the  two  so  dose  together, 
by  pafsii^  them  between  two  roHers  or  otherwise,  asr 
to  extrude  all  the  air  from  between  them,  after  which 
they  should  be  ndled  upon  the  frame.    But  in  this 
case  the  inner  canvas  ought  to  be  made  of  such  a  size 
as  not  to  reach  so  far  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  stretch*^ 
ing  frame;  and  a  few  holes  should  be  made  all  round 
Ae  edges  of  the  inner  canvas,  but  so  as  that  these 
ynyall  be  covered  by  the  picture  frame  when  the 
whole  is  finished;  this  smaller  canvas  being  secured 
iiv  the  meanwhile  by  a  few  half<>driven  tacla  that  may 
be  afterwards  drawn.    In  this  state  the  picture  may 
be  painted;  and  when  it  is  finished  and  dry,  the  cout^* 
idiouc  Tarnish  may  be.  applied.    Under  these  circum«- 
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^ances^  it  is  obvious^  that  the  front  vamish  must  acf-^ 
here  to  that  at  the. back  aH  round  the  edges  where 
they  meet;  and  that  the  holes  left  in  the  edges  of  the 
painted  canvas  will  serve  to  unite  that  to  the  cout- 
chouc  canvas  at  the  back^  as  if  it  were  by  so  many 
incorruptible  tacks  that  cannot  be  removed.  Thus  is 
our  painted  canvas  effectually  enclosed  in  a  transparent 
case^  hermetically  closed  all  rounds  without  the  pofst-' 
bility  of  having  any  air  admitted  to  it  either  from  be- 

,  bind  or  before,  unlefs  by  tearing  it  with  violence. 
,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  describe  .this  procefs  so 
minutely,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  show,  that  by  a  si-^ 
milar  mode  of  procedure  paintings  in  crayons,  an<l 
those  in  water  colours,  whether  opaque  or  transparent, 
each  of  which  pofsefs  certain  excellencies  peculiar  to 
itself,  may  by  a  similar  procedure  be  rendered  at  a 
small  expence  equally  indestructibie  as  those  in  oil,  a 
desideratum. that  has  been  long  and  ardently  looked 
for.  We  have  met  with  no  facts  as  yet  that  give  us 
reason  to  suppose  that  coutchouc,  when  in  its  natural* 
fluid  state,  acts  chemically  as  a  menstruum  on  colours' 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  kind  of  paint. 

'  Neither  da  I  know  that  it  would  adhere  to  paper,  or 
the  substance  of  water  colours;  but  I  am  rather  m^ 
clined  to  think  it  would  not,  and  that  it  could  be* 
formed  into  a  thin  inadhesive  film  before  them  as  a 

•  glafs;  and  that,  of  course,  they  might  all  be  closed 
hermetically  between  two  layers  of  H,  without,  mueb^ 
trouble  or  expence,  as  above  described. 

After  the  same  manner  might  be  preserved  for  any^ 
length  of  time,  without  any  abatement  of  their  sharps' 
nefe,  dravnngs  .in  black  chalk,  the  singular  spifitof 
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which  dr^wiags  is  well  kdown;  but,  on  account  of  tbe 
difficuUy  of  preserving  them,  that  nianner  of  drawing 
has  been  reluctantly  abandoned  by  every  artist;  so 
that  its  fiiU  powets  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet,  in  a 
great  measure,  unknown.  A  pat^  i&  th^s  opened  ta 
the  exertions  qf  gisnitis  that  may  be  said  to  be  untrod^ 
den  by'aiiy  one;  and  who  will  pretend  to  set  bounds 
to  the  sublime  effects  which may  thus  be  rapidly  pro- 
4uGed? 

-  It  is  scarcely  neoefsary,  after  the  above,  larthef  to 
specify,  tliat  large  prints,  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
glazed  but  at  an  enormous  expence,  may  be  thus  most 
^ectually  secured  even  at  a  moderate  charge. 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  give  this  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  valuable  uses  that  may  be  made  of  this  singular 
production,  with  a  view  to  imprefs  the  mind  of  the 
public,  as  early  as  pofsible,  with  a  deep  conviction  of 
ihe  importance  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  the*  plant 
that,  produces  it,  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  places  that,  are 
well  adapted  for  its  growth.  All  these  usesy  however,, 
it  qugfat  never  to  be  forgotten,  depend  upon  our- being 
able  to  obtain. the  juice  in  its  native  state;  for,  aftec 
it.  has  been  once  concreted,,  it  tiever  can  be  made  tot 

• 

an8;wer  these  purposes  by  any  procefs  that  has  been 
yet  discovered.  And,  though  Mr.  Howison  has  found 
that  the.  juice  retains  some  of  its  native  qualities  for 
more  than  a  year  without  any  pic^ps^ation,  yet  be  SAih 
not.  at  the  sanie  time  to  remark  that  Aey  were  greatly 
weakened.  .  Our  distance  from  India  is  auch  as  to  bar 
tis  from  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  the  na- 
tive juice  from  thfioce  in  a, proper  condign  for  nse^ 
in  i^uch  quantities^as  might.be  wanted,    j^ut  should  a 
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Uoie  ever  cutoe^  when  a. friendly  interccxiirde  shuil  be 
e^tabliftb^d  between  us  an4  the  natives  in  the  north^h 
part,^  of  Africa^  whex^  tbi&  platit^  in  all  prQbabilitjri 
might  hcYeared  in  abundance^  as  well  as  many  otbert 
that  would  prove  higl^ly  beneficial  to  .us^.  we  .might 
tben.hope  to  be  able  to  profit  greatly  by  this  vahiabk 
dtflcovery*  With  a  view  to  forward  this  improven^ei:^ 
I(;Shall  sooii\give  a  botanical  account  of  the  tree.  a« 
communicated  by  Dr.  Roxburgh^  with  hints  tending 
to  facilitate,  its  propagation,  adding  some  unefuL  expe* 
riments  made  by  that,  gentleman  upon  the  xpncre^ 
jnice^  which,  will  open  the.  prospect  of  improvement's 
of  a  kind,  different  from,  the  abQve>  that  our  posti^rity 
may  derive  from  this  singular  production  of  natore. 


/ 


On  Plagiary  and  PlagWists^ 

No  one  thing  in  the  literary  worlds  excites  8u«Ii 
universal  detestation  as  pl^ariMn;  mxdt,^  indeed,  there 
is  such  a!  meannefs  in  the  idea  of  QUe  man  endeavour- 
ing to  avail,  himself  of  the  talents  of  another  for  aug-. 
menting  hiis  wealth  ot'  hia  fame,  that  it  is,  penh^^ 
knpafsible  ta  expce£i  .with  sufficient  eneigy  the  despi- 
cable eontemptibleiteff  of  a  being  who  is  capable  of 
deliberately  engaging  in  suoh  an  attempt. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  degradation  whi4h  such.  ^ 
oharacter  implies,  ought  our  cautioa  to  be  to  avoid  in« 
volving  the  innocent  in  the  heavy  opprobrium  of  sucfa 
an^  Imputation.  We  :oug^t  in  no  cose, .  tberefone,  evKf 
to  adisitthe  char^,  until  all  the  ciroomstahces^hafe 
been  deliberatdiy  weighed,  and  iuUy  pronssl  upeii  the 
moit  ujadaoiable;.  jevidance.    But  av&  liiesasy .  mea  al- 
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ways  dius  cautious  before  they  admit  a  charge  of  this 
kind  as  fully  established  ? '  I  fear  not.  I  suspect  that 
there  may  be  on  many  occasions  even  such  apparent- 
evidences  of  plagiarism  as  may  seem  to  authorise  a 
kind  of  suspicion  of  it,  where  there  is  in  truth  not  the 
smallest  foundation  for  the  charge;  nay,  I  can  adduce 
the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that  this  has  actuaHy  been' 
the  case.  I  shall  hope,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the 
iindulgence  of  the  reader  while  I  bring  forward  a  few 
considerations  which  ought  to  induce  caution,  and  ar- 
guments for  admitting  nothing  but  the  most  inoon«» 
testible  evidence  where  imputations  of  this  kind  are 
made.  It  is  the  cause  of  innocence  that  I  defied; 
for,  if  this  shield  be  removed,  innocence  c^m  have  no 

0 

prontction* 

No  person  who  has  ever  seriously  reflected  on  any 
subject  can  avoid  perceiving,  that  on  many  occasions 
an  author  whose  works  he  is  perusing  exprefses,  per- 
haps with  the  most  accurate  precision,  the  same  ideas 
that  oodurred  to  himself;  and  I  appeal  to  the  reooU 
lection  of  every  person  of  the  above  description  for  a 
proof  of  this  fact.  In  the  case  above  supposed,  no 
suspicion  of  pls^iarism  could  lie  against  the  author, 
because  his  work  was  composed,  perhaps,  many  years 
before  the  reader  was  born.  But  had  the  person  to 
whom  this*  idea  occurred  been  writing  a  book  at  the 
time,  and  had  he  exprefsed  that  idea  entirely  fron^  his 
own  conceptions,  as  he  did  every  other  that  occurred^ 
t&  him,  in  the  language  that  seemed  to  him  the  most 
natural.  Would  he  in  this  case  have  been  more  guilty 
tif  plagiaosm  than  the  other?  Afsurediy  not.  Yet 
bpw  often  do  we  see  persons  busily  employed  in  raking 
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up  frdm  the  bblivion  in  which  they  had  lon^  been ' 
buried  obscure  authors^  and  pointing  out  with  gfeat 
parade  pafsages  of  more  modern  writers,  in  which  ana- 
logous ideas  occur,  as  palpable  and  undeniable  proofe 
of  plagiarism.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling  than 
duch  a  procedure;  and  it  would  only  disserve  the  sneer 
of  scorn,  were  it  not  for  the  malevolence  of  the  inten- 
tion, and  the  mischievousnefs  of  the  deed,  which  r^* 
quires  a  more  serious  reprehension.  If  truth  be  only 
one,  afsuredly  it  can  neither  be  deemed  impofsible  nor 
improbable^  thai  when  two  persons  are  separately  cqu- 
templatiiig  the  same  object,  let  the  distance  between 
them  in  point  of  time  or  place  be  what  it  may,  it 
should  appear,  to  them  both  imder  .the  siipe  point  of 
view.  An  instance  of  this  kind  once  occurred  to  my-; 
self;  and,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  a  misrepresentation , 
I  may  adduce  it  as  a  fair  illustration  of  this  point. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  ingenious  and  reverend  Josii^U 
Tuckerj  Deaii  of  Gloucester,  so  well  knowni  for  his. 
many  valuable  moral  and  political  writings,  piiblished 
a  pamphlet  which  he  eallefd  Cui  bonoy  alluding  to  the 
then  state  of  our  American  colonies^  iii  which  h^  en-' 
deaVoured  to  inculcate  some  principles  which  have  been 
since  very  generally  recognised  as  just,  but  which  wer^ 
far  from  beiiig  thought  so  at  that  period.  About  the 
same  time  (nor  do  I  at  this  tnoment  know  which  of* 
the  two  appeared  first)  was  published  a  paniphlet  by 
ftie  upon  the  «atne  subject,  in  which  precisely  the 
same  conclusions  were  deduced  as  in  Cui  bono.  The 
Dean  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  circumsts^nce^r 
that  ha,ving  obtained  my  addrefs  he  wrote  to  me  a  very, 
poliie  letter  on  the  occasional  which  began  a  friendljr 
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^orrespiotidence  that  was  only  terminated  by  that  in^ 
dispositioh  which  put  an  end  to  all  his  writing;  biiC 
hot  content  with  this,  he  thought  it  proper  to  take 
notice  of  this  surprising  coincidence  in  the  preface  ta 
the  third  edition  of  hisr  Cui  hono^  and  to  refute^  in  as 
&r  as  depended  upon  him,  every  idea  of  plagiarism^ 
For  my  own  part^  as  I  knew  no  more  of  Dean  Tucker's 
intention  of  writing  on  that  subject  while  I  was  writ« 
ing  mine,  thkn  I  did  of  the  transactions  in  the^oon; 
and  as  my  pamphlet  had  not'  begun  to  be  written 
above  a  week  before  it  was  sentoflF  to  the  prefs^  I  was 
equally  satisfied  that  he  cduld  know  nothing  of  it;  so 
that  I  never  otice  employed  a  thought  upon  the  sub^ 
ject.  I  was  not^  however,  the  lefs  sensible  of  the  ob- 
ligations that  I  owed  to  the  benevolent  Dean  for  th& 
trouble  he  had  taken  about  it,  when  he  sent  me  a 
present  of  that  preface  along  with  a  copy  of  all  his 
other  political  works  that  were  on  sale;  for  there  could 
remain  no  doubt  that  it  was  on. my  account  it  had 
been  written;  as  no  pei'son  would  suspect  that  a  man 
of  his*  established  reputation  and  abilities  could  have 
borrowed  from  me,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
.  conjectures  respecting  so  obscure  a  writer  as  myself 
in  such  a  case. 

A  coincidence  of  Id^ad  may  so  naturally  occur  to 
different  persons  -when  they  contemplate  the  same 
subject,  that  I  confefs  I  am  rather  surprised,  that 
mankind  should  in  general  be  so  much  inclined  to 
suspect  plagiarism  where  such  coincidence  is, casually 
,  observed;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so  unavoidable^, 
that  I  think  it  is  altogether  impofsible  it  should  not 
often  occur  without  the  smallest  communication  be- 
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Iween  the  partib9.  I.  have  certainly  often  fdt  it  my- 
9el£;  and  in  the  days  of  my  youth^  whoi  a  sort  of 
ambition  for  distinction  will  steal  acrofs  the  mind  of 
siost  persons  at  times^  I  have  no  doubt  felt  some  times 
a  sort  of'disappoisAtment  at  obsetving,  that  what  I  had 
cherisixedFor  many  years  perhaps  as  an  original  thought 
of  my  own  of  some  degree  o£  brilliancy,  or  perhaps^  a 
disco^'eryr,  had:  been  qleariy  exprefsed  by  aniother,  who< 
wrote  po6ibly  long  before  I  was  bornu  Such  coinci- . 
den^a  of  particular  thoughts  I  have  doubtlefs  often 
met  with  inithe  course  of  reading  both  of  ancienb  and 
of  modern  authors;  aAd>  the  same  thing  must  cer*^ 
t»nly  oocor  in  the  same  way  to  other  persons,  a  re* 
cent  instaiMse  o£  wUeh  that  very  lately  happened,  I 
shall  here  relate. 

'  'Pue  person*  who  wrote  some  thoughts  oa  mouldi** 
tkf&,y  pubiisjued  VoK  I.  pe^  126  of  this  miscellaoy^ 
and  who:  adopted'  the  signature  of  A  Ybung^  Inquirer, 
lately  came  to  me  in  a  sort  of  perturbation  that  was 
very  perceptible.  When  I  asked  what  was  the  mat* 
ter  5  "  Why,*'  said  he^^  "  y©i»  recollect  the  few  thoughts 
I  sent'  t9  yoQ  on  mouldioefs."  ^  I  do;  and  what  of 
them?*  "  I  protest,"  said  he,  "  that  I  had  no  more 
idea  at  that  time  that  any  other  person  bad  conceived 
the 'same  notions,  than  the  child  that  is^unborxi/'  He 
then  reakl  a  short  pa&age  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Bfm-^ 
itet  of  Geneva  (which  book  I  knew  he  had  only  got 
pofsefeion  of  &r  th&  first  time  about  a  week  ago}-,  that 
contained  precisely  the  same  idea  respecting  mitterat 
erystallizalions,  afsuming  on  some  occasions  the  ap- 
pearance  of  moul^in^fs,  which  was  exprefsed  ixt  word» 
not  very  different  from  those  that  my  correspondent* 
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had  used.  ^^  Aitd  will  not  every  person  think^'*  said 
he^  ^^  that  I  have  been  a  mere  plagiary;  yet  I  protest 
that  I  never  read  one  word  of  Bonnet's  works  until 
the  day  that  you  saw  me  get  that  book/'  I  smiled  at 
the  earnest  anxiety  of  my  yomig  friisod,  and  told  him 
that  he  needed  to  give  himself  no  uneasinefs  oh  that 
head;  for,  if  he  should  live  a  little  longer,  he  would 
have  occasion  to  experience  many  things  of  the  same 
sort;  and  that  no  person  of  sense  would  draw  a  con- 
clusion of  the  sort  he  feared  from  such  a  casual  coin- 
cidence as  he  had  stated. 

But  it  sometimes  happens,  tjiat  the  resemblance  be- 
tween two  pafsages  is  much  more  striking  than. any 
of  these;  as  it  may  extend  even  to  the  very  words  as 
well  as  thoughts,  where  no  communication  took  place, 
of  which  I  shall  here  adduce  a  striking  instance  that 
came  within  my  own  knowledge.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  living  by  myself  in  a  so- 
litary hamlet,  at  a  distance  from  friends,  and  liot  su- 
perabounding  with  books,  I  was  under  the  necefsity, 
for  the  sake  of  amusement,  of  engaging  in  such  men- 
tal  disquisitions  as  chance  should  suggest.  As  I  had 
at  one  time  found  it  difficult  to  give  .a  young  ladyj 
who  understood  -no  language  but  her  own,  a  clear  no-, 
tion  of  the  driference  that  is  often  observable  between 
a  poem  of  merit  .in  one  language  and  a  translation  of 
it  into  another;  and  pasticukrty  of  the  great  ampHfi- 
ladion  which  in  such  'eases  sometimes  takes  place, 
where  ihe  tmwslalor  is  anxious  that  no  particular 
'  'Cdiookliie  dropped;  I  tried,  with -this  view,  to  doihe, 
ibllowing  -bnlutifal  pafs^  of*  Thomson  \nXo  Duch 
jf billet        ^  ' 
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Thp  original. 

Is  not  eaph  great,  each  anuable  muso 
Of  clafsic  ages,  in  thy  Milton  met? 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme, 
AstoAishing  as  chaos,  as  the  bloom 
Of'  blowing  £d^  fair,  as  heav'n  sublime. 

The  same  done  into  rhime,  in  ^niiUtipn  of  a  para* 
phrastic  translation^ 

In  thy  great  Milton  is  there  not  combin'd, 
With  manly  sense,  an  elegance  refin'd? 
Flowing  as  Maro,  and  as  Ovid  sv^eet, 
A&  Pindar  lofty,  and  as  Homer  great ; 
Sublime  as  heav'n  he  rapid  wings  his  way. 
And  shines  refulgent  like  the  God  of  day: 
Or  smoothly  sweet  his  gliding  numbers  flow, 
Calm  the  rough  mind,  and  teach  the  heart  to  glow 
With  ecstasy  divine,  and  holy  love, 
Like  that  the  angels  tast);  ip  realms  above. 
Not  Eden's  happy  plains,  i|i  all  their  prime 
Of  blooming  youth,  uncramp*d  by  hoary  time. 
Could  more  calm  pleasure  to  the  soul  convey, 
Than  his  soft,  tender,  sympathetic  lay. 
Or  if  on  vem'rous  wing  hf  ntan  ntfdmi^ 
And  leaps  majestic  o*er  the  mounds  of  time,  t 

Th*  astonish'd  mipd  his  wondroys  flight  pursues, 
•  And  trembling  follows  his  advent'rous  muse 
Through  Chaos'  dreary,  desolate  domains, 
The  realms  of  night  where  horror  ever  reigi)s. 
And  Death,  and  Hell,  that  dismal  dread  abode. 
Of  impious  angels  fallen  accurst  of  God. 

These  lines  were  written  more  than  thirty  years  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  following  verses, 
which  were  tr^nsnijtted  .to  me  |by  the  earl  of  Buchan 
for  insertion. in  the  Bee  as  an  unpublished  poem  (all 
(excepting  the  last  eight  lines^  which  stand  in  all  the 
|B(Jitions  of  Mr,  Thomson's  works).    I  give  the  pie<:e 
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entire  on  account  of  its  merit.  But  the  purpose  for 
which  I  here  adduce  it  is,  to  point  out  the  surprising 
coincidence,  even  in  words,  as  well  as  sense,  betweeti 
the  two  lines  above  that  are  printed  in  italics,  and 
those  below  marked  in  the  same  way ;  though  afsuredly, 
at  the  time  the  first  were  written,  the  author  had  no 
more  idea  that  the  last  had  ever  existed,  than  he,  ha$ 
of  what  is  pafsing  in  China  at  the  present  moment. 

I  Poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Aikman  ihe  painter^ 

ly  Mr.  Thomson. 

0\  could  I  draw,  tny  friend,  thy  genuine  mind, 

I  Jast,  as  the  living  forms  by  thee  design*d! 

Of  Raphael's  figures  none  should  fairer  shine^ 
Nor  Titian's  colours  longer  last  than  mine. 
A  mind  in  wisdom  old,  in  lenience  young. 
From  fervent  truth  where  every  virtue  sprung; 
Where  all  was  real,  modest,  plain,  sincere, 

I  Worth  above  show,  and  goodnefs  unsevere. 

View'd  round  and  round,  as  lucid  diamonds  show. 
Still  as  you  turn  them,  a  revolving  glow: 

i'  So  did  his  mind  reflect  with  secret  ray, 

In  various  virtues,  Heav'n*s  btemal  day. 
FFTuiher  in  ^^h  discourse  it  scar*d  sublime. 
And  sprung  imtatient  o*er  lite  bounds  of  lime  ; 
Or  wandMng  nature  o'er  with  raptur'd  eye, 
Ador'd  the  hand  that  tum'd  yon  a«ure  sky: 
Whether  to  social  life  Jie  tum'd  his  thought. 
And  the.  right  poise  thiit  mingling  pafsions  sought 

►  .     .  Gay  converse  blest,  or  in  the  thoughtful  grove. 

Bid  the  heart  open  every  source  of  love. 

i  in  varying  lights  still  set  before  our  eyes. 

The  just,  the  good,  the  social,  or  the  wise. 

t  For  such  a  death  who  cai>,  who  would,  refuse 

The  friend  a  tear,  a  verse  the  mournful  muse? 
Vet  pay  we  must  acknowledgment  to  Heav'n, 
Though  ssatch'd  so  soon,  that  Aikm  an  e'er  was  giv^m 
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Gfatefiit  from  Nature's  banquet  let  us  rise* 

Nor  meanly  leave  it  with  reluctant  eyes:. 

A  friend,  when  dead>  is  but  remov'd  firom  sight. 

Lost  in  the  lustre  of  etefnal  light ; 

Aiid  ^hen  the  parting'^torms  of  life  i|re  o'er. 

May  yet  rgoin  «&on.a  ha{>pier  shore. 

"  As  those  we  k)ve  decay,  we  die  in  part; 
^<  String  aftenskring  is  serer'difrom  thd  heaitt 
*'  TiU  loosen'd  life  at  last^-but  breathing  day, 

Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 

Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow; 
**  Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  ev'ry  friend  laid  low! 
**  Dragg'd  ling'ring  on  from  partial  death  to  death, 
<<  And,  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  bieath." 

If^  then,  two  pafdages  so  nearly  and  strikingly  alike  in 
words  as  well  as  sentiment,  as  the  pafsages  above 
marked,  were  written  without  tne  smallest  knowledge 
of  each  other  (which  I  most  solemnly  aver  to  have 
been  the  case),  ought  not  this  to  render  us  extremely 
cautious  how  we  admit  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
any  one,  merely  because  of  a  similar  coincid^ice  of 
thought  and  exprefsion?  Certainly  other  strongly  cor- 
roborative circumstances  ought  to  accompany  such  a 
charge,  before  we  admit  of  it  as  valid, 

A  coincidence  of  the  same  nature  may  be  produced 
in  another  way,  which  cannot,  in  justice,  be  imputed 
to  any  one  as  culpable  plagiarism,  even  where  th<&  one 
is  really  and  truly  derived  from  the  other  without  any 
acknowledgment.  A  person  who  is  in  the  *  habit  of 
reading  derives  information  from  a  vast  variety  of 
sources:  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  from 
the  observations  he  hiinself  has  ihade,  and  the  reflec- 
tions these  have  suggested,  all  blended  together,  and 
thus  accumulating  for  tnany  yean,  the  whole  of  the 
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knowledge  he  potfgefeea  et  any  one  time  is  deriTed, 
When  he  has  occasion  to  call  forth  that  knowledge 
on  any  particular  subject,  it  may  not.  be  pofsible  for 
him  to  discriminate  precisely  what  he  has  derived 
from  his  own  observation  from  what  he  has  obtained 
from  other  sources.    When  he  even  writes  down  what 
he  ccMiceiv^  to  be  the  emanations  of  his  own  mind, 
the  sentences  may  fall  into  a  certain  arran^m^nt  that 
jdeases  him,  without  his  being  in  the  smallest  degree 
conscious  that  this  arrangement  so  pleasing  to  him 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  something  that  he  had  long 
ago  read;  he  may  thus  chance  to  mistake  for  the  real 
and  uniiduenced  dictates  of  his  own  understanding, 
^at  be  has  in  reality  derived  from  another  source. 
Itwouki  be  hard  to  Jicouse  of  the  crime  of  plagiarism 
a  man  who  was  thus  inadvertently  betrayed  into  it. 
Nay,  he  may  in  this  way,  on  some  occasions,  mistake 
that  which  was  actually  written  by  himself  for  an  ex- 
traneous performance;  or,  he  may  recollect  a  paisage 
with  great  disUnctnefs,  without  being  iible  to  say.whe<^ 
ther  it  originally  bekniged  to  himself  or  to  another 
person.     I  can  at  present  adduce  an  instance  of  this 
last  kind  that  occurred  not  long  ago  to  myself.     Hav- 
ing occasion  (Vol*  I.  pagie  SI  of  this  miscellany)  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  utility  of  periodical 
performances,  a  line  occurred  to  me,  strongly  expref- 
sive  of  an  idea  that  has  long  (at  was  notthe  first  time 
I  bad  used  it)  prevailed  in  my  mind  upon  that  8ul>- 
ject,  which  I  put  down  as  a  motto  to  that  paper* 
lit  \%, 

Teaching  we  leam,  and  giving  we  receive. 

'Now  wbefe  I  met  with  diat  liney  or  whether  I  ever 
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met  with  it  any  where,  I  know  no  more  than  you  dol 
It  may  have  been  an  original  thought,  which  afsumed' 
ite  form  it  now  bears- in  my  own  mind,  or  it  may 
pofsibly  have  been  suggested  by  another.  I  thereforfe 
marked  it  down  as  anonymous:  but  if  I  had  not  done 
so,  I  do  not  conceive,  from  the  present  imprefeion  on 
my  mind,  that  I  could  have  been  accounted  guilty  cf 
culpable  plagiarism,  should  it  even  be  afterwards  dis- 
covered  to  have  been,  originally  employed  by  some 
ether  person* 

Since  I  am  in  the  mood  of  transcribing^  I  shall 
quote  another  pafsage  from  a  beautiful  little  poem,  in 
which  a  similar  coincidence  occurs,  that  some  surly 
critics  would  perhaps  deem  a  sort  of  plagiarism,  l)ut 
which  I  have  the  authority  of  ^  the  writer  to  say  was 
entirely  unobserved  by  him  at  the  time  the  poem  was 
printed.  He  drew  the  picture  from  what  he  recol- 
lected to  have  often,  seen  in  nature,  and  viewed  as  a 
very  striking  feature  in  that  scene  which  strongly  at 
the  time  eng*aged  his  attention;  nor  did  he  in  any 
manner  recognise  what  he  now  conceives  may  per- 
haps have  had  some  share  in  adding  to  that  pleasure 
which  the  exprefsion  marked  in  italics  gave  him,  till 
a  friend  pointed  out  to  him  the  following  line  in 
Thomson: 

Tir  comcwus  heifer  tnttffi  the  coming  storm. 

and,  as  he  had  undeniably  read  this  poeni  before,  he 
thinks  it  not  impofsible  that  that  line,  lurking  in  his 
mind  unobserved,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  thought, 
which  is>  in  a  slight  degree,  correspondent  to  one  in 
his  own  poem,  though  he  is  still  inclined  to  believe  it 
was  only  the  spontaneous  result  of  his  own  observar 
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tions.  The  little  poem  from  which  these  lines  are 
iextrax;ted  is  entitled,  ^^  An*  Addrefs  to  Loch  Lomond.'' 
The  author  is  Mr.  James  Cririe  of  Edinburgh^  from 
whose  pen; the  public,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  may 
«oon  expect  a  larger  work  in  the  same  style,  being  a 
iour  through  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland.  The 
reader  should  be  told,  that  Ben  Lomond  is  a  very 
high  hill,  whose  base  eiiicroaches  on  the  lake  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  description  will  be 
best  relished  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  moun- 
itain  scenery. 

High  on  the  east  thy  great  Ben  Lomond  rears 
His  lofty  head,  and  hides  it  in  the  clouds. 
These,  oft  attracted  by  his  towMng  height. 
Stop  short  their  airy  flight,  and  form  a  Teil^ 
Which  dark  and  thick  descends.    Condensing  still. 
Part  sl,owly  sails  along,  and,  swelling,  shrouds 
The  neighb'ring  hills:  the  glens  how  dark  between! 
The  winds  are  hush'd:  the  birds  expectant  pause: 
Tke  oKy  with  vnstful  gtauy  tyts  tht  deep  gloom. 

Nor  voice  of  man  is  heard,  nor  pipe,  nor  horn; 

i 

^'  But  silent  expectation  reigns,  and  boding  fear. 

Sudden,  athwart  the  gloom  the  lightning's  glance, 
As  quick  reflected  by  the  placid  lake. 
With  lurid  glare  darts  bright.    Anon,  sublime^ 
In  awful  majesty  the  thunder  rolls; 
Onward  it  rolls,  and  loud  and  louder  roars 
In  bursting  peals  succefsiye,  heard  afar,    ^ 
Re-echo'd  oft  by  rocks  and  caverns  deep 
From  all  the  neighb*ring  hills,  till  circling  roond. 
Still  gaining  force,  again  it  bursts,  a  peal 
That  stuns  the  ear.    Rocks  dash'd  on  rocks  are  heard 
^Rattling  around.    The  stoutest  heart,  appall'd 
With  wild  dismay,  scarce  dares  to  eye  the  gloom 
Deep  seam'd  with  ftequent  streaks  of  moving  fire» 
Darting  in  rapid  gleams  firom  doud  to  cloud* 
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The  clouds  are  seen  in  wildest  tumult  mUt; 
And  now— a  mighty  flashy  with  fearful  glare. 
Wide  opens  half  the  sky.    The  heavy  rain, 
Pouring  in  streams,  resistlefs  rushes 'down. 
Plows  the  red  mouldy  and  beats  it  to  the-maia. 
Katur^  convuls'd,  the  everlasting  hills   . 
Appear  to  totter,  and  the  total  wreok 
Of  all  terrestrial  objects  seems  at  hand. 

Not  long  this  uproar  lasts.    The  clouds  dispel : 
The  sun  looks  joyous  forth :  the  pleasing  vale, 
'Now .deGk'd  with' renov9ted  verdyre,  smiles: 
The  setting  sun,  with  parting  ray  uprear'd, 
Ben*Lomond,  last  of  all  our  mountains,  gilds. 
1  "D^j,  as  averse  to  leave  the  pleasing  scene. 

Slowly  retires  far  north, — ^nor  quite  forsakes— 

But  soon  returns  more  bright  and  fair,  to  glsul 

With  morning  beams  his  lofty  pathlefs  top; 

Whence  the  advent'rous  youth,  vrith  eagle  eye, 

Fir'd  with  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  fame, 

A  prospect  wide  of  vast  extent  descries. 

Of  hills  and  dales,  pf  friths  and  winding  shores— 

Beneath,  the  lake  itself  in  partconceal'd;  , 

The. Clyde,  with  crouded  sails  and  streamers  gay ; 

[The  slow  dragg'd  bark  that  seems  to  plough  the  land 

Acrofs  that  narrow  isthmus,  often  stainM 

With  floods  of  British  and  of  Roman  blood.*] 

Eastward,  the  ma2y  Forth,  meand'rln^  slow, 

J'or  largest  fleets  a  deep  and  safe  retreat, 

Rich  with  the  treasures  of  remotest  climes; 

Edina's  lofty  towers ;  the  eastern  coast. 

Far  as  the  Cheviot  fells;  the  western  isles 

Of  Bute  and  Arran;  Ailsa's  conic  rock ; 

Old  Rothsay's  royal  tamers  in  ruin  laid ; 

Hibernia's  verdant  hills  and  fertile  plains ; 

The  rival  height  of  great  Plinlimmon  too 

*  The  Carron  caiial,  which  joins  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  runs 
along  nearly  the  same  line  that  was  occupied  by  the  wall  that  was  reared 
by  Severut,  vulgarty  caUed  Grtem's  Dyke,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Caledonians  upon  the«ROiiiah  province. 
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In  distant  Wales:  though  Skidda,  Cambria**  boa$t) 
Beyond  the  Solway  fritb>  unnotic*d  stands; 
While  hills  on  hills  still  higher  rise  behind.  ■ 

.  Tbe  three  lines  within  crotchets  are  an  interpola- 
tion by  another  hand,  who  thought  the  subject  in 
some  measure  demanded  them. 


»     » 


'^T  ■■  »   ■   i^i 


Reflections  on  the  Lazzaroni  of  Ndphs^  a  singubir 
order  of  men  in  civil  society,  from  GoranVs  Tra- 
vets. 

Wb  have  before  spoken  (^  the  vices,  ignDrance, 
and  supioTstition,  in  which  this  people  are  plunged; 
but  we  also  remarked,  ihat  they  have  mtich  energy, 
aoii  that,  with  another  constitation,  the  Neapotitans 
W0iild  become  one  of  the  most  estimable  nations* 
The  great  do  not  ipipose  upon  the  lower  clafses  in 
this  country;  and  the  meanest  of  the  king's  subjects 
speaks  to  the  ministers,  to  the  queen,  and  to  the  mo- 
laarch,  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  government, 
ia  short,  though  full  of  abuses,  does  not  treat  the 
people  with  the  same  contempt  as  is  done  in  other 
kingdoms. 

The  history  of  Naples  shews  us,  that  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  that  town  have  at  times  made  dangerous  in« 
surrections.  Mafsaniello  will  be  long  remembered, 
who  governed  for  some  days  as  an  absolute  master, 
and  made  himself  respected  as  the  representative  of  a 
people  who  felt  its  own  dignity.  If  tbe  court  had  not 
osed  much  addrefs  in  gaining  over  the  monks  and 
preachers,  who  have  great  influence  over  the  Neapo- 
litans^ this  country  would  have  undergone  revolutions 
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that  would  have  totally  changed  the  mode  of  govern-* 
ment. 

The  people  of  Naples  are  the  only  persons  in  Italy 
who  have  opposed  themselves  vvith  constancy  and  ef- 
fectually to  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition «  They 
have  always  had  the  art  to  rally  themselves  undei* 
chiefs,  if  not  in  a  whole  body,  at  least  with  the  most 
vigorous  of  its  inhabitants,  called  the  Lazzaroni.  Thifr 
name  comes  from  Lazarus,  who  is  represented  as  a 
beggar  covered  with  rags.  If  the  Lazzarohi  are  iiol 
all  in-  this  condition,  their  drefs  is  not  very  brilliants 
These 'naen  have*  always  a-  leader,  to  whom  the  court 
and  the  ministers  pay  great  respect.  It  is  this  chi^ 
who  has  charge  to  make  the  people  respected,  and 
prevent  any  wrongs  from  being  done  ta  then^j  What 
is  the  most  astonishing,  is,  that  there  never  Has  beenr 
an  example  of  any  one  of  these  chiefs  suffering  him« 
self  to  be  corrupted. 

These  Lazzaroni  have  particular  laws  for  them^- 
selves;  they  afsemble  together  whenever  there  is  a 
necefsity  for  it,  and  the  government  cannot  prevent 
them  from  so  doing.  They  are  so  numerous  a  body, 
that  it  would  be  ill  judged  in  any  one  who  should  at- 
teihpt  to  reduce  them  to  a  servile  obedience.  They 
even  afsist  the  police  in  quelling  partial  tumults,  whichr 
somet'tmes  happen,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
government. 

The  Lazzaroni  are  much  attached  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  bear  no  envy  toward  the  upper  clafses.  They 
commit  no  disorder,  nor  thieve,  nor  rob.  They  are 
never  implicated  in  the  crimes  which  ape  committed, 
at  Naples.    In  truth,  they  are  an  estimable,  goody  and 
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hoD'est  people,  and  contented  with  their  poverty,  which 
must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  wretchedoefe. 
^fter  this  remark/  the  Lazzaroni  must  not  be  ranked 
in  the  lowest  clafs  of  the  people,  which  is  the  scum 
9f  tht  nation,  full  of  scoundrels,  and  a  crowd  of  pick- 
pockets who  are  more  industrious  at  Naples  than  at. 
London  or  Pari^. 

We  have  said,  that  they  have  a  chief.  This  chief  has. 
afsefsors. .  He  is  a  real  tribune  of  the  people,  but  wiih-. 
out  the  magisterial  robe,  and  without  guards,  though' 
be  makes  himself  be  attended  by  as  many  of  his  bre- 
thren as  he  may  choose.  He  has  the  right  to  ofler 
remonstrances  to  the  king  and  to  the  ministers;  and 
there  are  ceremonies  at  the  court,  where  this  chief 
has  his  place.  When  the  queen  is  brought  to  bed^ 
the  Lazzaroni  send  their  chie^  well  attended,  to  be 
afsured  that  the  child  is  of  the  wished-for  sex.  The 
child  is  put  into  the  hands  of  this  chief,  who  kifses  it, 
and  shews  it  to  the  people,  whom  he  harangues  in  his 
jargon  with  real  eloquence.  It  is  to  be  remarked,, 
that  these  Lazzaroni  in  general  sp^ak  very  well,  with 
order,  and  sometimes  with  dignity,  but  always  in  theii" 
OWQ  jargon. 

The  Capo  Lazzaro,  or  chief  of  the  Lazzaroni,  af- 
sists  at  the  drawing  of  the  lottery;  at  some  ceremo^ 
nies  of  the  church;  and  at  all  the  grand  ones  of  the 
courts  without  wearing  any  marks  of  distinction  on 
his  drefs;  but  is  always  respected,  because  he  has 
under  his  conmiand  from  forty  to  forty-five  thousand 
men,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  watermen,  the  fish- 
ermen'of  the  Chiaia;,  and  all  the  lower  clafses  of  thc^ 
people.     .    •       \       , 
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The  Lazzaroni,  however,  are  not  always  in  tbfiir 
rags.  On  feast  days,  they  are  gaily  drefsed,  but  alOBFay* 
according  to  their  costume,  with  bandkercbiefe  of  sill^ 
and  silver  buckles  to  their  shoes  and  knees*  111  ta«« 
mults,  their  chief  becomes  a  personage  of  importance^ 
round  whoiti  every  one  rallies*  The  court  has  thea, 
no  other  resource  than  to  pay  some  preacher  beloved 
by  the  Lazzaroni,  and  in  odoiir  of  sanetity  amoiig 
them;  and  these  preachers  always  succeed  in  calming 
the  fury  of  the  populace. 


Extracts  from  the  correspondienQ^^  tMifh  jPr>  .^M^^. 

soTir,  Madras^ 

[Continued  from  Voi,  II,  page  308.] 

To  James  Anderson,  ]&sqp  P.  Q. 

DEAR  SIR,  Bombay,' September  ft,  170«. 

To  enable  me  to  give  you,  agree- 
ably to  my  promise,  a  detailed  account  of  the  accident 
which  happened  to  me  at  Pondicherry,  I  have  been 
making  every  search,  ever  since  my  arrival  here,  for 
the  paper  on  which  I  had  written  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  hithierto  to  no  purpose^  I 
fear,  therefore,  that  it  is  irrecoverably  lost:  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  following  relation  from 
my  memory. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August  17975  about 
seven  o'clock,  after  leaving  the  bouse  of  a  sick  officer, 
ai  little  to  the  northward  of  the  main  guard  at  Pondi- 
cherry, in  stooping  to  buckle  my  shoe,  before  I  got 
to  the  garden  gate,  I  was  bitten  in  the  left  wrist  by  a 
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snakie.  The  pain  was  instantaneoas,  and  much  more 
excruciating  than  what  I  had  felt  from  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion  some  years  ago  in  the  West  Indies.  I  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  sick  officers  house^  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised^  when  I  neither  saw  blood  on 
my  wrist,  nor  apparently  a  wound:  but^  as  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  the  hooded  shake  in  the  garden  (where 
they  resorted  in  numbers  towards  the  evening  in  search 
of  food,  from  under  a  great  pile  of  wood  lying  for  sale 
on  the  outside),  and  continued  in  great  agony,  I  began 
to  be  very  much  alarmed,  stepped  into  ttPf  palanqueen, 
and  went  homewards.  Before  I  had  proceeded  half' 
way  to  my  own  house,  although  the  distance  did  not 
exceed  a  five  minutes  ruh  for  my  boys,  I  be<^ame  ex- 
cefsiiwly  sick  at  my  stomach,  and  continued  retching 
violently  all  the  way  honie.  As  soon  as  I  got  home 
I  rubbed  my  wrist  sm^ntly  with  sj^irits  of  hartshorn; 
and  no  sooner  was  it  applied  than  I  could  both  feel 
and  see  that  I  had  received  two  small  wounds,  at  the 
cUstaoce  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  one 
another;  tiie  vomiting  had  now  ceased,  and  I,  anxious 
to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  spirits  of  hart^ 
bom  as  the  only  medicine  on  which  I  relied  for  my 
preservation,  dashed  some  into  a  glafs  of  watery  and 
drank  it;  this  staid  on  my  stomach.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  took  a  second  draught;  and  in 
about  the  same  space  of  time  a  third:  this  remained 
bnt  a  shorttime  oa  my  stomach,  when  a  severe  retch- 
ing  came  on,  which  brought  up  much  bile;  this  vo** 
miting  I  attribute,  in  some  d^ee,  to  having  put  too 
much  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  the  water  I  had  drank : 
and  after  this  I  measured  the  quantity  I  mixed,  a  pre* 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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caution  which  my  eagernefs  to  use  the  har.sthorn  made 
me  neglect  at  fiwit.  Prom  this  time  I  had  no  more 
vomiting,  although  I  took  several  tumblers  of  weak, 
hartshorn  ,and  wat^sr,  but  sweated  so  profu$ely,  as  to 
oblige  me  to  change  my  linen  thirty  times  in  tbe 
course  of  the  night.  I  continued  nabbing  my  wrist 
with  the  liartshom  until  I  made  it  quite  raw:  and 
kept  at  it  comprefses  wetted  with  the  same  spki^t^  so 
long  as  I  continued  awake.  From  my  being  very 
much  inclined  to  sleep  after  I  began  to  perspire>  and 
the  pdn  in  the  wrist  abating  considerably  about, mid- 
night,  I  think  that  I  would  have  slept  well,  were  I 
not.  obliged  to  shift  so  often)  but  froQ}  this  circtm-, 
stance  I  had  no  sound  rest.  Next  morning  i  felt  veryi 
languid  and  fatigued,  like  a.  man  after  performing  a 
long  journey,  without  the  least  power  in  the  ann 
wounded;  the  lafsitude  and  general  sorenefs  wore  off 
it>  a  few  days,  and  the  wounds  healed  up  in  lefe  than: 
a  fortnight,  without  any.  thing  extraordinary  in  tbeir 
appearance,  but  jmy  arm  still  continues- extremely  weak, 
.  although  I  have  the  perfect  use  of  every  joint. .  From 
this  circumstance,  and  my  turning  sick  at  stomach  so 
soon  after  the  bite,  I  conclude  that  the  snake  must 
have  been  poisonous,  .but,  from  the  size  of  the  wounds, 
young.;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  stifficiently  power- 
ful to  occasion,  more  vbknt. symptoms.'  Tfai»,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture,  and  probably,  if  I  had  not 
used  the.  hartshorn  so  liberally,  I  might  have  found 
the  poison  perfectly  powerful.  . 

G.  ANDERSON. 
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To  C.  Anderson^  Esq,  Surgeon  of  his  Majesty's 

72d  Regiment, 

DEAR  SIR,  Fort  St.  George,  Oct  1,  17O8. 

I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter 
of  the  8th  ultimo,  and  have  no  regret  that  the  papers 
you  mentioned  are  mislaid,  as  I  conceive  a  deliberate, 
recoflection  at  some  distance  of  time  is  better  than 
circumstances  that  could  be  committed  to  paper,  while 
the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  from  so  dread-* 
ful  an  accident  as  the  bite  of  a  snake.  Your  own  pro- 
fefsional  abilities  renders  an  account  given  by  one  who 
is  both  physician  and  patient  so  highly  interesting  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  that  I  deem  it  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  to  make  your  case  as  public  as  pofsible,  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  may  chance  to  meet  with  a  similar 
accident.  JAMES  ANDERSON. 


To  James  Anderson,  Esq,  P,  G.^ 

D£AR  SIR,  Arcot,  November  18,  1799. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  send  you 
the  history  of  a  case,  which  was  attended*  with  the 
most  alarmihg  »ympComs,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  eau  de  luce, 
.or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  in  the  bites  of  even  the  most 
dangerous  snakes.  On  the  llth  of  thitt  month,  at 
half  past  three  o'dodc,  P.  M.  one  of  the  dooley  bearer^ 
of  the  2d  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  act  of  cutting  9 
branch  of  a  tr^e,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  my 
house,  was  bit  by  a  snake  on  the  outside  of  the  left 
leg  a  little  below  the  knee.    He  fek  immediately  the' 
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pain  stretching  up  his  thigh^  aacl  iii  the.  course,  of  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  he  was'  seized  with  viiQlsnt  spasms 
al)  over  his  body^  and  fell  down  apiparendy  without 
sense  or  motion.     He  was  then  brought  to  me,  when 
I  found  all  his  joints  quite  stiff^  his  limbs  rigidly  ex- 
tended, pulse  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  jaws  fast  locked. 
Having  no  eau  de  luce  at  hand,  I  put  a  tea  spoon  full 
of  hartshorn  into- a  tumbler  with  a  small  quantity  of  . 
water,  and  having  with  difEcuIty  opened  his  mputh 
by  means;  of  a  ttirnscrew  I  poured  it  in,  but  the  power 
of  deglutition  being  perfectly  gone,  only  a  very  small 
part  found  its  way  to  the  stomach.     Ii^  ton'^inutei^ 
more  I  repeated  the  draught,  apid  again  a  very  sijiall 
quantity  got  to  the  stomach;  ten  ,minute3  after  I  gave 
him  another  dose,  when^  by  holding  his  head  back, 
the  greatest  part  went  down,  and  in  a  few  minjutes  he 
was  sensibly  relieved,  as,  his  joints  became  more  pli« 
able.     I  now  received  some  eau  de  luce,  and  in  a^bout 
ten  minutes  gave  him  about  twenty-five  drops  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  which>  by  holding  his  head  as  be- 
fore, got  sil  inlso  his  stomach.     He  uow  bog/mto  re* 
QQver  bis  receUection,  ondi  uptn  being  asked,  pointed 
thajt  he.  ftlt  a>paih.  in  his.  br^sj^t  fitfid>  tfoe  arQwn,  qf  hm 
hes^.    Half  an  bm^"  aft«r  gk¥ifl^<  ^  la^  dose;Jli  ce.-* 
^eat0d  it,,  and^  in  aH^ut  fiye.'  siunul)es-,h$[  waft,  m^i 
with  vomitii>g>  wh^n  he  browghft  up  a;  small  quaiilit^ 
Qf;  gre^)  slimy  mattflr^  whiidi  ii.aemei  to.  xdmy!^  ht» 
gprie^^tly,  for  b^  vira^.  tJ^n  abJ«\tQ  kiok  about.  Hm.    £ 
riepeiiit^^  tjier  i^^iciftQ  every,  W.f.  tcw^  and  after  evjery? 
dps^  be,  gojt.  ai  little  better^,  so  that:  at.  iwe^o'clock  he 
waa  able>^wi^b;a'Hlttksuj^Qrtb.towa^k  hfrn^ffommfi 
house,  ^  80%ro«ly  fe^Upg  ^ny  ^tat^.  but  {wrfec^ly  welk 
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Ikitiiig  ffae  iVAerhai  exhibition  of  the  medicine  the 
ixiouiid  Was  rubbed  with  it,  and  seemingly  with  some 
ffXfA  eKect.  The  sttstke  was  n6t  killed,  so  that  I  can- 
not say  what  species  it  was  of^  but  from  the  violent 
eflbcts  produced  by' its  bite,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
hmiig  a  rery  dangerous  6ne. 

WILLIAM  MACKINTOSH. 


To  Dr.  Anderson,  &fc. 

SIR  J  Calcutta,  December  24,  1^98. 

t  Bso  leave  to  enclose  you  two  letters 
which  were  given  me  as  introductions  to  you;  one  by 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  who  both  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  liberality  with  which  science  has  bestowed 
on  yOli  all  her  gifts,  deemed  your  acquaintance  of  the 
greatest  itnportaiice  to  me  in  attaining  the  object  on 
which  I  have  profefsionally  ccmie  out  to  India. 

t  arrived  here  about  two  months  ago  in  the  Lord 
Duncan;  under  the  sftnction  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
by  whom  I  was  recommended  to  the  government  here 
{or  protection  and  encouragemmt  in  establishing  the 
culture  of  hetnp  and  flax,  as  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  commerce  and  national  strength  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  territorial  interests  of 
Asia*  I  have  particular  satisfaction  in  saying  what 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  read  with  some  pleasure,  from 
dn  experiment  which  my  friend  Dr.  Fleming  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  on  a  few  plants  at  the 
botanic  garden,  that  we  can  obtain,  beyond  all  doubt, 
from  the  betfigue  of  this  cotmtry,  which  is  the  can- 
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nabis  sativa  of  Linnaeus^  hemp  in  its  highest  perfec- 
tion^  and  it  is  this  material  only  which  is  used  in 
England  for  cordage;  nor  in  my  opinion  has  the  fibife 
of  any  planf  or  tree  been  as  yet  found  in  all  respects 
so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  on.  which  we  can 
so  prudently  rely.     I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  experiments  on  flax,  but  I  hope  the  tifsy 
of  this  country,  which  is  the  linum  usitatifsimum  of 
Linnseus,  the  plants  alone  in  Europe  from  which  this 
material  is  obtained,  will  afford,  by  proper  treatment,  , 
flax  of  a  much  superior  quality.    The  importance  of 
these  valuable  plants  to  a  commercial  nation  such  as 
ours,  being  found  in  our  territories  in  Asia  of  such  a 
quality,  will  be  much  enhanced  by  their  being  offered 
on  such  terms  as  may  not  only  render  us  i^dependant 
of  the  articles  on  foreign  nations,  so  necefsary  for.  the 
support  of  bur  royal,  navy  and  commerce,  but  at.  the 
same  time,  produce  a  national  annual  saving  of  three 
OF  four  millions  sterling.    The  removal  of  some  re- 
straints, wise  regulations  in  point  of  freight,  and  due 
encouragement,  are  still  necefsary.    It  being  the  good 
fortune  of  Bengal  to  be  under  so  enlightened  a  go- 
vernor as  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Momington,. 
his  penetrating  abilities  as  a  statesman  will  lead  him 
to  hear  and  discriminate  what  suggestions  may  -  be 
proper  in  the  two  first  points  of  regulation  and  present 
restraints;  and  public  zeal  will,  I  flatter  myself,  in- 
duce such  a  patriot  as  his  lordship  to  confer  that  en- 
couragement which  may  be  necefsary  for  so  deserving 
an  object,  and  I  hope  succefs  will  make  it  a  conspi- 
cuous object  of  the  public  advantages  attained  in  his 
lordship's  government.     If  my  leisure  from  these  pur-r 
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«uits  may  permit,  I  wish  to  form  some  practical  and 
.scientific  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  treatment  of,., 
the  other  production*  of  the  soil,  such  as  may  be  ne- 
cefsary  for  alimen't,  Taluable  in  commerce,  or  useful 
in  chemistry,  as  rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar,  silk-worms, 
cotton,  cochineal.  Indigo,  &c«}  and,  as  few4ire  so  ca- 
pable as  you  in  guiding  my  pursuits  after  these  objects, 
I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  at  your  leisure  of  % 
mentioning  the  proper  authors  to  consult^  and  persons 
to  advise  thereon.  Indeed  I  would  have  deemed  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Anderson  well  deserving  my  going 
down  to  Madras,  and  I  would  have  availed  myself  of 
some  of  the  present  opportunities,  had  it  not  been 
that  my  businefs  is  before  the  board  of  trade,  which 
win  not  permit  my  aibseiice  just  now.  My  friend  Dr; 
Fleming  will  do  me  the  favour  of  putting  this  letter 
in  your  hands;  I  have  received  from  him  every  friend-  ^ 
ship  and  civility,  in  ^consequence  of  introductions  from 
his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  he  has  moreover  a  keen 
zeal  for  the  cause.  Any  commands  you  may  have  for 
me  he  will  take  charge  of  on  his  return. 

GEORGE  SINCLAIR. 


To  George  Sinclair,  Esq. 

i)EAE  SIR,  Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  7,  174)9. 

I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter, 
together  with  those  from  Sir  John  Sinclair^  and  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  regarding  your  plan  of  cultivating  ' 
hemp  and  flax  in  these  tro[Hcal  climates. 

In  respect  to  flax  I  have  no  experience,,  but  have 
heard  that  it  is  -cultivated  in  Bengal  for  the  purpose 
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lof  obtaining  oil  from  the  aeeds^  and  in  this  cage  it 
might  be  of  tise  to  itigitniet  ;the  natives  how  the  plant 
ixiight  be-^aatageously  manufactuced. 

The  kind  of  h^mf  you  mention  grows  up  very  liuc- 
uriantly^  a8  a  roed  in  our  gardens  here,  .the  culture  of 
JH^hich  plant  has  been  laid  under  qfartaia  regulations 
and  restrictions  by  Tippoo  Sultaun^  .as  'affording  a  re^ 
irmue  <m  tb^  be^  princ^Ies^  .the  ilou^rs  of  thi^  pknt 
lining  OQ^e  pf  those  .i)£u*Gotic»  that>  lil^e  opi«u[&  and  to«- 
hi^coQ,  0m  QOvV/^itied  by  itht  natives  of  Asia. 
.  The  c^annabis  sativa,  if  memory  serves  me,  rises  in 
Europe  with  a  single  stem  and  pretty  entire  leaf  |  but, 
f^  tbii^  gii^g^  bang,  or  Indian  kind,  is  a  very  branchy 
^hrab,  with  leaves  deeply  intersected,  I  have  hitherto 
co^idered  it  a  different  species  or  variety;  but  as  Dr. 
Fleming  afsures  me  ihat  he  has  raised  hemp  from 
Europe  ^eed  in  the  botanical  gaiden  a^  Calcutta,  there 
fi^p  be  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  raising  it  in 
wy  quantity  under  suitable  care  and  encouragement. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  observe  that  the 
Indians  cultivate  hemp  and  fiax  ibr  thie  sake  of  the 
flowers  lof  the  one>  and  the  seeds  of  the  others  only: 
for  the  purposes  of  thread,  cordage,  or  coarse  cloth, 
they  prepare  the  bark  of  crotularia  juncea,  asclepias 
gigantea,  hubiscus  sabdarifTa,  and  caunabinis,  and  a 
variety  of  other  plants,  nearly  in  the  same. manner  as 
the  bark  of  hemp  and  flax*  is  prepared  in  Europe. 
Wherefore  it  appear^  that  ft  quantity  of  suitably  mate? 
rials  for  cordage  may  be  more  readily  eollecled-  in 
Hindpstan  from  tb^se  than  from  either  flax  or  hemp, 
e9pecially  crotulari'a  juncea,  the  sanap  or  janap  of  the 
i^tives,  which  ip  cuUiy^ted  to  considerable  extent  in 
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every  part  of  India  for  the  manufacture  of  a  stuff  called 
gunney,  which  is  in  general  and  common  use. 

The  husk  of  the  cocoa  ntrt  has  hitherto  been  th^e 
Indian  material  of  ^^bip  cordage,  and  adopted  oeca* 
aionally  hy  Europe  ships  with  advantage;  and  I  am 
cultivating  palm  trees,  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  ol  one 
of  which,  the  c^ryota  urens  of  Linnseus,  and  the  sin- 
gular filaments  of  another,  the  sagus  gampotoo  of 
Riunphius^  as  well  as.  the  grain  of  the  woody  stem  or 
trunk  of  a  third  sort,  the  ganemoo  of  Amboyna^  I  am 
well  afsnred  afford  the  most  abundant  and  best  mate** 
rials  for  qopdage. 

.Mr.  William  Webb  of  this  place,  has  lately  m^id'e 
cordage  of  the  leaves  of  the  great  aloe,  that,  as  I  ^in 
told,  proves  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  four  times  the 
weight  that  hempen  rope  of  the  same  size  can  bear^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  maritime  affairs  may 
derive  support  from  this  country;  our  teak  is  superior 
in  every  respect  to  oak,  and  it  has  been  uniformly 
found,  that  ships  built  of  this  country  teak  last  much 
longer  in  these  seas  than  any  constructed  in  Europe* 

As  you  have  properly  referred  your  businefs  to  the 
board  of  trade^  who,  since  the  institution  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  society,  must  be  sensible  that  we  are  more  de« 
ficient  in  men  tp  do  or  execute  any  new  wortc  than  in 
specubtive  science  to  point  it  out;  my  advice  is^  to 
abide  by  their  determination,  not  doubting  but  that  it 
vvill  pn>ve  favourable  to  your  views,  and  the  very  laud^ 
al^le  intentions  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

JAMES  ANDERSON. 
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Farther  remarks  an  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

Unless  experiments  are  continued  till  the  parti- 
crilar  object  desired  be  fully  attained,  they  are  scarcely 
of  any  use,  as  they  only  occasion  perplexity  and  doubt. 
Let  this  be  my  apology  for  recurring  once  more  to 
this  subject. 

Having  been  rather  late  in  beginning  my  observa- 
tions on  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  last  season,  I  had 
no  expectation  that  the  whole  could  be  extirpated  in 
my  garden.  This  made  me  watch  their  first  appear- 
ance this  year;  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  my  efforts  to  extirpate  this  destructive  vermin  have 
been  more  succefsful  than  I  could  have  expected ;  for, 
though  I  have  hitherto  examined  the  bushes  in.  my 
garden,  being  in  number  above  a  hundred,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  in  all  above  twenty  or  thirty 
leaves  that  have  been  touched  by  them,  which  were 
of  course  easily  picked  off". 

The  tenthredo  caterpillar  may  be  first  discovered  by 
the  appearance  of  a  few  small  holes  in  the  leafj^  as  if 
they  had  been  pricked  by  a  pin.  Where  you  observe 
<wo,  three,  or  more  such  holes  in  a  leaf,  without  any 
kind  of  discolouring,  you  will  generally  find,  upon  ex- 
amining the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  that  a  few  of  the 
caterpillars  have  been  hatched,  and  have  each  begun 
to  eat;  but  the  creature  is  now  so  small,  and  so  much 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  leaf^  that  you  must  ex- 
aoiine  it  with  attention  before  you  perceive  it.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  brood,  however,  remain  still  in  the 
eggs,  which  are  found  adhering  to  the  larger  ribs  of 
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the  leaf  in  regular  rows  of  an  oblong  shape  and  whitish, 
colour.  These  could  be  very  easily  discovered  by  the 
naked  eye^  were  the  leaf  above  it.  From  this  regiilar 
disposition  of  the  e^s  upon  the  leaf,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  deposited  there  by  the  parent  fly 
after  the  leaf  ha^  been  formed,  and  consequently  that 
the  eggs  have  not  been  preserved  through  the  winter, 
as  one  of  my  correspondents  conjectured  they  werie^ 
It  is,  therefore,  in  its  chrysalis  state  that  the  tenthredo 
pa&es  the  winter. 

If  the  leaf  be  allowed  to  remain  a  litde  longer  on 
the  stalk,  the  holes  become  much  more  numerous, 
in  consequence  of  more  eggs  being  hatched.  By  and 
by  they  run  into  one  another,  and  the  whole  soft  part. 
of  the  leaf  is  eaten  out;  but  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  being 
too  hard  for  the  teeth  of  the  caterpillar  in  this  state^ 
these  are  left  untouched,  and  they  proceed  forward  till 
they  come  to  its  edges,  where  they  continue  in  clus- 
ters,  never  quitting  it  so  long  as  any  soft  part  of  the 
leaf  remains;  and  it  is  only  after  the  whole  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  leaf  afsumes  the  appearance  of  a 
parcel  of  dry  threads,  that  they  abandor\  it  for  an* 
other.  As  the  progrefs  of  this  creature  when  so  small 
is  comparatively  very  slow,  it  gives  the  attentive  ob^ 
server  an  easy  opportunity  of  thus  extirpating  the  whole 
if  he  chooses :  for  it  is  some  days  after  they  b^n  to 
eat  before  the  leaf  be  wholly  consumed;  and  they  ad- 
here to  it  so  firmly  as  seldom  to  drop  upon  anotherl 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  one 
Icaf^  the  one  half  of  which,  if  suffered  to  go  on  un- 
disturbed, would  eat  up  all  the  leaves  that  grow  on  a 
large  bush;  so  that  by  taking  off  this  single  leaf  in 
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jpraper  time  you  not  only  save  the  whoie^  but  you  ait 
the  same  time  prevent  the  fiatiire  ravages  of  those 
ivhich  would  have  spntn^from  them. 

From  this  statement  of  facts^  t  think  it  is  very  ob- 
yioQs^  that  l^e  ravages  of  the  ten  thredo  caterpillar  may 
te' easily  prevented  by  any  one.  who  so  inclines;  con- 
sequently, if  dny  one  suffers  lofs  by  it,  be  ha&  only  to 
blame  himself  for  his  negligence.    . 

I  was  not  able  to  discoN'er  one  of  the  caterpillar  of 
Oie  phalcBna  grassuloriaia  in  my  own  garden;  but  I 
met  with  them  in  that  of  a  neighbour.  It  proceeds 
after  a  very  different  manner  from  the  former.  It 
makes  holes  too  in  the  leaf;  but  these  are  much 
larger,  more  rounded,  and  more  irregular  than  the 
former,  being  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  leai^  and 
sometimes  in  the  middle*  In  short,  it  more  resem* 
bles  the  biting  of  snails  than  ^ny  thing  else*  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  solitary  dafe  of  caterpillars;  nor  does 
it  fix  so  steadily  to  one  leaf  as  the  tendiredo.  It  there* 
fore  bites  a  great  many  leaves  without  consuming  any 
one  of  them  entirely,  going  from  one  to  another^  as 
accident  or  caprice  seems  to  direct.  From  this  cir* 
cumstance  it  is  much  more  difEcult  Xo  be  caught,,  cspe^ 
cially  while  young,  than  the  other>  for  you  may  ex- 
amine twenty  infected  leaves  without  finding  one  ca- 
terpillar. Fortunately,  this  kind  is  much  lefs  common 
than  that  of  the  tesnthredo;  and  I  suppose  the  phalcena 
lays  a  much  smaller  number  of  eggs.  Although  I 
flMtw,  perhaps,  a  hundred  leaves  bitten  by  it,  I  found 
only  one  of  the  caterpillars^  and  had  not  an  c^portu^ 
siicy  of  tracing  its  farther  progreb. 
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The  Editor  accepts  in  a  friendly  manner  the  stric- 
tures of  A.  Z.  and  BhaU  pay  proper  attention  to  tbt 
hinis  he  has.  been  so  diligUig  as  to  ofier,  though  he 
must  not  take  it  amtfs  if  ail  the  things  he  recommends 
be  not  implicitly  adopted^  as  some  of  his  complaints 
have  certainly  originated  in  inadvertence  ta  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case^  which  he  begs  leave  to  no« 
tice. 

1st.  He  complains,  that  he  has  been  disappointed*  in 
hot  finding  a  greater  proportion  of  the  work  appro- 
priated to  agriculture.  Now^  though  it  may  happen 
that  this  correspondent  would  like  it  better  if  the  work 
had  been  appropriated  whoUy  to  agriculture,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Editor  is  at  liberty  to  alter  his  plan 
on  that  account.  By  his  original  proposals  he  under- 
took to  give. one  sheet  in.  each  number  on  agricultural 
subjects,'  and  no  more;  and  \t  will  be  found  that  he 
has  adhered  to  that  rule  as  nearly  as  was  pofsible,  or 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  This  complaint  is  there- 
fore groundlefs.  Many  readers  of  this  work  would 
wiHrngty  dispense  with  that  department  altogether;' 
but  neither  is  the  Editor  at  liberty^  to  indulge  tfaehi. 
In  short,  while  the  Becreation^  are  contimxed,  the 
Editor  does  not  consider  himself  to  be  at  liberty  ma- 
terially to  alter  his  plan;  nor  will  he  do  so:  and^  al- 
though he  once  proposed,  when  an  additional  sheet 
shall  be  given,  to  enlarge  the  a^cuHural  department 
rather  beyond  its  feir  proportion;'  yet  be  feels  there  is 
so.  much  justice  in  the  remonstrances  of  some  of,  his- 
cDcrespondents  against  it,  that  he  abandons  that  idea, 
and  means,  to  adhere  as. nearly  as  he  can  in  all  respects 
to  his, original  plan. 
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2d.  ^.  Z.  objects  to  the  article  on  architecture^ 
chiefly  because  there  wag  a  difaertation  oh  the  same 
subject  in  the  Bee,  which  it«eemshe  todc  in.  I  re- 
'  gret  that  he  should  feel  any  disappointment  m  regard 
to  that  particular  j  but  he  will  please  to  advert,  that 
it  was  very  explicitly  declared  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  transcribe 
from  other  works  such  efsay:^-  as  .the  Editor  thought 
good;  so  that,  if  this  efsay  had  been  fairly  transcribed> 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  would  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree inconsistent  with  the  plan.  The  Bee  is  a  book 
that  b^d  very  little  circulation  in  England,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  .in  a  hundred  of 
the  readers  of  the  present  work  ever  saw  it.  The 
truth  however  is,  that,  though  the  Zditor  reserved  this 
liberty  to  himself,  and  wilj  avail  himself  of  it  when- 
ever occasion  shall  offer,  it  has  so  happened  that  he 
has  not  yet  had  occasion  to  do  so,  for  the  whole  of 
the  articles  yet  published  in  this  work  have  been  either 
entirely  new,  or  translations  made  on  purpose,  usually 
abridged,  or  articles  new  written,  unleis  it  be  occa- 
sional quotations^  or  short  extracts^  such  as  every 
writer  is  in  the  custom  of  occasionally  adopting  in 
any  original  work.  In  regard  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion in  particular^  as  ^.  Z.  says  be  has  the  Bee,  he 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  there  is  not  a  single'line 
in  it  transcribed  from  that  work.  It  is  wholly  written 
anew,  with  many  additional  illustrations.  The  efsay 
is  in  itself  more  of  an  original  than  -most  of  those  that* 
are  offered  as  such  to  the  public.  And  if  that  gentle- 
man had  been  adverting  to  that  subject,  and  noticing 
other  writings  that  have  been  published  respecting  it^ 
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hm  might  have  observed  that  since  the  first  publication 
of.  it^.  although  it  has  perhaps  never  been  quoted  by 
any  writer,  it  has  evidently  been  read  by  many  of 
them:  for^  since  the  aera  of  that  publication, .  the 
manner  of  writing  on  these  subjects  has  been  totally 
changed;  as  any  one  who  looks  back  to  such  writings 
before  and  after  the  year  1 793  will  soon  be  convinced 
of,  if  he  compares  them  together.  The  efsay,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  in  the  Bee;  and,  as  the  writer 
of  it  sees  no  prospect  that  any  other  person  is  about 
to  supply  what  is  wanting,  it  is  his  intention  to  do 
that  in  the  present  work;  so  that  the  part  already  pub- 
lished is  only  an  introduction  to  the  other,  which  would 
have  been  unintelligible  vvithout  it. 

The  Editor,  while  on  this  subject,  embraces  this 
opportunilty  of  saying  that  there  are  several  other  ef- 
savs  in  the  Bee,  which  were  in.  like  manner  left  un-. 
finished  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  that  work,  some 
of  them  that  he  thinks  of  considerable  importance, 
which  it  is  his  intention,  when  opportunity  offers,  to 
reprint  and  to  complete  from  the  materials  now  in  his 
hand.  Some  of  these  will  be  given  exactly  in  the 
words  as  they  are  printed,  as  far  as  published,  and 
others  will  probably  be  written  anew.  Among  these 
is  a  few  papers  on  one  of  the  subjects  that  this  corre- 
spondent wishes  to  be  enlarged  upon,  and  which  the 
Editor  considers  as  of  the  first  importance,  viz.  the 
causes  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  in  this  country; 
but  as  his  ideas  on  that  subject  are  by  no  means  of 
the  same  sort  with  those  that  are  in  fashion  in  the 
present  day>  and  are  grounded  on  facts  that  are  not 
very  obvious  to  those  who  have  not  had  equal  oppor- 
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tunities  of  observing  tbein  as  Kimself^  he  is  shy  ai 
tering  upon  them  in  this  work^  lest  it  might,  le^d  him 
into  details  that  might  prove  uninteresting  to  many  of 
his  readers.  From  this  consideration  he  has  been  ini- 
duc^  to  publish,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  some  kadingr 
ideas  on-  that  subject,  which  he  had  occasion  to  throw 
out  in  his  correspondence  with  general  Washingt;)C»i,. 
and  will  take  occasion  soon  in  the  progrefs  of  this^ 
work  to  develope  some  plain  futxdamental  principles 
on  the  aabject  of  political  economy,  which  those  who* 
iodine  miay  easily  connect  with  the  others  s6  as  to« 
make  a  particular  application  of  general  principles. 

It  is  very  true  that  Dr.  Anderson  is  the  sole  Editor 
of  this  work,  and  accounts  himself  personally  answer* 
able  for  every  thing  in  it. 

The  correspondent  Q,  D.  will  find  his  observations 
nearly,  answered  above.  He. will  please  to  advert  that 
time  is  nccefsary  to  complete  a  plan;  There  are  hun*« 
dreds  of  subjects  that  require  to  be  examined;  but 
these  must  come  in  succefsron;  and  it  does  not  follow, 
that  because  they  are  not  as  yet  overtaken  they  are 
lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Forsyth's  work  i&  in  hand;,  but 
he  does  not  ride  at  the  gallop.  In  compliance  widi^ 
the.  request  of  this  and  several  other  corici^ndents, 
Hairbrain's  narration  shall  be  concluded  in  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

The  very  polite  letter  of  G.  F.  -B.  is  thankfully  ac^ 
teiowledged.  It  is  in  a  great-measure  answered  above; 
His  oth^  hints  shall  be  d^ly  attended  to. 
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{CoMiifUt€4  Jrom  page  176.'} 

P^rt  3d#     General  management  of  dairy  Cows. 

TitE  circuttistances  to  be  chiefly  iidverted  to  under 
this  head  are,  that  the  cows  be  kept  at  all  times  ia 
high  health  and  good  condition,  if  you  hope  to  derive 
abundant  returns  from  the  dairy.  If  the  cows  are 
ever  allowed  to  fall  very  low  during  the  winter^  in  vain 
shall  you  hope  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  milk 
by  bringing  them  into  high  condition  in  summer  $ 

Vol.  III.  R 
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for,  if  a  cow  be  lean  at  the  time  of  calving,  no  ma- 
nagement afterwards  will  ever  bring  her  to  yield,  for 
that  season,  any  thing  like  the  quantity  of  milk  that 
she  would  have  done  had  she  been  all  the  winter  in 
high  condition.     With  this  view,  she  should  not  only 
be  supplied  with  abundance  of  nourishing  food  in  win- 
ter, but  should  also  be  kept  dry,  and  warm,  and  clean,, 
by  curry-combing,  brushing^  &c.  during  that  incle- 
ment season.     Under  this  point  of  view,  I  know,  wp 
practice  ^that  so  much  deserves  the  epithet  larharons 
9S.  the  general  management  of  milk  cows  around  XjOQ- 
don,  where  tne  poor  creatures  are  seen  standing  in 
hundreds  together  every  day  during  the  winter  season 
up  to  the  knees  in  mire,  yirithout  a  shade  to  screen 
them  from  the  wet,  or  a  firm  place  on  which  they  caa 
lie  down.    A  necefsary  consequence  is,  that,  although 
they  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  nourishing  food, 
they  pine  away,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  inches;  so  that 
cows  which  in  autumn  were  in  such  condition  a^ 
might  have  made  a  respectable  figure  on  the  shambles, 
are  reduced  before  the  month  of  March  to  the  most 
pitiable  state  of  leannefs,  exhibiting  nothing  but  the 
wretched  appearance  of  skin  and  bone.     Having  seen 
this  in  winter,  I  was  by  no  means  surprised  to  loam 
in  summer,  when  they  were  wallowing  in  waste,  and 
bad  regained  full  flesh,  that  the'  average  quantity  of 
milk  yielded  by  th6se  cows  did  not  amount  to  twie 
half  of-  what  it  ought  to  have  been.    This  is  one  of 
the  humberlefe  instances  of  habitual  waste  and  bad 
management  that  prevails  around  this  overgrbwn  me- 
tropolis, where  wealth  so  much  abounds^  that  economy 
of  any  Mnd,  even  that  which'  would  tend  to  add  to  the 
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comforts  of  the  poor  dumb  beasts^  seemB  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reproach  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
of  the  most  enormous  crime. 

To  avoid  this  evil  in  the  country,  an  attentive  dairy 
owner  will  not  satisfy  himself  with  providing  hay  only, 
or  any  other  kind  of  dry  food,  in  winter,  but  will 
take  care  to  keep  up  his  cows  after  the  grafs  fails,  and 
when  they  are  for  the  most  part  giving  little  or  no 
inilk,  by  giving  them  some  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots, 
or  other  nutritive  or  succulent  substances,  along  with 
their  dry  food,  which  will  keep  them  in  fine  health 
and  good  condition:  nor  wUl  he  deny  them  some  of 
that  succulent  food,  if  he  can  command  it,  even  after 
they  have  calved.  For,  although  turnips  and  cabbages 
will  impart  a  taste  to  the  milk  if  the  cow  be  chiefly 
fed  upon  them,  yet  if  she  only  obtains  enough  of  them 
to  keep  her  in  good  condition,  it  wilt  not  be  sensibly 
experienced:  and  if  it  were,  where  calves  are  reared, 
that  will  prove  no  detriment;  and  were  it  otherwise 
for  a  few  weeks,  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  of  no  con- 
Sequence;  for,  the  products  of  the  dairy  being  then 
scarce,  they  will  always  find  a  market;  and  the  supe- 
rior quantity  of  milk  yielded,  in  consequence  of  this 
attention  during  the  ensuing  season,  will  do  much 
more  than  balance  a  small  diminution  in  price  at  that 
season..  From  these  considerations,  a  judicious  dairy 
owner  will  always  take  care  to  have  a  provision  laid 
in  of  some  kind  of  food  more  nourishing  than  hay, 
thati  such  hay  at  least  as  is  usually  made  in  this  coun- 
try, to  keep  his  cows  to  their  fullest  stretch  of  milk 
from  the  time  of  their  calving  till  grafs  can  be  had  in 
abundance, 
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The  best  winter  food  for  cows  that  I  have  yet  seen, 
and  perhaps  the  very  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  this 
climate,  is  the  bruised  twigs  of  the  common  furze, 
gorse,  or  whins,  as  it  is  differently  called  (JJlex  Euto^ 
pceusj ;  for  this  food  not  only  keeps  the  cows  in  the 
best  condition,  and  in  high  health,  and  makes  them 
yield  as  much  milk  as  upon  the  top  of  ^he  grafs  in 
summer,  if  they  be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  as  to 
heat,  &c.;  but  that  milk  is  of  as  fine  a  quality,  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  as  sweet  in  taste  and  as  rich 
as  the  best  made  summer  butter.  As  this  plant  may 
be  succefsfuUy  cultivated  as  a  winter  feed  for  beasts  in 
almost  every  situation,  and  as  it  will  come  cheaper  than 
any  other  of  nearly  equal  value  that  I  know,  I  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  prejudices  of  mankind  should 
have  so  far  prevailed  as  to  have  so  long  rnade  men  shut 
their  eyes  against  this  article.  It  is  ten  years  since  I 
published  full  direction®  for  cultivating  this  as  a  crop 
on  good  land;  yet  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  evcSr 
a  single  person  has  once  made  an  attempt  to  do  it, 
though  I  am  satisfied,  from  niy  own  experience,  that 
a  crop  of  this  is  of  much  greater  valiie  than  the  best 
crop  of  clover  that  can  be  reared.  Because  this  plant 
springs  up  naturally  only  upon  lad  ground,  men  have 
forpied  their  opinions  of  it  from  its  appearance  in  that 
state.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  only  on  good  ground  it  can 
be  reared  to  advantage  as  a  crop,  whatever  use  shall  be 
made  of  this  information. 

Not  only  do  cows  require  to  be  very  carefully  ma- 
naged  in  winter,  but  they  must  even  be  pfetled  in 
summer  if  a  full  return  be  expected  from  the  dairy. 
If »they  are'  constrained  to  go  on  pastures  where  their 
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ordure  has  been  dropped^  they  may  be  wading  in 
seeming  abundance,  and  yet  may  suffer  that  degree 
of  want  which  will  much  retard  the  filling  of  the  milk- 
ing pail.  If  th^  grafs  has  been  allowed  to  attain  a 
considerable  length  before  they  are  turned  upon  it, 
much  of  it  will  be  trodden  down  by  them',  which 
qtiickly  acquires  a  putrid  taint  that  they  nauseate,  and 
a  similar  effect  will  be  produced.  The  same  thing 
will  be  experienced  if  it  be  permitted  to  get  into  stalk« 
If  the  day  be  hot^  they  are  incommoded  by  it,  and 
cannot  feed,  and  flies  distrefs  them;  and  if  the  night 
be  wet  and  cold,  they  are  chilled  by  it:  all  these  are 
sources  of  annoyance,  which,  if  not  attended  to  and 
guarded  against,  will  infallibly  diminish  the  products 
of  the  dairy.  From  these  considerations,  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  a  shelter  for  them  where  they  can 
remain  cool  through  the  day  during  summer,  and  free 
from  any  annoyance;  in  which  situation  they  ought 
to  have  fresh  a.hd  succulent  grafs  of  the  sweetest  kind 
that  can  be  obtained  cut  and  laid  before  them  fresh 
and  fresh,  in  small  quantities,  as  long  as  they  will 
-eat  of  it;  and  when  they  refuse  to  eat  more  of  it,  the 
whole  that  remains  before  them  should  be  swept  clean 
away  from  their  stalls,  so  as  not  to  suffer  them  to 
breathe  upon  it  till  they  nauseate  it;  and  then  they 
should  be  left  quiet,  to  rest  and  ruminate  at  ease. 
This  kind  of  management  is  what  is  called  petling. 
It  is  even  doubtful  to  me,  if  care  were  taken  to  prow 
vide  a  sufficient  variety  of  delicacies  for  them  in  the 
stall,  and  those  given  to  them  in  the  most  proper 
manner  (that  is, .  always  fresh  and  clean,  and  as  much 
as  pofsible  free  from  touching  the  hands  of  the  atten* 
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dants/or  other  impurities),  whether  they,  might  not 
be  made  to  thrive  much  better  by  being  kept  conti- 
nually in  the  stall,  and  at  the  t^me  time  yield  more 
milk  than  under  any  other  mana^ment  whatever; 
but  this  I  give  only  as  an  opinion^  grounded  on  par- 
tial experiments;  not  as  a  fact  established  on  such  a 
firm  foundation  as  to  be  incontrovertible:  but  as  to 
the  economy  of  this  practice,  in  as  far  as  respects  the 
expenditure  of  the  product  of  a  farm,  it  is  incontestibly 
obvious.    See  Efsays  on  Agriculture,  Vol.  III.  Efsay  3d. 

The  cow  is  an  animal  of  much  greater  delicacy  than 
is  by  many  suspected;  and,  although  she  will  live 
under  great  vicifsitudes  of  weather,  yet  she  sensibly 
suffers  by  every  considerable  change  of  temperature. 
On  this  account  it  happens  that  no  person  knows  the 
full  efFec-t  of  such  changes  in  augmenting  or  diminish- 
ing the  milk,  but  those  who  have  few  of  them,  and 
coptract  a  sort  of  fondnefd  for  this  animal;  by  whom, 
and  by  whom  alone,  what  I  have  here  said  will  be 
fully  understood,  I  believe  that  a  cow,  to  feel  the 
full  enjoyment  of  existence,  ought  to  be  so  managed 
as  never  to  experience  a  cold  below  fifty,  or  a  heat 
above  seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
and  this,  it  is  very  obvious,  can  only  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  houses  properly  constructed  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

The  circumstance  respecting  attention  to  cleanlinefs, 
above  stated,  is  of  more  importance  than  most  persons 
are  aware  of;  for  some  animals  are  wonderfully  deli- 
cate in  regard  to  smells^  and  among  this  numbei  the 
cattle  tribe  ought  to  be  ranked.  It  is  well  known, 
that  rats  will  never  taste  any  thing  that  has  beien  hand- 
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4ed  by  mao^  even  in  the  sUght^st  manner,  unliefs  it  be 
overpowered  by  other,  stronger  smells  that  are  agreeable 
to  them;  and  on  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
do  ratcatchers  chiefly  rely  for  their  succefs;  but  the 
delicacy  of  aaimals  in  regard  to  things  of  this  nature 
is  very  often  of  a  sort  exttemely  diflferent  from  that 
which  accords  with  our  notions  of  that  kind.    Horses    ^ 
and  goats  thrive  so  well  together,  that  some  diseases  to     \ 
which  horses  are  subjected,  it  is  generally  believed, 
may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  allowing  goats 
to  inhabit  tlie  same  house  with  them,  although  the 
smell  of  the  goat  be  very  offensive  to  our  senses;  and 
though  cattle  evidently  dislike  whatever  food  has  been 
handled  by  man,  yet  they  relish  hay  or  litter  on  which 
horses  have  staled  almost  above  every  thing;  and  at- 
tentive persons  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiarity  to 
excite  their  app.etite  and  promote  their  thriving.     I 
suspect,  myself,  that  this  is  occasioned  by  the  Valine 
impregnation  it  thus  acquire?;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  cattle  and  other  quadrupeds  discover  a  great  liking 
for  salt.    But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  this  and  many 
other  important  subjects,  lest  I  tire  my  readers;  for  I 
am  well  aware,  that  by  many  persons  those  things 
which  they  have  never  adverted  to  themselves,  are 
deemed  not  worthy  of  being  adverted  to  at  all.    I  once 
knew  a  man,  however,  who  made  a  fortune  by  studying 
things  of  this  mature;  and  one. of  his  principal  disco- 
veries was^  the  vast  importance  of  having  a  continued 
^pply  of  the  purest  water  th^t  could  be .  obtained, 
which  be  found  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
thriving,  of  his  cows,  that  he  would  on  no  account  per- 
mit a  single. animal  to  set  a  foot  into  it,  qor  allow  it 
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to  be  tainted  even  by  the  breath  of  animals^,  or  other 
impurities.  For  this  purpose  it  was  received  into  a 
wooden  trough  that  was  always  kept  in  the  neatest 
order,  where  it  was  not  allowed  to  stagnate  one  moment^ 
hut  made  to  paffr  through  it  in  a  continued  current* 

4th.     Times  qf  Milking.'-Nejcess^ry  cautions • 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  should  be  milked  during 
the  summer  season  three  times  a  day  at  least,  aiid 
this  at  intervals  as  nearly  equal  as  can  be  made  con^ 
venieut,  viz,  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon^  and  ia 
the  evening,  just  before  night  fall. 

I  believe  it  is  a  common  practice  in  most  parts  of 
England  to  have  the  cows  milked  no  more  than  twice 
a  day,  I  mean  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours j 
but  this  praqtice'is  highly  uneconomical.  That  a  cow 
will  yield  considerably  more  milk  if  that  be  taken  from 
her  three  times  a  day  than*  she  would  do  if  milked 
only  twice,  is  a  fact  that  lia^  been  ascertained  by  the 
Treated  experience  of  almpst  every  housewife  in  Scot- 
land; but,  like  most  things  of  this  nature,  the  precise  * 
amount  of  that  augnientation  ha$  not  been  accurately 
ascertained  by  the  test  of  fair  experiment.  Many  per- 
sons maintain,  that  the  same  cow  will  afford  an  equal 
quantity  at  each  milking  if  that  be  repeated  three  times 
in  twenty-four  hours,  as  if  it  were  done  only  t\irice| 
so  that  the  gain  by  this  practice,  according  to  their 
estimation,  amounts  to  a  full  half  of  the  wholes 
while  others  believe  it  must  be  somewhat  lower  thaa 
that  ratio.  I  myself  am  rather  inclined  to  be  of  the 
first  opinion,  though  I  calmot  presume  decidedly  to 
say  it  is  ^o^  not  having  ever  subjected  it  to  the  test  of 
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laif  experiment.   -  But  it  U  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence^ that  I  very  much  wish  i(  were  done. 

At  first  sight  I  am  aware  that  it  wiil  appear  to  be 
extremely  improbable  that  such  an  increase  of  milk 
should  be  produced  merely  by  a  reiteration  of  the  same 
procefs;  yet,  when  the  following  facts  are  adverted  to^ 
this  prejudice  will  disappear. 

That  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  any  female 
belonging  to  the  mammalia  clafs  of  animals  is  augr 
mented  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
Auction  by  the  young  of  that  animal,  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  ascertained  by  universal  experience,  as  well  as  by 
the  most  unquestionable  experiments.  We  had  lately 
occasion  to  show  (Vol.  II.  page  473)  that  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  suction  by  young  animals,  milk 
has  been  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  women  when  they 
were  not  in  the  condition  that  nature  usually  produces 
that  secretion ;  and  the  same  thing  has  happened  even , 
to  males.  This  fact  being  well  known,  it  is  a  ne- 
cefsary  practice  among,  those  unkind  mothers  of  the 
human  species,  who,  deserting  the  post  that  nature 
afsigned  them^  resolve-  to  banish  from  their  embraces, 
with  a  cruelty  that  the  most  ferocious  animals  never 
experience,  thetender  infant  whose  very  existence  was 
meant  to  depend  upon  their  maternal  tendernefs,  to 
take  care  that  the  infant  be  never  allowed  to  touch 
the  breast,  because  the  milk  would  thus  be  made  to 
flow  in  such  abundance  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
mother,  should  the  child -be  hastily  withdrawn.  Those 
animals  likewise  whicli  usually  produce  a  plurality  at 
one  birth^  as  dogs,  cats,  and  others,  afford  the  most 
demonstrative  evidence  that  the  quantity  of  milk  yield- 
^  by  each  is^  in  some  degree,  proportioned  to  the 
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number  of  youxig.  If  they  have  four>  these  are  usii^ 
ally  fully  nourished;  if  one,  two^  or  more  of  th^e  be 
killed^  the  remainder  are  little  better  nourished  than 
the  others;  if  the  whole  die^  the  generating  of  milk 
quickly  ceases,  and  the  mother  goes  dry.  These  facts 
clearly  prove  that  nature  intended .  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  generated  in  thevefeels  of  the  female  should 
in  a  great  measure,  adapt  itself  to  the  demand  that 
was  made  upon  her  fbr  this  nutritious  fluid;  and  of 
coarse,  that  if  much  be  taken  away  much  will  be 
generated,  and  if  little  be  called  for  little  will  be  pro** 
duced. 

Nor  is  this  a  singular  economy  of  nature.  A  si^ 
milar  efiect  is  experienced  in  regard  to  the  generating 
of  blood.  If  no  blood  be  taken  away,  none  will  be 
generated,  and  the  circulation  may  be  thus  continued 
in  a  perfect  regularity  for  many  years  together.  But 
if  by  accident  or  design  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  be  drawn  off  ati  any  one  time,  nature  instantly 
supplies  the  want  by  the  secretion  at  that  time  of  an 
increased  quantity  of  that  necefsary  fluid.  Nay  more: 
if  that  operation  be  repeated  for  some  time  at.  regular 
intervals,  nature,  still  true  to  her  truf^t,  prepares  the 
fluid,  as  it  were,  afar  ofl"  for  that  operation,  by  gene* 
rating  the  quantity  of  blood  to  repair  that  drain;  -so 
that,  if  it  be  not  in  that  case  drawn  oiF  at  the  ac* 
customed  time,  the  consequences  may  be  very  dan- 
gerous; of  which  the  following  fact  is  a  striking  ex«. 
ample.  •  > 

About  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Clarke,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  Edinburgh,  had  accustomed  himself  for  the 
course  of  several  years  to  be  let  blood  of  regularly  once 
a  month.     He  was  a  very  excellent  musician.    It  so 
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happened  that  there  was  to  be  a  solemn  funeral  con* 
cert  performed  on  the  decease  of  an  eminoit  member 
of  the  .musical  society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  body 

* 

be  was  a  manber,  upon  the  very  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  doctor,  according  to  his  established  prao 
tice,  ought  to  be  let  blood  of.  As  the  concert  could 
not  well  go  on  without  his  bearing  a  part  in  it,  and 
as  he  could  not  perform  on  the  violin  at  that  concert  if 
the  operation  took  place  at  the  usual  time,  several  of 
his  friends  requested,  as  a  very  particular  favour,  that 
he  would  defer  that  operation  till  after  the  concert  was 
over;  from  a  full  conviction  that  this  small  delay  could 
be  attended  with  no  great  inconvenience  to  him.  The 
floctor  himself,  though  more  sensible  of  the  danger 
than  they  were,  desirous  to  accommodate  the  company, 
i^eed  to  their  proposal.  The  operation  was  deferred; 
they  went  to  the  concert;  the  doctor  began  to  play  a 
solo  on  the  violin;  but  while  he  was  proceeding,  a 
blood  vefsel  broke,  and  be  expired  in  the  orchestra; 
affording  too  clear  a  demonstration  of  the  danger  of 
tampering  with  nature  in  the  usual  discharge  of  her 
necefsary  functions. 

I  knew  another  singular  instance  of  a  still  more 
unusual  generajtion  of  blood  occasioned  bv  a  similar 
cause,  which  will  serve  more  pleasantly  to  illustrate  the 
object  of  our  present  discufsion.  It  happened  while 
I  was  a  student  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  A 
young  wctfnan  having  been  put  under  the  management 
of  an  unskilful  surgeon  for  some  disorder  in  which 
frequent  blood-letting  was  prescribed,  he  inadvertently 
performed  that  operation  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  regularly  dnce  a  day,  letting  off 'about  four  ordi- 
nary tea«-cup8  fiill  every  time.     At  length  he  wished 
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to  discontinue  it;  but  nature  had  now  got  into  the 
train  of  generating  so  much  blood,  that  heiound  it  to 
be  utterly  impofsible;  for  in  a  short  while  after  the 
accustomed  hour  the  symptoms  of  danger  became  so 
apparent  that  there  was  a  necefsity  of  opening  the  vein 
immediately.  When  I  saw  this  woman  shie  had  been 
twelve  years  in  that  state,  and  had  been  regularly,  let- 
blood  of  every  day  during  all  that  period.  She  had  a 
plump  appearance^  and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
by  the  operation. 

The  case  appeared  to  me- not  a  little  surprising,  and 
I  was  at  pains  to  inquire  what  effect  this  extraordinary 
generatioi^  of  blood  produced  upon  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, when  I  found  that,  like  copious  perspiration,  it. 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  natural  secretion  of  another  fluid  from  the  body* 
This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  beautiful  economies 
of  nature  which  we  meet  with  in  every  step  of  our  pro- 
grefs  in  investigating  her  wonders^  If  one  secretion  is 
called  for  in  unusual  quantities  for  any  particular  pur-^ 
pose  in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  furnished,  not  by 
a  new  generation  of  that  fluid,  which  might  tend  too 
much  to  weaken  the  frame,  but  merely  by  an  abstrac<» 
tion  from  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  which 
must  at  any  rate  have  been  discharged  from  the  sys-* 
tern,  though  under  adifferetR  form. 

From  these  considerations,  there  seem^  to  be  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by 
a  cow  in  a  given  time  must  be  considerably  augmented 
by  the  frequency  of  her  milking,  and  the  intensenefs^ 
if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  with  which  the  operation  is 
performed;  so  that  I  conceive  that  not  only  must  thred 
•times  milking  in  twenty-four  hours  afford  more  than 
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twice  in  the  same  time^  agreeable  to  experience^  but- 
that  four  timts  would  give  still  more  than  three,  and 
so  on  to  a  sti]l  greater  number :  but  how  far  this  may 
be  carried,  or  where  it  will  ultimately  stop,  are  not  as 
yet  known;  so  that  I  consider  this  to  be  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  experiment.  And  what  ought  to  recommend 
it  stiH  farther  to  notice  is,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  cow  will  suffer  an  exhaustion 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the.  quantity  of  milk  drawn 
&om  her,  as  this  will  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
chiefly  by  a  decrease  in. the  quantity  of  other  excremen- 
titious  fluids. 

From  the  above  considerations  likewise  it  will  ap-* 
pear^  that  much  of  the  profits  of  a  dairy  must  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  person  who  is  em« 
ployed  in  milking;  for,  if  the  whole  of  the  milk  that 
the  cow  can  be  made  to  yield  at  the  time  be  not  com*^ 
pletely  taken  away,  the  quantity  that  is  left  wiH  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  system^  and  no  more  will  be  ge- 
nerated than  what  was  necefsary  to  furni«h  the  quan- 
tity actuality  drawn  ofi*;  so  that,  supp69ing  half  a  pint 
more  might  have  been  drawn  ofl*  at  that  time,  you 
will  not  only  lose  that  half  pint  for  once,  but  there 
will  be  half  a  pint  lefs  generated  for  the  next  milking, 
and  every  other  milking  after  that;  let  another  half 
pint  remain  at  the^  second  milkfng,  a  whole  pint  lefe 
wUl  be  generated  for  the  third;  and  so  on  you  may 
proceed,  until  no  milk  at  all  be  generated,  and  the 
cow  becomes  entirely  dry;  whereas,  if  the  milking 
bad  been  fairly  performed,  the  cow  might  perhaps 
have  come  to  generate  even  a  larger  quantity  than  the 
first;  or,  at  least  might  have  continued  to  aflbrd  nearly 
Ae  sam&  quantity  for  a  great  length  of  tinie,  even  for 
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years  tc^ether,  without  much  abatement  if  rightly  ma- 
naged in  other  respects. 

In  proof  of  this  last  opini^n^  I  beg  leave  to  state 
that  I  once  had  a  cow  which,  for  a  particular  purpose^ 
I  kept  in  milk  for  three  years  after  one  calving;  and, 
for  aught  that  appeared,  she  might  have  been  kq)t  in 
milk  for  three  times  that  period,  had  it  been  judged 
proper.  It  is  true  she  gave  rather  lefs  milk  during  the 
two  last  years  than  the  first:  but  this  was  probably 
occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  by  aecidental  circum* 
stances.  A  cow  in  this  country  can  seldom  be  supplied 
during  winter  with  food  equally  proper  for  generating 
milk  in  winter  as  in  summer;  and,  as  the  nnlk  is  not 
then  so  palatable  as  in  summer,  nor  the  operation  of 
milking  so  pleasing  to  the  person  employed  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  natural .  she  should  then  be  allowed  to 
shrink  in  her  milk,,  which  would  not  so  naturally  flow 
easily,  in  the  spring  as  if  she  had  had  a  calf,  when 
there  is  always  a  flush  of  milk  produced  as  to  quan^ 
tityi  but  that  milk,  that  it  may  be  properly  adapted 
to  the  delicate  organs  of  the  young,  is  much  thinner 
in  quality  than  what  may  be  deemed  its  ordinary  state; 
so  that  there  is  in  fact  little  niore  real  milk  yielded  at 
that  time  than  afterwards;  as  the  same  effect,  unleft 
in  as  far  as  respects  the  digestive  powers  of  the  calf> 
might  in  a  great  measure  be  produced  by  adding  a 
quantity  of  water  to  the  milk,  and  thus  augmenting^ 
its  quantity. 

It  seems  to  be  astonishing,  if  any  kind  of  rnad» 
vertence  could  astonish  a  thinking  person,  that  every 
dairy  owner  in  the  kingdom  should  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  diminishing  procefs  above  described 
(for  every  one  of  them  adopt  that  very  {mictice  ^hen 
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they  want  to  lay  a  cow  dry) ;  yet  that  the  necefsary 
effects  of  tlie  reverse  of  it  should  be  so  litde  adverted 
to  seems  to  be  not  a  little  surprising.  At  least  we 
may  suppose  that  this  is  the  case,  from  observing  the 
little  anxiety  they  discover  about  the  right  performance 
of  this  very  important  operation.  If  a  dairy  owner 
were  to  entrust  the  charge  of  half  a  dozen  silver  spoons 
to  any  servant,  it  would  be  judged  a  criminal  degree 
of  inattention  not  to  take  a  regular  notice  of , them  from 
time  to  time  to  see  that  no  imbezzlement  had  taken 
place;  but  here  he  thinks  nothing  of  intrusting  the 
milking,  perhaps,  of  a  hundred  cows  to  a  parcel  of 
servants  without  controul,  when  by  their  negligence, 
he  may  lose  the  whole  value  of  his  spoons  a  hundred 
times  over  in  one  season.  We  «hall  soon  see  addi- 
tional  reasons  for  this  kind  of  attention;  but  these 
alone,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  excite 
a  very  wakefUl  degree  of  attention  to  this  particular. 

On  yet  another  account  ought  the  owner  of  a  dairy 
to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  choice  of  the  milkers* 
If  the  operation  be  harshly  performed  it  becomes 
painful  to  the  cow,  but  if  gently  done  it  seems  rather 
to  give  pleasure;  and,  as  the  cow  pofsefses  the  singular 
fiskculty  of  being  capable  of  retaining  its  milk  at  plea- 
sure, it  greatly  behoves  the  owner  to  get  such  milkers 
only  as  are  gentle  and  pleasing  to  the  animals  them-* 
selves*  I  have  known  several  instances  of  cows  who 
would  not  let  down  a  single  drop  of  milk  to  on^e  dairy 
maid,  who  let  it  flow  in  abundance  whenever  another 
approached  her;  exhibiting  unequivocal  marks  of  sa« 
tisfaction  in  the  one  case,  and  of  sullen  obstinacy  in 
the  other.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  cows  are 
ticklish)  they  should  be  treated  with  the  most  soothing 
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gentlenefs,  and  niever  with  harshnefs  or  severity;  and 
when  the  udder  is  hard  and  pain&d,  it  should  be  fo- 
mented tenderly  with  luke/^wafni  water^  and  streaked 
gently  fo  bring  the  poor  creature^  if  pofsible,  into  good 
humour;  for  in  this  case  she  will  let  down  the  milk 
without  restraint^.so  that  the  milking  will  operate  upon 
the  fututegi^icratibn  of  inilk  after  the  same  manner 
that  the  sucking  of  her  calf  would  havie  done;  whereas 
if  she  retains  her  milk^  and  does  not  allow  the  whole 
to  be  drawn  off  freely^  it  must  operate  after  the  same 
manner  in  regard  to  the  future  production  of  milk,  as 
we  have  showed  above  that  imperfect  milking  would 
have  done.  It  is  wdl  that  in  this  casey  as  in  many 
others,  interest  pleads  the  cause  of  humanity*  How 
beautiful  are  all  the  laws  of  nature  when  they  are 
dearly  understood. 

But  a  still  more  powerful  reason  for  being  attentive 
to  see  the  very  important  operation  of  milking  pro- 
perly, performed,  and  the  nxanagem^t  of -cows  in  other 
respects  more  carefully  adverted  to  than  has  been  cus-' 
tomary,  will  appear  from  the  following  facts  that  have 
been  ascertained  by  me  by  means  of  experiment  and 
a  cartful  attention  to  practice  for  many  years,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  remembered,  I  have 
thrown  into  the  form  of  aphorisms.  But,  a;t  these 
facts  and  the  corollaries  deducible  from  them  would 
not  do  well  to  be  separated,  and  as,  when  taken  to* 
gether,  they  would  greatly  exceed  the  boundaries  ap- 
propriated to  this  head,  I  shall  defer  entering  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject  till  the  next  number  of  tbi» 
work. 

[To  be  tottiauud*'^ 
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I  HAVE  read  wUh  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  your  Becreatioos  in  Agriculture^  Natural 
History^  &c*  but  more  especially  that  part  of  them 
which  treats  on  Entoniology^  as  it  flatters  me  with  .a 
hope  that  it  will  increase  llie  labourers  in  a  science 
little  known  suxd  lefs  cultivated  in  this  country.  For 
want  of  a  proper  Ipiowledge  of  insects^  the  natundr 
history  of  Great  >Britain  is  U|.  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  must  continue  so,  until  more  pAersons,  and  in  very 
(jiifTerent  situations,  engage  in  the  pursuit.  One  great 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  this,  branch  of  natural-his«> 
tory  is,  the  want  of  some  proper  work  in  our  native 
language  t;o  engage  the  attention  of  the' tyro,  and  to 
fiimish  him  with  the  means  of*  acquiring  the  outlines 
of  the  science^  another  circumstance  that  checks  the 
young  inquirer  is,  the  utter  impofsibility  in  most  si- 
tuations qf  meeting  with  .some  proficient  to  consult, 
or  to  whom  he  could  communicate  his  discoveries) 
for,  excepting  the  metropolis,  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
it,  scarce  an  entomologist  is  to  be  found,  though  there 
are  many  persons  whose  observations  would  be  truly 
valuable  if  they  were  preserved  and  pursued.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  third  and  more  serious  objection,  which 
is,  the  contempt  in  which  the  study  (^  insects  is  held 
by  niany  sensible  and  intelligmt  persons  of  both  sexes. 
Vol.  III.  S 
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Your  excellent  efsays  will^  I  hope^  remove  the  first 
difficulty^  and  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  opportunity,  to  examine  and  mvesU^ 
gate  the  economy  and  properties  of  such  minute  ani- 
mals as  fall  within  their  notice.  It  will  not  only  .in- 
crease their  happinefs  by  expanding  the  mind,  but 
will  also  remove  that  tedium  which  is  too  often  felt 
in  the  country  when  young  persons  have  no  interesting 
pursuit.  The  second  will  of  course  vanish^  if  we  can 
induce  those  who  have  made  this  branch  of  knowledge 
their  study,  but  whose  modesty  or  timidity  may  have 
hitherto  prevented  their  making  themselves  known, 
to  ^ome  forward  arid  contribute  their  mite  to  the  ge- 
neral fund. 

♦  The  third  objection  can  only  be  overcome  by  reason, 
reflection,  and  a  due  and  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject,  tqrning  the  mind. to  the  all-wise  Creator,  to 
whom  man,  in  common  with  the  most  minute  ani- 
malctkle,  owes  his  existence.  The  inquirer  into  na- 
ture will  soon  perceive  the  omniscience  and  bmnipre- 
'  senceof  the  Deity;  he  will  observe  that  these  minute 
beings  are  a  necefsary  and  very  useful  part  of  ani^ 
mated  nature,  and  that  they  are  preserved  and  go- 
verned by  laws  immutable,  and  directed'  by  unerring 
rules  of  order  and  perfection  far  beyond  th.e  reaeh  ^ 
human  wisdom  to  comprehend. 

Let  no  presuming  impiouflc  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom,  as  i£  aught  was  form*d 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little,  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  wor^s  unwise*,  of  which  the  smallest  part 
•   .  Exceeds  the  nuiow  vision  of  the  mind?       Thomson* 
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•  Insects  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  in  the  grand 
scak  of  naturte  than  at  first  appears.  They  not  only 
furnish  man  with  various  articles  of  luxury  and  use^ 
but  serye  also  for  food  to  quadrupeds^  birds^  and 
'fishes. 

For  animals  ivibsist  on-  animids  in  infinite  descent; 

And  all  so  fine  adjusted,  that  the  lofs 

Of  the  least  species  would  disturb  the. whole.     Thomson. 

'A  slight  attention  to  the  economy  of  insects  would 
enable  the  farmer  and  gardener  frequently  to  preserve 
their  crops  and  choicest  flowers  from  destruction^  by 
enabling  them  to  discern  the  destroyer^  and  to  dis- 
t^riminate  between  the  friend  and  the  foe;  it  would 
encourage  them  to  spare^  where  before  they  would 
have  been  inclined  to  punish^  and  to  rescue  from  death 
.many  friendly  insects  that,  through  ignorance  or  in- 
attention^ would  have  been  condemned- to  destruction. 
•I  am  kd  to  these  reflections  by  your  efsay  on  the  in- 
jects which  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  tree; 
^nd^  although  with  your  correspondent  Juvenis  I  com- 
4nend  that  paper,  and  admire  your  interesting  reply 
«ta  his  questions,  and  the  means  you  propose  to  rid 
-gardens  and  fields  of  slugs  and  noxious  insects,  yet 
|)erfnit  me  to  recommend  extreme  caution  ere  the  fatal 
verdict  of  condemnation  be  pafsed,  ihat  it  may  not  be 
done  hastily  or  wantonly,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
and  circumspection;  for  we  certainly  have  no  right, 
either  through  wantonnefs  or  caprice,  to  deprive  of 
life  an-  harmlefs  and  inoffensive  animal,  created  for 
«ome  wise  and  beneficent  purpose, .  and  holding:!  its 
proper  place  in  the  grand  cliain  of  nature.  It  has 
often  appeared  to  me  of.  serious  consequence,    that 
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children  at  a  very  early  age  are  taught  to  despise  and 
destroy  these  minute  beings^  instead  of  having  their 
minds  framed  to  early  inquiry,  as  to  the  use  and  im- 
portance of  what  they  so  cruelly  torment;  not  even 
considering  that  what  appears  to  them  so  disgusting 
in  its  first  or  primary  state^  they  would  cherish  and 
admire  in  its  perfect  one.  That  the  groveling  cater- 
pillar, or  filthy  maggot,  as  it  is  often  dienominated, 
would,  if  undisturbed,  produce  an  elegant  butterfly  or 
beautiful  moth.  This  improper  bias  given  to  the  mind 
in  infancy,  frequently  produces  the  most  unpleasaofc 
and  pernicious  effects  in  riper  years.  How  often  do  we 
see  persons,. who  in  common  occurrences  are  not  de- 
ficient in  courage  and  resolution,  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  an  harmlefs  spider,  and  scream  and  appear  ready  to 
faint  on  the  approach  of  a  wasp?  Never  considering 
that  let  them,  and  they  will  let  you  alone.  If  any 
excuse  can  be  admitted  for  destroying  so  many  little 
beings^  it  is  the  preservation  of  our  bodies,  our  viands^ 
or  those  species  of  vegetables  that  are  our  daily  food. 
The  celebrated  Linnaeus  has  published  a  difsertation 
uiider  the  title  of  Noxa  Insectorum,  in  which  he  points 
out  a  number  of  pernicious  species;-  but  if  we  were  to 
include  all  the  insects  that  devour  the  leaves,  and  per* 
vade  the  trunks  of  trees,  s^rete  themselves  in  seeds 
and  fruits,  infest  our  clothes,  and  penetrate  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  it  would  render  the  catalogue  very 
extensive  indeed.  The  power  of  insects  is  immense; 
for  what  they  cannot  accomplish  by  strength  they  ef- 
fect by  numbers,  and  how  weak  are  the  efforts  or  rea- 
son of  man,  to  withstand  their  ravages  when  sent  as 
a  scourge  by  the  Almighty ! 
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But  such  is  the  divine  wisdom  that  their  numbers 
are  limited^  and  bounds  set  to  their  mischief;  for^ 
notwithstanding  their  inimitable  skill  in  providing  for 
their  young,  which^  different  from  most  other  animals^ 
they  never  live  to  see,  yet  their  numerous  enemies  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  supplant  them,  and  those 
who,  by  extraordinary  fDresight,  elude  the  search  of 
the  larger  animals,  become  a  prey  to  insects  them- 
selves; for  insects  are  by  far  the  greatest  destroyers 
of  insects,  and  we  find  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of 
one  of  these  extraordinary  beings  is  overcome  and  ren- 
dered futile  by  the  superior  instinct  of  others.  The 
Formica-leo^  described  in  your  last  number,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this,  to  which  we  may  add  the 
various  species  of  spider,  whose  artful  toils  are  obvious 
to  every  common  observer;  but  there  are  thousands 
who  work  in  secret,  and  whose  admirable  and  almost 
imperceptible  labours  can  only  be  detected  by  the  more 
^curious  and  penetrating  investigator.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  select  a  few  of  these,  which  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known,  and  thus  point  out  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  some,  of  the  friendly  insects  which  they  ought 
to  cherish  rather  than  destroy.  Happy  for  this  coun- 
try the  most  destructive  species  are  here  scarcely  knowti 
but  in  cabinets. 

The  Grylltis  Tartaricus  and  migralorius,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  locust,  the  Phalcena 
calamiiosa  and  graminisj  the  Musca  frit,  and  many 
others  that  do  unspeakable  damage  in  other  countries,^ 
never  visit  us  in  such  numbers  as  to  occasion  any 
alarm,  though  of  some  of  tliese  a  single  insect  is  somer 
limes  found;    One  of  the  most  destructive  insects  in 
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this  country  is  the  Apkisj  or  Puceron^  which  does  an 
immensity  of  mischief  by  rendering  the  plkntis  it  af-, 
tacks  sickly;  often  even  unto  death.  Fortunately  It^ 
enemies  are  numerous ;_  and,  if  properly  attended  to, 
they  might  be  used  to  advantage.  Among  insects 
the,  larva  of  the  Coccinella,  lady  cow,  or  lady  bird,  aa 
insect, well  knoWn,  is  the  greatisst,  for  it  lives  ehtirely 
ovitht\dphid6Sy  and  destroys  theni  very  rapidly.  There 
is  also  a  large  family  of  the  genus  Musea,  whose  larvae 
are  all  aphidivorous;  to  which  may  be  added  the  jRfe* 
.merolius  and  Ichneumon  Apkidum,  These,  if  en- 
couraged, would  soon  rid  the  plants  of  this  pernicious 
inject;  but,  unfortunately,  the  gardener  observing  a 
caterpillar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  finq  rose,  or  othec 
beautiful  flower,  is  too  apt  to  seize  it  with  indignation, 
and  crush  it  beneath  his  foot,  when  perhaps  this  ani* 
mal,  if  left  alone,  would  rid  the  plant  of  its  lousy  dis- 
ease. 

,  A  considerable  number  of  insects  in  their  perfect 
state,  on  the  contrary,  destroy  the  larvs  of  others  j 
such  as  the  genera  Sphex,  Empis,  Ichnemnony  &c^ 
which  are  insectivorous;  but  tbel  Ichneumon  acts  in  a 
manner  different  from  all  the  rest..  The  females  of 
this  genus  are  furnished  with  a  tube  curiously  inclosed 
in  a  double  groove  or  case,  that  keeps  it  safe  from  in-r 
jury.  This  tube  is  pointed  at  the  end,,  and  acts  a3  aa 
awl  to  pierce,  at  the  same  time  that  it  'serves  as  a 
channel  or  pafsage  to  the  eggs  [a  good  figure  of  this 
tube  with  it3  proper  case  may  be  seen  magnified  in 
Tr^ns.  Linn*  Society,  Vol.  III.  PL  4,  fig.  5],  land  this 
tube  varies  in  length  according  to  the  size  of  the  in^ 
sect,  or  the  part  it  is  destined  to  perforni.    In  sonit 
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it  is  nearly  inclosed  in  the  abdomen^  and  scarcely  pro* 
jects  beyond  it;  in  others  it  is  very  visible^  and  I  have' 
saeen  an  Ichneumon  fly  whose  tube  was  at  least  two 
inches  Ipng^  and  nearly  double  the  length  of  its  whole 
body.  The  insects  of  this  gent^s  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  particular  clafs  or  genus  of  oth'er  insects^ 
but  nature  seems  to  have  provided  an  Ichneumon  for 
each  particular  species ^^  and  Linnaeus  has  not  only 
given  descriptions  of  a  great  number  that  live  in  the 
bodies  of  larvse  in  general^  but  has  also  given  the  name 
of  Ichneumon  Larvarum  to  a  particular  species^  and 
there  are  likewise  Ichneumon  puparum,  ovuhrum^ 
jlpkiduniy  ia:.    , 

.  The  Ichneumons^  notwithstanding  they  feed  on  the 
inside  part  of  caterpillars^  are  both  gregarious  an,d  so* 
litary;  for  in  some  cases  the  parent  deposits  but  one 
€gg^  in  others  two^  and  in  many  species  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  or  thirty.  Those  in  general  of  the  larger 
kind  who  have  litde  or  no  tube  fix  their  egg  on  the 
3kin  of  the  larva  or  caterpillar  near  the  head^  and  at^ 
tach  it  so  firmly  that  the  afflicted  animal  cannot  re-r 
move  it.  The  young  when  hatched  makes  its  way 
through  the  under  part  of  the  shell  into  the  body  of 
the  animal,  feeding  on  its  interior  substance  until  it 
is  full  grown;  but  what  is  scarcely  credible,  the  foster 
parent  continues  to  eat  and  even  increase  in  size  until 
the  parasite  has  received  its  full  portion  of  nourish-r 
ment,  when  it  comes  out,  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  no- 
thing but  the  bare  skin  of  the  caterpillar  remains.  In 
many  instances  the  Ichneumon  pierces  the  skin,  and 
deposits  the  eggs  in  the  inside  to  the  nun^ber,  as  I 
.have  before  observed,  of  twenty  or  upwards;  and. 
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though  it  may  be  lefe  exbaordioiaFy  that'  om  sii^Id 
larva  of  this  wonderfuh  genus;  should  have  sufficient 
tnMinct  not  to  touch  the  vital  part  of  its  fostering 
nurse^  yet  that  such  a  number  so  closely  confined 
should  not  do  it^  is  beyond  all  comprehension.  When 
tills  numerous  brood  are  fuU  fed,  all  the  indivklnals 
of  it  quit  their  confinement^  and  spin  little  silken  cases 
each  for  himself^  in  which  they  make  their  second 
change,  and  remain  till  the  time  arrives  for  tli^eir 
bursting  forth  in  their  fly  or  perfect  state.  These 
little  silken  cases  may  be  daily  ^een  under  the  copings 
of  garden  walls,  and  near  them  the  einpty  skin  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  white  garden  butterfly,  which  libu- 
rished  them.  Those  that  attack  the  pupa  can  have 
no  more  nourishment  than  what  the  insect  will  afford, 
it  being  then  in  an  inert  state;  but  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  food  must  be  sufficient  to  nourish  the  anu 
mal  which  attacks  the  Aphis,  and  still  lefs  that  which 
lives  in  the  eggs  of  butterflies  and  moths.  This  seem«> 
ed  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  Reaumur  and  De  Geer^ 
two  celebrated  naturalists,  who  speak  of  it  with  ad<- 
miration  and  astonishment.  But  what  would  those 
gentlemen  have  thought,  had  they  lived  to  have  ^een 
Mr.  Kirby's  account  of  the  Ichneumon  inserens,  Ti- 
pulcB  and  penetrans,  with  their  delicate  apparatus,  so 
accurately  and  elegantly  described  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  linnean  Society,  Vol.  V.  page  96,  tab*  4? 

The  insects  above  mentioned  perform  their  opera- 
tions openly,  but  those  with  the  hong  tube  find  the 
nidus  for  their  young  in  places  far  removed  from  our 
sight.  The  Ichneumon  manifesiator  (Trans.  Linn. 
Society,  Vol.  HI.  pstge  M]  lays  its  eggs  in  the  larva 


of  a  fifiecies  of  bee  called  Apis  maxiUosd,  concealed 
in  a  lactle  at  least  att  inchdeep^  the  aperture  of  which 
is  curiously  closed  up  by  the  parent  animah  To  enter 
into  a 'full  description  of  all  the  species  of  ictineumon 
would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted  to  any  of  your 
correspondents^  and  therefore  r  shall  concludig^  by  re- 
peating my  desire  that  my  fdlow4abourers  may  in- 
crease^ that  the  botanist^  the  fanner,  and  the  gardener, 
would  attend  to  caitottiology,  as  connected  with  their 
other  pursmts;  and  that  those  who  have  time  and  op- 
portunity would  recave  with  cotdiality;  and  profit  by, 
that  inimitable  lefson  of  Solomon,  *^  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise/' 

ENTOMOPHtLtrS. 


The  above  paper  came  to  hand  just  as  I  wa^  about 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  favour  of  if.  6.  H. 
with  the  box  accompanying  it,  containing,  the  cater- 
pillars, &c«  and  to  tell  him  that  it  was  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Phalaena  grosszdariata,  and  that  tbje  little  flies 
which  proceeded  from  it  were  of  the  ichneumon  tribe, 
which  had  sprung  from  eggs  that  had  been  deposited 
in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  by  the  parent  fly,  where 
they  bad  been  hatched,  and  afterwards^  nourished,  while 
io  their  larva  t^tate,  by  devouring,  as  it  was  gradually 
•produced  ill  the  body  of  the  phalaena  caterpillar,  that 
fatty  substance  which  abounds  in  the  body  of  every 
species  of  caterpillar,  and  which  is  the  material  th^t  is 
at  kngth  converted  into  silk  in  many  kinds,  and  to  a 
Mutinous  substance  in  others,  that  is  necefsary  for  th^ 
purpose  of  forming  those  cases  called  cocoons,  in  which 
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the  change.  iEK)m  the  Jarva  to  the4>upa  state  i&  eflectecl^ 
As  that  paper  explsans  in  a  beaiitiful  manaer  the  iaten- 
ixQTi  of  this  si»?prising  economy  6i  nature^  it  supersede* 
the.  necessity.  ,oi  the  illuBtrations  that  I  i^ight  have 
otherwise  judged  proper.  It  is  oxAf  nece&airy  forme 
to-jadd^  for.  the  further  infomiatfooi  of  .my  coprespon*- 
deiit>  .and  of  otjaers  to  whQn»^  this  economy  of  nature 
is  newy  thatrin  a]l/cases  where  the  ichnemioon  fly  has 
^epQsited  its  eggs  in  a  cateipiUar^  they  infallibly  ptove 
the  destruction  of  th^t. caterpillar. at  last ^  jttiQiigh^  for 
the  mostpart^  the  number  of  eiggs  is  so  propocticpneci 
tQrtbe  size  of  the  catei^pUlar  io  which  tbey  ate  lodged^ 
as  to  aSord.rthem  ju»t  ^b^ndance  ^  fpod  te  sustain 
them,  without  attacking  the  vital  viscerae^  until  they 
have  attained  their  full  size^  when  the  ichneiimon  ca^ 
terpillars  either  form  their  small  silken  cocoons  in  th^ 
inside  of  the  body^  and  there  undergo  their  transfor- 
mation throdgh  the  chrysalis  into  the  pupa  state ;  or 
they  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  in  their  caterpillar 
fftate,  and  form  their  cocoons  in  a  cluster  without  (as 
in  the  specimen  sent) ;  in  either  case  the  exhausted 
caterpillar  on  which  they  fed  expires  in  that  state^ 
without  ever  being  able  to  form  a  cocoon  .for  itself^  s» 
that  it  never  produces  a  fly  of  its  own  kind.  When 
natural  history  began  to  be  cultivated  as  a  sciei;ice,t 
many  persons  seeing  one  or  more  living  flies  proceed- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  believed  it  to  be 
the  genuine  natural  progeny  of  that  caterpillar,  which 
occasioned  at  times  mistakes  thatt  produced  consider « 
able  embarrafsment;  btU  this  phenomenon  has  now 
been  a  Ipng  time  very  generally  understood. 
The  destruction  that  is  made  among  caterpi])ar$  by 
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meSlns  of,  the  tribe  of  ichneumon  flies  is  sometitnes 
procHgious^  so  that  perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
these  caterpillars  arrives  at  its  pupa  state.  This  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  number  of  ichneumon  flies  in 
that  neighbourhood  at  the  time;  and  it  much  behovea' 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar,  as  my  correspondent  justly  observes,  to- 
cherish  and  encourage  the  breed  of  ichneumons  as. 
much  as  pofsible ;  for  this  species  of  fly  does  no  hurli 
to  v^etables  at  all :  and,  although  it  is  natural  to  be- 
hold, with  a  kind  of  horror,  a  small  insect  that  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  body  of  another,  there  to  gnaw, 
its  viscera,  and  thus  slowly  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers; 
yet  prudence  requires  us  to  protect  them  in  our  own 
defence,  as  we  do  cats  and  other  carnivorous  creatures 
which  search  for  tho^e  vermin  as  a  prey  that  would 
otherwise  elude  our  power.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt, 
that  were  we  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  natural 
instincts  and  faculties  of  the  animal  creation  in  this 
respect,  but  we  might  have  it  in  our  power  to  free  our-^ 
selves,  without  trouble  or  expence,  from  the  ravages  . 
of  every  species  of  insect,  however  minute  or  nume-* 
rous  they  may  be;  a  thing  that,  without  this  aid, 
must  in  many  cases  far  exceed  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  power,  I  feel  myself,  therefore,  much  obliged 
to  my  ingenious  correspondent  for  directing  the  at- 
tention of  my  readers  towards  this  very  important  de- 
partment of  science ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
an  attention  to  those  clafses  of  animals  that  devour 
others,  especially  among  the  insect  tribe,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  objects  of  pursuit  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  my  young  readers  especially.     What 
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ought  to  encourage  him  greatly  in  this  walk  is>  thai 
this  department  of  science  has  been  hitherto  so.  littlq 
cultivatecl,  that  it  is  impofsible  for  any  one  who  en- 
gages in  it  seriously,  not  to  make  many  great  and  im-. 
portant  discoveries  that  will  necefsarily  insure  respec- 
tability to  himself  among  his  compatriots,  while  it 
will  at  the  same  time  engage  the  mind  in  a  pleasant 
occupation  that  will  never  fatigue;  though  it  affords  a 
never  ceasing  employment  to  the  mind,  while  it,  at 
tiie  same  time,  induces  such  habits  as  in  the  most  na- 
tural manner  tend  to  promote  bodily  health  in  a  most 
eminent  degree. 


Oa  an  undeseribed  Disease  of  the  Gooseberry  Bush^ 
Ta  ike  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture^  &i\ 

SIR, 

I  AM  much  pleased  with  your  frequent 
recurrence  to  subjects  of  utility  in  rural  economies, 
tnd  hope  you  will  continue  to  give  us  information  on 
these  subjects  from  time  to  time.  I  am  satisfied  that 
yotrr  iaccount  of  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  is  correct, 
aiid  that  it  may  be  rendered  harmlefs  at  least,  if  it 
cannot  be  extirpated  by  the  measures  you  recommend; 
for  I  have  followed  it  exactly,  and  am  fiilly  sensible 
of  the  benefit  I  have  already  derived  from  it.  I  have 
also  tried  what  you  recommend  respecting  slugs, 
nrhich  have  done  me  unspeakable  damage  this  season; 
bnt  though  I  have  destroyed  immense  numbers  within 
thfe  last  month,  they  are  still  so  numerous  that  I  begin 
to  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  ultimately  to  extirpate  them. 
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but  I  shall  persevere..  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  to 
get  a  parcel  of  sea  gulls  and  put  them*  into  my  garden, 
which  is  walled  round ;  for  he  says  the  gulls  touch  no 
sort  of  vegetable,  and  as  they  do  not  scrape  with  their 
feet,  living  entirely  upon  slugs  and  other  soft  insecti^, 
I  am  determined  to  try  them,  and  have  already  takeo 
measures  to  procure  some  of  them.  If  I  should  prove 
succefsful  I  shall  let  you  know  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment. 

The  intention  of  my  troubling  you"  at  present  is  to 
inquire  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  (shall  you 
be  so  good  as  publish  this  in  your  Index  Indicaioritis, 
or  otherwise)  can  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  cause  and  cure  of  a  disease  that  I  have  observed 
affects  some  of  my  gooseberry  trees  that  I  never  took 
notice  of  before,  though  it  is  perhaps  very  common. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  May  I  observed  some  of 
the  leaves  of  one  of  my  bushes  covered  all  over  with  a 
number  of  small  dark-coloured  spots,  not  above  the 
size  of  pins  points ;  there  were  no  holes.  These  spots 
gradually  augmented  in  size,  and  became  more  con- 
spicuous, and  then  appeared  of  a  dark  brownish  co- 
bur,  inclining  to  the  violet.  As  these  grew  lai^er 
the  general  colour  of  the  leaf  became  pale  and  sicklyj, 
gradually  acquiring  a  yellowish  hue.  The  spots  now 
became  very  confpicuous,  and  spreading  wider  cover 
nearly  one  half  the  leaf.  Soon. after  they  had  attained 
this. state  I  observed  that  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  had  be- 
come  brittle,  so  that  the  slightest  touch  made  it  break 
short,  over  just  where  it  adhered  to  the  stem«  In  a 
few  days  the  leaves  began  to  drop  off,  and  gradually 
accumulated  in  heaps  about  the  bottom  of  the  busb^ 
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leaving  the  stalks  naked  with  the  berries  only  adhering 
to  them.  • 

At  the  first  view,  a  bush  in  this  condition  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  one  that  has  been  stripped  of  its 
leaves  by  means  of  the  caterpillar ;  and  I  am  persuad- 
ed I  may  have  often  seen  this  disease  before  without 
remarking  it,  having  concluded  that  it  had  been  bared 
of  its  leaves  by  the  caterpillar;  but  a  slight  attention 
will  enable  any  one  to  distinguish  between  -these  two 
cases.  When  the  ravage  has  been  done  by  the  cater- 
pillar the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  adheres  still  to  the 
stem,  and  no  lieaves  are  to  be  found  below ;  in  this 
case  the  branches  are  more  completely  bared,  and' the 
leaves  are 'found  thick  streVed  on  the  ground.  Tlie 
consequence  of  both,  I  presume,  is  nearly  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  fruit ;  for  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  the 
berries  will  never  attain  maturity. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  these  spots  are 
the  effect  of  the  operations  of  an  insect;  but  it  must 
be  one  of  a  kind  different  from  the  caterpillar,  and  of 
a  very  minute  size,  for  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of 
animation  can  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye,  or  even 
by  a  single  Iferis,  and  I  had  no  other  glafses  to  ex-- 
amine  them.  I  request  what  information  you  can  give 
respecting  this  disease ;  and  if  it  be  unknown  to  you> 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  this  an  early 
insertion  in  your  Recreations,' to  direct  the  attention 
ofobserverd  towards  this  subject  at  the  present  time, 
when,'!  make  no  doubt,*  but  it  may  be  perceived  in 
many  gardens.  '..:*■ 

Wishing  succefs  to  your  laudable  undertaking,  I 
remdn,  with  esteem j  sir,  your  most  humble  e^»^iint^ 

A  YOUNG  INQUIRER. 


MISCELLAKEOUS  LlTERATtlRE. 


On  the  variations  of  Heat  above  and  lelow  ground. 
To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  &c. 

Sl'R,  WoodbridgCy  May  3,  i«00. 

I  HAVE  a  long  time  wished  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  lines  upon  a  subject  which  has  for 
many  years  engaged  my  attention;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that  you  will  admit  as  an  apology  for  calling  your 
attention  off  matters  of  more  importance^  that  an 
earnest  desire  of  information  leads  me  to  seek^  through 
your  means,  some  communication  with  'persons  con- 
versant in  meteorological  pursuits^  from  which  my  re- 
tired situation  wholly  precludes  me.  Last  year  I  was 
induced  to  place  a  thermometer  a  few  inches  below 
the  surfiice  of  the  earthy  from  a  desire  of  noting  the 
increasing  warmth  of  that  element,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  progrefs  of  vegetation;  in  shorty  a  number 
of  ideas,'  which  I  wished  to  confirm,  or  correct,  led 
me  to  pay  as  much  attention. to  this  experiment  as  a 
very  infirm  state  of  health  would  permit.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  make  any  particular  observations  at  present; 
but  only  request  you  to  suggest  to  any  person,  that  I 
shall  be  happy  to  commence  a  set  of  experiments  in 
any  way,  or  upon  any  plan  that  they  may  think  most 
fit  and  convenient.  The  short  time  that.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  a  register  of  the  ikcrease  and  decrease 
of  the  earth's  heat,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for imy 
abstaining  from  any  conclusions;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  some  queries  naturally  arising  from  the 
variations  that  I  have  observed,  which  can  be  best 
answered  byxomparing  registers  k^pt  in  different  si* 
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tuations,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Light 
showers,  lightning,  a  cold  but  drying  wind  after  a;  heavy 
rain,  cause  a  material  alteration  in  favour  of  warmth: 
and  continued  dry  weather  with  or  without  sun-shine 
has  appeared  after  a  time  to  diminish  the  warmth,  or 
to  render  it  a  bad  conductor  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays*  A  gentle. shower  produces  almost  an  immediate 
change,  and  the  accumulation  of  heat  is  considerable. 
I  have  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  my  mode  of  applying 
the  thermometer.  Sinking  a  flower  pot  into  the  earth 
with  a  bamboo  perforated  with*  numerous  holes,  I  sus- 
pend the  thermometer  in  the  centre  by  a  piece  of 
cork  or  wood  covered  for  three  inches  with  woollen 
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cloth,  and  which  fits  very  closely  into  the  bamboo,  and 
excludes  the  air.  The  tube  rises  a:n  inch  above  the 
bottom  of  the  flower-pot,  and  is  surrounded  with  fine 
sand  level  to  its  top;  after  the  thermometer  is  thrust 
into  the  tube,  I  place  another  flower-pot,  filled  with 
the  soil  of  the  garden,  and  covered  with  woollen  cloth, 
within  this,  which  rests  upon  the  sand,  and  fits-  suf- 
ficiently close  to  eitclude  the  air.  One  pair  I  place  in 
^  strawberry  bed,  and  another  in  an  open  spot  of  light 
earth;  the  depth  about  ten  inches.  Another  I  have 
introduced  horizontally  through  a  brick  parapet  wall 
which  enclosed  a  part  of  the  garden,  and  I  was  en- 
abled to  exclude  the  external  air  very  efifectually  &om 
Ihis.  The  result  was,  that  they  tallied  in  both  situ- 
ations. Many  variations  may  be  made;  and,  as  this 
is  only  a  rude  and  undigested  plan,  I  shall  gladly  pur-* 
sue  any  other,  and  thankfully  attend  to  any  ^gges* 
tioDS  whicn  you  or  your  frienda  may  dame  the  &vour 
to  supply*:  sufficiently  rewarded  if  \  can  any  way  ex- 
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«ite  or^fsist  in  the  investigation  of  what  appears  hi- 
therto to  be  considered  (except  by  a  very  few  indivi- 
duals) in  a  very  desultory  way. 

T  have  added  two  specimens  of  an  abbreviated  jour- 
nal; the  hours  I  can  readily  vary  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient to  others,  and  any  form  will  be  equally  con- 
venient to  me;  Barrington's  appears  as  convenient  is 
any.  My  desire  is  to  obtain  a  series  of  observations, 
which,  from  previous  arrangement,  may  correspond  ad 
to  time  of  day  and  tfie  mode  bf  conducting  the  r6-. 
glster,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  comparing  them  with  each 
other,  thougli  made  in  different  and  far  distant  dis- 
tricts. A»  my  avocations  confine  me  to  one  spot, 
and  to  very  regular  hours,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
render  myself  ojf  some  trifling  service  in  this  depart- 
ment if  it  be  pofsible.  Profefsional  engagements  have 
of  late,  and  will  for  some  weeks  occupy  much  of  my 
time,'  and  must  plead  for  the  hasty  letter  which  I  now 
write  you.  A  friend  going  unexpectedly  from  hence 
to-morrow  induces  me  to  snatch  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  of  getting  this  conveyed  without  expence.  *  I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

P.  LATHBURy. 
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Observations  suggested  by  the  above,  hy  the  Editor. 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  giv^  all  the  pub- 
licity I  can  to  the  above  very  liberal  and  ingenious 
proposal;  which,  if  carried  forward,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  consequences  th^t  may  prove  highly  be- 
neficial to  science;  how  much  so,  no  one  can  pretend 
to  say;  but  even  the  few  hints  above  given  point  at 
circumstances  in  physics  that  were  not  before  sus- 
pected; and,  if  prosecuted,  would  probably  bring  into 
view  many  important  facts  that  are  not  at  all  known* 

One  circumstance  that  I  think  may  pofsibly  deter 
some  persons  from  prosecuting  this  set  of  experiments^ 
who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do  it,  will  be,  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  observations  with  the  appa- 
ratus above  described.  On  which  account,  I  wish  it 
could  be  so  altered,  as  better  to  suit  those  who  have 
not  inclination  to  subject  themselves  to  much  trouble. 
With  this  view,  I  beg  leave  to  query,  whether  it  might 
not  tend  to  facilitate  the  observations,  if  the  stalk  of 
*  the  thermometer  were  to  be  made  so  long  33  to  have 
that  part  of  it  on  which  the  degrees  are  marked  rise  so 
far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  to  admit  of  being 
observed  without  being  moved  put  of  its  place,  what- 
ever was  the  depth  of  the  bulb?  This  part  of  it  that 
rises  above  the  ground  might  be  covered  by  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  to  prevent  it  from  danger;  or,  which  would 
be  still  better,  by  a  wooden  or  tin  case,  with  a  small 
door  to  open,  or  windows  for  observing  the  variations. 
The  bulb,  in  this  case,  might  be  closed  round  with 
the  natural  earth  itself,  without  any  extraneous  body 
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intervening,  which  may  pofsibly  in  some  cases  affect 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  And^  as  it  appears  thai 
rains  or  dews  affect  the  result,  the  tube  might  be  car- 
ried  so  far  horizontally  under  ground,  as  to  remove 
the  bulb  from  under  the  cover  that  the  case  might 
afford. 

\  feeg  leave  to  suggest  likewise,  that  a  considerable 
difference  may  be  experienced  in  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  buried,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  state  of 
permeability.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  therefore,  in 
which  the  thermometer  is  buried,  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed as  accurately  as  pofsit)le;  for  some  soils  are 
known  to  imbibe  moisture  more  readily  than  others, 
and  to  retain  it  longer;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  bet- 
ter  or  worse  conductors  of  heat>  arising  from  their 
colour,  and  many  other  circumstances.  .  And  a  soil 
that  has  been  fresh  dug,  and  is  in  a  mellow  state 
owing  to  frequent  stirring  in  a  proper  manner,  absorbs 
the  gentlest  dew,  and  becomes  kindly  moistened  by  it; 
while  that  part  of  it  which  has  become  hard  and  con- 
sblidated,  in  consequence  of  lying  long  untouched,  re- 
mains as  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  stone,  though  it 
bef  exposed  to  the  very  same  atniospherical  influences. 
Let  us  say  then,  that  the  soil  above  the  place  where 
the  bulb  is  buried  shall  be  turned  over  carefully  to  as 
great  a  depth  as  can  be  safely  done,  precisely' once  a 
week;  and  well  raked  and  smoothed,  without  being 
prefsed  down. 

But  even  after  these  circumstances,  had  all  been  ad- 
Verted  to,  1  should  have  some  hesitation  in  drawing 
decisive  conclusions  from  comparative  experiments  of 
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this  claf9  made  by jdifierent  persons  in  distant  place9> 
were  it  only  on  account,  of  the  danger  of  inaccuracy 
in  the  instruments  with  which  the  experiments  must 
be  made.  Few  instruments  in  common  use  are  so 
carelefsly  made  as  thermometers;  and,  indeed^  the 
nicety  that  is  r&quired  is  such,  that  the  most  perfect 
lnstrument»maker  would  scarcely  make  two  (hajt,  if 
placed  exactly  beside  each  other  in  the  same  place^ 
should  in  all  cases  indicate  the  same  precise  degree  of 
heat;  for^  although  they  were  made  with  such  perfect 
accuracy,  as  that  if  they  were  both  placed  in  any  de- 
gree of  heat  you  please  to  name,  which  continued 
without  variation  for  hours  together,  they  might  both, 
indicate  precisely  the  same  degree  on  the  scale  at  the 
end  of  that  time;  yet,  let  that  degree  of  heat  be 
t^hanged,  ^nd  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  one  of  them 
will  not  be  more  sensible  that)  the  other;,  that  is  to 
say,  be  sooner  affected  by.  the  change>  so  as  to  rise 
6V  fall  more  quickly  than  the  other;  in  which  case 
their  range  will  be  different.  Nor  is  it  pofsible  to  avoid 
this;  for  the  smallest  variation  in  the  form  or  propor- 
tion of  the  bulb  will  occasion  it. 

» 

Of  all  the  liquids  that  have  ever  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  a  thermometer,  quicksilver  is  the  most 
sluggish,  and  is  affected  in  the  lowest  degree  by  a  va- 
riation of  the  heat;  and  thi^  very  circumstance  has 
brought  it  into  more  general  use  than  any  other;  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  that,  for  comparative  trials, 
can'pofsibly  be  so  made,  as  to  indicate,  under  any 
circumstances,  precisely  the  same  degrees  of  heat. 
There  are  only  two  degrees  of  heat  known,  that  it  is 
]n:Qur  power  to  continue  for  so  long  a  space  as  to  give 
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time  to  the  fluid  in  the  thermometer  to  bjecome  sta* 
tionary  at  these  points  so  long  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  marked  with  certainty;  these  are^  the  boiling 
of  common  water,  and  the  thawing  of  ice;  which,  if 
the  barometer  be  adverted  to,  can  be  continued  for 
hours  together  without  variation.  The  bulb,  there- 
fore, being  first  put  into  one  of  these  liquors,  and 
continued  there  till  it  becomes  perfectly  stationary, 
that  point  may  be  marked;  and  afterwards,  the  same 
bulb  being  put  into  the  other  medium  and  detained 
there  till  the  mercury  becomes  stationary  in  the  tube, 
and  that  point  also  marked,  the  lowest  or  freezing 
,  point  being  the  thirty-second  degree  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  and  the  highest  two  hundred  and  twelve,  jma 
have  to  divide  the  intermediate  space  into  equal  parts, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  these  numbers;  then  extend 
the  same  scale  of  equal  parts  above  and  below  these 
points  as  far  as  you  incline,  and  the  work  is  com- 
pleted: for- the  .variation  in  the  width  of  the  small 
bore  of  the  tube  is  seldom  so  considerable  as  to  de- 
serve tiotice.  But,  unlefs  the  bulb  be  very  small,  it 
would  require,  even  with  quicksilver,  a  very  loijg  tube; 
and  when  the  tube  is  short  the  degrees  become  pro- 
portionally short,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
Hence  it  becomes  impofsible  to  measure  very  small 
variations  of  heat  with  such  thermometers. 

To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  thermometers  are  often 
made  that  have  a  shorter  range.  For  the  common 
purposes  of  observing  the  weather  in  this  climate,  from 
twenty  degrees  to  eighty  is  reckoned  a  sufficient  range. 
In  this  case,  no  other  point  c^n  be  ascertained  with 
precision  but  .the  freezing  point  alone;   all  the.  rest 
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must  be  guefsed  at,  by  comparison  with  one  of  the 
first  kind.  In  some  cases,  where  the  heat  becomes 
stationary  for  a  considerable  kngth  of  time,  an  indi- 
vidual thermometer  onay  be  made  that  shall  be  tole* 
rably  correct;  but  this  is  so  seldom  regarded  by  those 
who  make  thermometers  for  sale,  that  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  in  a  thousand  that  has  even  this  degree 
of  accuracy;  and  not  two  in  ten  thousand  that  would 
indicate  the  same  points,  while  both  were  to  indicate 
a  change  of  heat  that  had  lately  taken  place. 

From  these  considerations,  I  confefs  that  L  place 
little  reliance  on  comparative  statements  of  heat,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  at  different  places  at  the 
mme  time.  And  as  the  great  object  that  I  should 
think  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  present  set  of  expe- 
riments, would  be  to  ascertain^  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  circumstances  are  that  occasion  a  temporary  change 
from  heat  to  cdd  independent  of  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun,  I  should  imagine- that  my  correspondent 
might  go  on  with  a  set  of  experiments  for  that  purpose 
perfectly  well,  even  should  no  other  person  whatever 
coH>perate  with  him.  Indeed,  till  something  of  this 
kind  be  done,  the  experiments  that  he  proposes  could 
iaJFoi-d  no  accurate  conclusions;  because  many  varia-* 
tions  would  be  produced  by  unknown  circumstances, 
which  would  tend  rather  to  confound  than  enlighten. 
I  should,  therefore,  think  my  ingenious  correspondent, 
who  seems  to  be  so  well  qualified  for  bestowing  the 
attention  neceisary  in  such  a  case,  woukl  do  a  mcfst 
acceptable  favour  to  the  public,  should  he  proceed  in 
the  career  he  has  so  happily  begun.  It  would,  I  hope, 
aflbrd  one  of ^  his  disposition  no  unpleasing  amusement. 
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td  observe  and  to  puUisrh  his  remarks  frota  time  to 
IkM; :  ahd^If^hoMld  i^mk  tnysdf rthcii«dr6d^l»7^%ebf]|; 
)DLemiitted,to  Uy  theiE^  Wore  |;be  puUi^  wbettrhe^hali 

tMnkiiiprc^n  u.  .  .  r      v  -  '      ^     ^'^f^Jv' 

<> .  Jn  the  ixteanwhik^ '  ^~  tbe  r  best ,  n^m  J  vcan^  loake 
fori  his  obliging  condescension  on  this  occasion^  I 
should  fanherbfg  Jeave  ta^suggest,  .thattthe  fimmf 
tions  in  the  column  which  indtcatea  the  ohaoges  of 
the  weather  should  b^.^eatly  augmented ^  and  that 
the  observer  sh^ld  mark  down  with  great  piecisira 
lhe.eircunGt$tai}<^s.  that  he  thinks,  has.  occasioned  any 
remarkable  disqrepancy  between  the  thermometer  above 
and  below,  ground;  for  it  i^.  much  more  Jikely.  that 
these  circomstances  should  sitrikehim^  than  ome  who 
^  Gpiy  casually,  glanced  at  his  tables;  and^  as  much  must 
d^end  upon  the  state  of  the  thermometer  jab(m^ 
ground,  the  situation  of  it  should  be  particularly  aA^ 

wertftdto. 

Jr^Erom  the  experiments  of  ptofefsor  Wilsgn,  of  Glajri 
gl^w^  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  very  great  di^* 
fer^jDce  in;. the  heat, pr. cold  tis  eocporiencfd,  on  some 
<9K2i:asions,  by  raising  or  depcefsing  the  thermometer 
only  ..a. few  inches  from  the  ground.;  This  circiiwy 
stance,  therefore,  ought  to  be  adverted  to.  ,  Let  us 
siipppse,  .that  one  them)onieter  is  mnk  thre«e  inches, 
aiKither  six,  another  nine,  another  twelve  inches  under 
ground  (and  as  much  farther  as  shall  be  judged  pior 
per);,  and  that  one.  is  placed  at  one  inch,  aoother,.ai 
ones  foot,  another  at  three^  and  another  at  six^fei 
above  the  ground,  all  under  the  same  circuinstances: 
tbqse,  if  observ^  at  the  same  times,  aod  the  variiH 
tions.. of  weather  .marked,  would  soon  give  room  Jwr 
many  very  interesting  reflections. 
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-  Tht  thermometers  above  groumi  should  be  screeneJ 
from^hi'direeti^infldeiiee' of  the^sihiy  thou^  'expo«^ 
tatlK^Dftaeacfiiitftther^fttn)  ifioT)  this  porpoae^  kt>tt 
gbfr  xrjrlmdriotl  tube  j|0;pr<iriciad^  lof  aboot.two idcto 
ia  dfesmeter^ :  opcqft  atoiialh.  endfi.  >  Let  a. /cylindrical 
0896  of  milkdi9rQn$»<iaWxist(fi»ueiindBea  ia^diameter,  bf 
fHit  over  this,  open  at  both  tndi^rbut  having  a  conical 
cofiing  bjr  vtfBjr  of  jrooft  tonddiiiid  tiK- thermometer  from 
nun.  Suspend  the  tbeammeter  in  the  in$ide  of  the 
^{%i  tube;  and  let  that  glafs^icasefae  iso  fixed  within 
the  iron  ease^  aa  that  .tbejc  ahonid  rmain  at  an  equal 
dist&nce  from  each  other  all  round.  Have  A  door  \m 
Amb  case  op«[iing.ta:th&»orthy  for  the- purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  thermometer.  Let  two  stakes  be  fixed 
firm  in. ;tbe^/ ground,  iMie  to^the^east  and  the  other  to 
the  west,  at  the  distanee  of  about  three  feet  from  eaeh 
adier,  joined  at/top.  by  a  caoofs^baf  $  ibetween  these  the 
ease  may  be  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  small  laths  nailed 
aorofs.  The  air  would  thas/l)a»re  a  free  circulation^ 
though  the  sun  could  :in  210.  mamner  afiect  it.^  Weiie 
an  thermometers  wfaidh  are  kept,  as  a  register  thus 
presecved,  and  placed. iiiLaoropcii  situation,  we  shouk) 
obtain,  a  much  more  correot}  ideaiiofi^the  hiiat  of  di&4 
fiereiit  places  than.in&e  now  have;  and  the  expenceof 
dm^  apparatus  is  so^  triflingLas  to  be  not  worth  nana^ 

iagi"  •     .    -  ^  .r. '  i 

,  Cor^the.purpose  here  chiefly  wanted,  which  I  con«9 
cetve  to  be  to  ascertabi,  in  the  first  place,  the  circum- 
stances Jthat  cttcasibn'A  Tariation.  between  the  degree 
ofittemperatuse  above  iand  befew  ground,  I  humbb^ 
eoncdive  that  an  ati^.thermometec.weuU  be^  upon  itbe 
wholly  the.joiost.£ligiblc>  instruments    For^  althdugbr 
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there  i>e  difficulties:  attending  the* la^  of.  it  where  the 
absolute  degrees  .of  heat  are  to* be  compared^  yet: it 
indicates  small  variations  of  temperature  with  so  nmcfa 
greater  ^accuracy  and  proxnptitude  than  any  othef^  that 
I  should  think  it  would. deserve  a  preference  hete  to 
all  others;  and  it  would  be  easy  so  to  manage  it  here 
as  to  obviate  the  principal  objections  that  lie  against 
it.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction,  and  the  &cility 
with  which  it  may  be  observed,  are  additional  recom- 
mendations. I  am  sorry  that  this  instrument  is^  so 
little  known/  and,  ion  that  account  chiefly,  so  sddom 
employed. 

An  air  thermometer  consists  simply  of  a  small  glab 
tube  with  a  ball  blown  up  at  one  end  of  it;  but,  in- 
stead of- being  fiUed  with  some  unelasUc  fluid,  as  other  ^ 
thermometers  are,  it  is  only  filled  with  air:  the  end 
of  the  tube  is,  of  course,  left  open.  When  it  is  to  be 
fitted  up,  the  ball  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat  that  it  is  ever  intended  to  indicate  (let  us 
suppose  blood  heat) ;  and,  in  doing  this,  the  whole  of 
the  tube,  as  well  as  the  ball,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  this  heat  for  some  time*  The  open  end  of 
the  tube  should  then  be  immersed  in  a  vefsel  containing 
some  tinged  liquor,  such  as' water,  where  it  is  not  to  be 
subjected  to  a  freezing  cold;  or,  which  is  still  better,  vi- 
triolic acid,  as  it  is  more  weighty  and  not  so  liable  to 
evaporate.  The  bason  should  have  a  pretty  wide  surface, 
like  the  bason  of  a  barometer,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
When  things  are  thus  adjusted,  no  sooner  does  the 
cold  diminish,  than  the  air  within  the  ball  coiitrax^ts^ 
and  the  fluid  of  course  rises  iii  the  tube  to  a  height 
proportion^  to  the  d^tee^of  contraction;    ^  Let>.'us 
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suppose  that  it  is  so^constructed,  as  that  when  the  cold 
is  at  the  freezing  point  it  just  reaches  the  ball;  then5 
as  the  ^freezing  point  is  at  iHirty^two,  and  the  blood 
heat  at  ninety*six  on  Fahrenheit's  thennometery  it 
fpUows>  that  if  the  whole  tube  were  divided  into  sixty- 
four  equal  parts,  marking  that  at  the  top  thirty- two^ 
and  the  others  regularly  downward,  it  would  corre- 
spond exactly  with  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

But  in  this  case  a  difficulty  occurs;  As  the  whole 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  rests  on^  the  surface  of  this 
bason,  as  it  does  on  that  of  a  barometer,  it  follows, 
that  when  that  weight  increases,  it  will  tend  to  cause 
the  liquor  to  mount  in  the  tube,  though  no  variation 
in  the  degree  of  heat  should  be  experienced;  so-  that 
the  themuMneter  can  only  indicate  the  exact  degrees 
of  heat  while  the  barometer  remaiif\s  stationary  at  the 
same  height  it  stood  at  when  it  was  first  adjusted; 
and,  of  course,  the  a^^ioiv^e  variation  can  never  be  as- 
certained without  adverting  to  the  state  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  same  time.  These  «re  the  conveniencies 
and  the  defects  of  this  instrument:,  but,  with  all  its 
defects,  I  still  think  it  the  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose  her^  required;  for,  as  the  barometer  often  re- 
mains stationary  nearly^for  months  together,  were  a 
scale  adapted  for  correcting  the  errors  it  might,  occa- 
sion, it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  adjust  as  may  ap- 
pear at  fiFst  sight. 

'  With  a  view  to  this  kind  of  adjustment,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  thermometer  was  put  up  so  as  to  be  true 
at  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  va- 
riation that  takes,  place  in  the  height  by  the  pre&ore 
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df  the  atmosphere  alone,  independent  of  a  variation  in 
tlie  degree  of  heat,  let  the  thermometer  withits  bason 
be  iistrodueed  into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  ih  an 
aipartment  in  wMch^  bymednd  of  another  thermometer] 
no  change  of  temperature  is  experienced;  ktlrhe  pumf^ 
be  gently  worked,  so  as  to  hiise  the  mercury  iri  the  baro^ 
meter  one  inch^  and  if  any  heat  4hsl[\  have  been  generated 
by  this  operation,  which  may  be  meiasured  by  another 
tfiellmameter  introduced  into  the  receiver  for  that  j^r- 
pose,  let  it  stand  till  it  acquires  the  former  tenlperdture. 
Msdr"<heh  the  rise  diatlias,  in  consequence  of  this, 
isben  platet'initfae  thermometer;  This  done^ ^^xhau^t 
the  'receiver,  ilntil  the  mercuiy  sinks '  twa  inches,'  otf-^ 
ieriiring  the  same  precautions  as  bqfoi*e,'  and  mark  ^^nce 
more  the  height  of  the  fluid  tn  the  thermometer.  Di- 
vrfle  the  space  of  tube  included  betweett  these  two 
mweks  into  twenty  equai  -par^  and  one  of  these  di* 
visions  •will- mark  the  "baronafelrfcal  ^riation  (if  you 
please  td  admit  that  phrase)  thai  is  produced  oh  the 
tbermometer  by' a  rise  or  fell  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
Rinhe  Barometer.  This, done,  fit' will  be  easy  to  Ad- 
just a  sKding  index'  like  a  nonitis  to  a  metaJIic  pf^tfe 
divided  into  degrees  of  the  same  length  as  the^e  of  the 
thermometer  J  so  that  the  variation  of  one,  two,  three, 
orTnare^  tcnthfe  of  an  inch,  ertber'^above  or  below  the 
Hfedrnm?  height,  may  be  added'  toj  or  t^en  frcrmthi 
thermometrical  height  at  the  time,  .$o  as  toidmitof 
ilfff^behig  registered rih. a 'mbmebt^ith  the  iitmbsV  fa- 
cility and  precision.  For  example:  let  u's  Bu^pose, 
titatan^inoh  of^risriii"  tbdbslrometer  raised  the  liquor 
in  the  thermometer  oncde^ee,'  and  that  the  thermb'r 
aicter  incbeated  a  heat^of  ^ixty  dt^rees,  while  the  baro**^ 
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meter  ^tood. at  half  an  in^buabove  the  medium  height; 
in  that  case^  the  true  thermometrical  height  for  the 
register  would  be  sixty  degrees  axid<a  half;  for  it  will 
be  ];ecoiIect^d,  that  .the  highest  numbers,  are  towards 
the  base  of  the  tube  of.  the  thermometer.  If^  on.tlM 
contrarv,  the  barometer  had  fallen  an. inch  bdow  ths 
ipedium,  then  the  thermometer  would  sink. one  /kgrett 
below  it&  true  place;  so  that,  if  it  stood  at  sixijr,.  i% 
ought  in  this  case  to  have  indicated  fifty-niney.7and  sq 
it  should  be  marked. .  And  after  the  same  manae& 
every  elevation  and  deprefsion  of  the  baroqietei:.  shouU 
be  allowed  for.  In  this  way,:.the  absolute  vasiationa 
.  of  heat,  vmight  be  atoertained  with  t<^able  precision^ . 
even  when  the  variations,  of  the  barometer  were  con-^ 
siderable.  And  where  the  l|;>arometer.was  stationary^ 
the  relative  variations  of  heat  would  be  ascertained  witb 
perfect  precision.  But  to  guard  against  any  inaccuraoji 
that  might  accidentally  take  place  in  reducing  them,  i( 
would  always  be  advisable  to  mark  in  the  journal  the 
actual  height  both  of  the  barometer  and  tbermonjete* 
at  each  observation^  as  well  as  the  reduced  height^  ifbr 
thus  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  who.examinedi 
the  register  to  discover  an  error,  if  any  should,  take 
place,  and  to  correct  it.  Each  individual  thennometer^ 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  would  require  to  be  adjusted' 
by  itself,  and  to  have  its  own  separate  barometrical 
scale f  as  nothing' else  could  pretend  to.  any  degree. of 
accuracy,  where  the  absolute  heat  .was  to  be  ascer*- 
tained^  but  many  uses  coukl  be  made  of  this  kind  of^ 
thermometer  for  indicating  changes  of  temperature^ 
even  where  this  adjustment  was  neglected;  where  the 
barometer  was  adverted  to^  so  as  to  be  certain  it  was« 
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stationary  at  the  time  tlje  experiments  alluded  ta  were? 
made. 

With  this  kind  of  thermometer  the  smallest  vari- 
ation of  temperature  would  be  rendered  plainly  per- 
ceptible 5  and  thus  a  great  number  of  observations 
might  be  made  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  experi* 
menter.  It  appears  from  the  judicious  remarks  of  my 
correspondent,  that  a  sensible  increase  of  heat  is  ex- 
perienced below  ground,  upon  the  faHing  of  a  copious 
dew  or  a  very  moderate  rain  after  a  long  continuance 
of  dry,  weather.  This  is  a  most  interesting  fact;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  traced  through  all  its  variations,  so 
as  to  discover  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  retard  or 
accelerate,  to  augment  or  to  diminish  it. 

In  like  manner  it  appears,  that  the  proportional 
heat  below  ground,  when  compared  with  that  above 
it,  is  rather  diminished  during  a  long  continuance  of 
dry  weather,  as  well  as  during  a  continued  wet  season. 
These  facts  require  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
circumstances,  if  pofsible,  ascertained  that  tend  to  make 
rain  cease  to  produce  heat  below  ground,  and  to  ge- 
nerate cold  in  its  stead. , 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  those  variations^  which 
naturally  take  place  between  the  thermometers,  in  the 
air  and  r under  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal 
revolution  and  the  consequent  absence  or  presence  of 
the  sun  when  the  weather  is  settled  and  invariable, 
should  be-  carefully  ascertained,  so  as  to  be  distin- 
guished from \ those  accidental  variations  of  the  atmo-: 
sphere  arising?  from  other  causes;  and  this  can  only 
be  done. by  a  long  continued  train  of  careful  observa- 
tioQSy,as  has  been  done  of  late  to  ascertain  the  diurnal 
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variations  of  the  barometer.  For  example^  though 
the  barometer  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  many  acci- 
dental variations  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  Dr.  Balfour, 
by  a  series  of  Very  accurate  observations  (see  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  IV),  has  ascertained,  that,  within 
the  tropics  at  least,  the  barometer  experiences  the  fol-' 
lowing  diurnal  variations  with  great  regularity,  though 
subject  to  accidental  derangements,  vi^. 

1st.  It  constantly  y^ZZ  between  ten  at  night  and  six 
in  the  morning. 

9d.  It  rose  between  six  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

Sd.  It  foil  between  ten  in  the  morning  and  six  in 
the  evening. 

4th.  It  rose  between  six  and  ten  in  the  evening. 

Here  We  discover  a  regularity  that  has  not  till  of  late 
been  suspected,  although  the  barometer  has  been  an< 
object  of  very  general  attention  for  the  greater  part  of. 
a  century  past. 

It  is  probable,  that  other  periodical  changes  regularly 
occur  respecting  this  instrument,  that  have  not  yet  been, 
adverted  to,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  conti- 
nued observations,  and  the  frequent  derangements  that 
Occur  from  extraneous  causes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  variations  of  heat 
that  will  be  experienced  in  the  air  will  be  more: fre- 
quent than  those  under  ground,  as  arising  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun;  but,  if  the  thermometers  bei 
screened  from  the  wet,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  it  is  probable  it  will  suffer  lefs  from  extraneous 
circumstances.  A  -  thermometer  which  is  exposed  to 
the  wind  must,  in  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
indicate  a  gp-eat  degree  of  cold,  owing  to  the  evapo-r. 
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ration  on.us'  ball^  which  would  not  otherwis0Mb6  ^^^ 
perienced.  On  the  other  handy  frtirai  my  oerp^0poBi4 
dent^s  observations  it  would  seem  that  .-a  gehial  aug* 
mentation  of  beat  muat.be  expemnoed  under 'grourai' 
without  .any^  variationt  in  the  influence  of.  the.^ua^. 
when  a  mild  summer  shower  falls,  that  will  not  be'9({ 
aU,  felt  in  the  air.  Many  other  deviations  will,  no 
doubt,  be  discovered,  if  the  observations  'be  IcMAg 
enough  continued^  t  \       .(  v  >         ;; 

I  confefs  that  I  am  more  anxious  to  have  the  <re» 
gular  progrefs  of  the  comparative  variations  ^Jbove^and 
below  gcound  traced  in  any  one  place,  tfacin  to  have  a 
number  of  comparative  statements  from  difTerentpkoei 
before  these  changes  have  been  aseejrtaitied*-*  r  »!•>. 
,:It  would  be  a  mo»t  desirable^  tliiRg  ^-ba^e  a^  series 
of  observations  continued  for  as  long  a  period  as<  might' 
be  at  all  hours  of  th^  day  andnigh^"  both  of  fthe^lMi* 
rometer  and  thermometer;  but  this  is  jdJifficuk  t^^be 
executed.  With  regard  to  tisie.»baroroclter,  however, 
we  know  that  itican  be,  and  hasibeen  done,*  by  4caWf^ 
ing  a  paper  moved  by  clock-work,  and^markei  with 
lines  corresponding  to* the  days  or  hours,  -so^^srio  ^tHk 
over  the  point  of  a  pencil  that  lia  tnoved  upw^rd^-^r 
downwards  as.  the  mercury  in  the  tube  arises  tor^-filtts; 
bat  hitbertait  has  been  deemed  ^ftkogethierimf)o&iUt> 
to.  obtain  any  thing  of  -  the  same  sort  with  tcc^and-rUr 
the  tfaermiometer..  It  seems^  however^  notUohe  ime^i 
pofsible  to  do  this  with  the  3ir.thennonieker,ii«»ahe 
tube  is  openiat.the.end,;  and  ihe  fluid  ri8e»  anld.faUar 
iDi  that  tuhe  in  the  same  manner  as  An  the'baroiseMr 
But  I  must  be  satisfied  with  barely  suggesting  ihift 
hint,    having  already  dwelt   too  long  on  an  article 
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whidi^  to  many  ^  my  reader^^  will  prove,  I  fear^  but 
little  interesting^ 

Thoughts  on  the  circumstnnces  thai  constitute  the  es- 
sefice  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  works  of  art. 

[CMStmud  fhm  j^g*  202.1 

In  continuation  of  the  remarks  on  architecture^  it 
WKikl  seem  to  me,  that  too  little  attention  biid  been 
bestowed  by  arti^s  of  this  clafs  to  the  sensations  that 
ihe  structures  they  respectively  designed  were  best 
ikted  to  poduce;  in  consequence  of  Which,  many  in-» 
congruities  have  been  admitted  which  ixilght  have 
been  easily  avoided.  Perhaps,  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Covmt  Carden,  is  the  chastest  specimen  of  architec- 
ture exhibited,  by  Inigo  Jones  in  this  country.  Yet 
it  does  not  produce  sm  instinctive  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  any  one;  and  it  is  only  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  reason  on  this  subject,  that  it  comes  to 
beattength,  and  not  without  some  difficulty,  account* 
«d  worthy  of  approbation.  By  recurring  to  the  first 
sensation  I  felt  on  looking  at  that  church,  I  can  per* 
fectly  recdkct,  that,  instead  of  an  imprefsion  of  gran* 
deur,  it  appeared  to  me  rather  mean  and  insignificant^ 
it  suggested  as  much  the  idea  of  a  barn  as  of  a  tern* 
pie.  By  degreea,  it  afsumed  a  somewhat  higher  de- 
^e  of  estimation  in  my  opinion;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  by  being  compared  with  others  that  it  comes  to 
aisume  that  kind  of  superiority  which  I  am  wilUiig  to 
allow  to  it.  Its  excellence  then  cannot  be  called  ab- 
solute, but  merely  relative;  and  this,  in  matters  of 
ts^ste,  is  but  a  very  slender  degree  of  excellence. 

Vol  IIL  U 
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When  I  try  to  discover  what  can  be  the  caiise  tH 
this  debilitated  power  of  effect,  it  seems  to  me  ytrf 
plain^  that  it  is  owing  to  the  incongruity  that  snbsisHs 
between  the  style  of  its  architecture  and  the  sizeoi  the 
object.  The  architecture  is  of  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  kind,  which  is  naturally  calculated  only  to  ez« 
cite  ideas  of  grandetir  and  sublimity;  but  the  dimi« 
nutive  size  of  the  building  does  not  aeeord  with  that 
idea.  -Beauty,  and  elegance  were  all  that  the  >  size  of 
the  structure  would  admit,  and  these  alone  should  have 
been  attempted.  Had  the  building  been  of  great  mag^' 
nitude,  and  the  materials  proportioned  to  it  in  point  of 
apparent  firmnefs  and  durability,  it  would  then  have  been 
altogether  calculated  to  produce  a  concordant  sensatiQii 
of  sublimity.  At  present  the  walls;  apparentlyplaatered^ 
coiivey  a  strong  imprcfsion  of  meannefs,  which  so  per- 
fectly accords  with  its  smallnefs.of  size,  as  almost  td^- 
tally  to  obliterate  the  other  imprefsion:  nor  is  this  in 
any  manner  done  away  by  the  unusual  projection  of  the 
cornice,  which,  under  the  circumstances  menifened, 
bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  a  shade  reared  over  a 
butcher's  stall,  to  admit  of  its  being  happily  connected 
with  the  idea  of  grkndeur  br  sublimity  of  any  sort. 
*  I  specify  this  particular  structure,  because,- with 'all 
its  defects,  it  appears  to  me  to  indicate,  that  the  nutn 
who  designed  it  had  some  idea  in  his  mind  of  Ibe 
power  of  effect  which  he  wished  to  attain,  and  whioh 
is  scarcely  discoverable  in  the  wcnrks  of  any  of  >the 
other  artists  in  this  island  except  one,  who  shall  be 
noticed  by  and  by.  All  the  others  seem  to  have  bad 
no  other  aim  than  to  make  their  stjruGlures  as  likojto 
some  othtr  structures  as  they  could;  and,  piovidfld 
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-^tie  proportions  of  tbeir  cduxnas  were  the  saine^>no 
matter  what  was  the  difference  in  point  of  eize,  or 
distributioA  of  parts;  all  was. well,  and  they  were  sa- 
•ii$fied«r        •  • 

I  do  not  know  any  work  of  art  that  is  so  totally. di* 

vested  of  the  power  of  exciting  sensations  of  pleasure 

in  the  mind,  of  one  who  is  strongly  susceptible  of  such 

.emotiohfl, ,  as  -one  of  those  modern  piles  that  we  now 

.^eoicmiiniate  a  royal  palace.     Such,  for  example,  as 

that  at  Hampton  Court.    Look  at  either  the  garden 

,or  the  river,  front:  at  a  distatiee  or.  near.    What. are 

4be.AeiM5atiqns.it  excite$? .  At  a  distance^  it  conveys  the 

4dfsa  of  a  clumsy,  mafs  of  unbroken  wall  scarcely  rising 

s^abpve  the  ground*    If  ligbt.be  reflected  fv<»n  the  win- 

^ws>  it.might.be  mistaken  for  a  range  of  hot-houses. 

Near,  it  seems  to  be  a  still  more  weighty  mafs,  that 

ia ,  sinking  into  the  ground...    None  of  the  pillars  are 

.'eitbeyr  of  such  a  size,  or  o£  siich  bold  projections,  as 

^  excite  even  a.fa^int  .imprefsion  of  grandeur;  and 

wheit  you  look  along  the  waU,  it  is  such  a  flat  unin- 

;jterestiDg  surface,  broken  into  such  a  number  of  un* 

jneaning  parts,  and  all  these. so  ill  defined,  that  it 

conveys  {hs  idea  of  extent  without,  dignity,  and  ex- 

.  pence,  wij^^out  elegance;  so  that,  instead  of  the  plea- 

flure  we  expected,  it  produces  only  lafsitude  and  dis- 

<g9St.    Od^er  mysj  palaces. of  modem  date  (not  even 

,^a;eep4ing  that  designed  fer  Whitehall  by  Inigo  Jbnes^ 

wjl^ich  has  bcea  so  acQuratdy  engraved  as  to  enable 

my  oiM  .who  chooses  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  it 

WQudd  have  bieen,  w.ben  nided  by.  the  specimen  of  it 

that  was  e^^Quted  at  the  Biaoquelting  HaU,  Whitehall, 

ja. no  exception  to  what  ba$.bcen  said«    So  th&t  it 

Us 
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occaakms  no  regret  to  me  wbea^  I  reflc ot  that  'Xievaif 
more  of  it  was  executed. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren^  in  the  model  he  has^  left  of" 
his  pwn  favourite  design  for  St«  Paul's  Chirrch^  de* 
parted  lefs  from  the  simplioity  that  accords  with  the: 
idea  of  grandeur,  than  in  that  which  he  was  obliged 
lo  execute^  and  it  had,  besides,  more  of  originality  in 
it;  bnt  the  simplicity  respects  only  its  external  fomi« 
Internal^,  it  would  have  been  more  complicated,  and 
would  have  deviated  more  towards  what  the  Italians 
call  tapriecioso  than  the  present  structure*  It  wa^ 
however,  an  attempt  to  excite  certain  sensationa  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  which  he  contemplated  with 
pleasure,  and  whicb^  therefore,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
as  a  deviation  from  the  enervaling  idea  of  servile  imi^ 
tiation. 

,  No  artist  seems  to  have  been  more  s^isible  of  the 
rnefficacy  of  those  imitations  to  imprefs  ^the  mind  with 
^pleasurable  sensations,  than  sir  John  Vanburgh;  from 
those,  therefore^  he  parposely  deviated  as  widely  as  he 
eould :  nor  pan  any  of  his  designs,  whatever  faisilts  they 
may  po&efs^  be  ever  accounted  tame^^  Yet^  though 
he  delighted  in  rearing  large  and  cosdy  fabrics^  he 
never  had  the  good. fortune  to  exhibit  one  that  ha& 
been  unequivocally  admitted  to  be  either  grand  or 
sublime.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  hi»' 
mind  having  been  at  first  strongly  imprefsed  with  ideas' 
suggested  by  ruins  of  a  magnificent  kind,  and  his  not 
having  been  at  the  pains^to  connect  these  vivid  im« 
prefsion&  with  those  that  might  have  been  made  by 
move  entire  objects,  had  suitable  ol:^ts  of  this  kind 
iiUlen  in  bis  way«    However  this  may  be^  it  is  cerlailkr 
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that  he  had  studied  more  than  any  other  architect  that 
we  know^  ta  throw  bis  structures  into  ^^uch  a  form  as 
admitted  of  those  bold  projections  and  towering  eleva- 
tions which'  form  the  characieristie  features  of  stately 
ruins.    They  faii^  however^  in  producing  the  idea  of 
^andeur  that  is  often  excited  by  ruins  when  viewed 
near  at'  hand;  because  the  solid  walls  of  an  entire 
building  prevent  the  view  of  those  large  and  separate 
parts  which  are  usually  seen  in  ruins,  and  which  the 
mind  can  so  easily  connect  together  as  to  form  one 
great  consistent  whole,  which  the  imagination  tan 
pourtray  in  the  most  vivid  colours.     In  the  perfect 
structure,  when  viewed  near,  the  strwg  projecting 
parts,  on  the  contrary,  hide  the  view  of  the  rest  of 
the  building;  so  that  its  real  ipagnitude  can  never  be 
perceived.     It  seems  to  be  not-  So  much  a  whole  as  a 
congeries  of  separate  parts;  which,  though  from  their 
bddnefs  they  may  appear  to  be  wonderful,  can  never 
excite  that  calm  expansion  of  mind  which  is  felt  when 
we  contemplate   those  objects   that  we   denominate 
grand  or  sublime*    When  vi^ved  at  a  distance,  how- 
ever, they  appear  finely  picturesque;  and  in  this  par* 
ticular  the  works  of  siv  John  Vanburgh  rise  proudly 
eniinent  above  those  of  all  modem  masters.     In  thi» 
respect,  and  perhaps  in  this  respect  alone,  are  they 
entitled  to  great  applause. 

There  are  not  wanting'  artists  at  the  present  day 
who  have  given  indications  of  talents  of  a  very  supe*^ 
rior  kind;  though  it  must  depend  upon  accident,  I 
presume,  whether  these  talents  can  be  so  fully  appre* 
ciated  in  their  own  day,  as  ever  to  give  them  a  fair 
&ppotUxn\ty  of  displaying  tbem  to  advantage;  for  the 
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experience  of  all  ages  has  sufBciently  proved,  that  tav 
lents  alone  are  hot  sufficient  to  insure  celebrity  to  aii' 
artist  in  his  own  life-time:  and  in  the  line  of  archi- 
tecture especially,  it  is  talents  of  another  sort  thai* 
those  which  constitute  his  excellence  as  an  artist,  that 
usually  recommend  him  to  those  who  alone  have  it 
in  their  power  to  give  full  scope  t6  the  efforts  of  ge- 
nius in  this  line.  To  this  circumstance  we  must  at- 
tribute, very  often,  that  acknowledged  inferiority  ih 
public  work's  to  what  might  ^have  been  exhibited  Iti 
the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  This  is'oile 
•  of  those  evils  which  man  is  doomed  to  experience  itf 
this  world,  and  to  which  he  must  submitj  because  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature  are  such  as  forbid  that 
it  ever  should  be  otherwise.  We  may  regret  that  it 
shQuld  be  so,  but  never  can  prevent  it. 

t 

On  Scotticisms  and  Anglicisms^ 

[CotUimud  fnm  page  66,"] 

Obscure  Passages  in  Shakespeare  illu^xaied. 

When  Hamlet  says,  that  a  man  might  "  his  quie- 
tus make  with  a  bare  lodkin^^  no  one  can  now  un- 
derstand what  tool  can  be  meant  by  the  v^ovA  bodkin. 
One  commentator  will  have  it  to  be  a  Roman  stylus, 
another  a  large  needle  Used  by  the  ladies  for  particular 
purposes,  and  so  on;  each  succeeding  commentator 
refutes  the  conjecture  of  his  predecefsors,  and  adds 
some  new  one  of  his  own.  At  last  comes  the  labori- 
ous Steevens,  who,  after  producing  a  score  of  pafsages 
from  obscure  writers  whom  nobody  knows,  satisfies 
himself  that  it  must  be  som^  topi  peculiarly  attached 
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to  thebusinefs  of  a  taylorj  but  what  that  tool  is  he 
lias  oot  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The  fact,  however, 
is,-  that  the  bodkin  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  was  as 
well  known  ^by  me,  while  yet  a  boy,  as  a  knife  or  a 
jspoon  would  have  been,  had  he  had  occasion  to  use 
tthem,  Steevens  is  perfectly  right.  It  is  a  very  rude 
and  simple  tool  used  by  taylors,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  forming  eyelet  holes;  and  consists  of  the 
fimallest  leg-bone  (tihiaj  of  the  sheep,  broken  through 
.abcJ't  the  middle  where  it  is  smallest,  and  there  sharp- 
,ened  to  a  point ;  the  thick  part  at  the  knee-pan  form- 
ing the  handle.  I  hope  this  explanation  of  a  tool 
which,  if  not  in  use  at  the  present  hour,  was  certain- 
ly fo  in  England  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  in 
Scotland  when  I  was  a  boy,  will  put  an  end  to  all  far- 
.ther  conjectures  on  that  subject.  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
adduce  one  other  example  in  illustration  of  another 
ol)scure  pafsage  in  this  justly  esteemed  author". 

Shakespeare  makes  use  of  the  verb  to  scale  in  a 
sense  that  none  of  his  commentators  can  understand, 
as  it  is  not  now  in  use  in  that  sense  in  England, 
though  it  probably  was  the  root  from  whence  the 
English  verb  to  scale,  now  in  use,  was  originally  de- 
rived ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  greatly  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators. Without  losing  time  in  quoting  their 
conjectures,  I  shall  only  briefly  state,  that  the  first  and 
original  meaning  of  the  verb  to  scale,  denoted  **  the 
same  operation  with  respect  to  solid  bodies  of  such  a 
size  as  admit  of  being  measured^  that  is  denoted  by 
the  English  verb  to  spill  when  applied  to  fluids." 
Both  these  words  are  still  in  use  in  Scotland;  and  it 
is  there  as  common  to  say,  **  Do  not  scale  xht  corn/' 
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meaning, .  to  take,  care  that  it  does  not  fall  QP|I  by  ■iU'^ 
cHning  to  one  side.tbe  vefsel  in  which  ii  i^  con-h 
tained,  as  it  is  to  say^  ^^  I^ke^  qare  s^ijospill.  th^ 
milk."  What  word  is  equivalent  to  this  iivEngUsh^ 
or  if  there  be  any  word  at  all  that  can  ^prefs  tbisi  idea* 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  rather  suspect,  that,  m  ocmfor* 
mity  to  the  usual  stile  of  r^nem^,  xh^  single  verb 
to  spill  must  be  obliged  to  perform  both  offices. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  secondary  sense  in  which  thift 
Terb  was  applied  is  borrowed  from  the  first,  and  by  an 
analogy  quite  common  in  all  languages,  the  effect  iS; 
in  some  measure  substituted  for  the  cau6e.  A^  the 
consequence  of  scaling  corn,  is  to  make  it  disperse^, 
and  to  spread  abroad  to  a  much  wider  extent  than  ijt 
formerly  occupied,  the  same  word  has  been  adopted  to 
denote  ^^  the  separation  of  a  multitude  of  people  after 
they  have  been  brought  together  in  a  crowd  for  any 
purpose  whatever/*  Hei^ce  it  is,  that  when  a  con- 
gregation ifsues  from  church  after  divine  servici^  and 
separate,  eaph  taking  his  own  way>  it  is  called  ^^  the 
scaling  of  the  church ;"  and.  in  Uiis  sense  it .  is  that 
Shakespeare^  has  used  it,  From  ihis^  again,  is  de- 
rived the  third  meaning. of  the  v^rb  io  scaUy  which  i& 
still  in  use;  for  as  the  dispersion  of  the  people  may  bQ 
cither  voluntary,  as  when  they  depart  from  the  church 
or  playhouse  after  the  businefs  for  which  they  went 
thither  is  ended,  or  involuntary,  as  when  Cromwell 
dispersed,  or,  as  the  Scots  of  that  day  would  have 
said,  scaled  the  parliament; .  the  phrase  thus  came  tQ 
be  applied  ^^  to  the  agent  who  occasions  the  disper-t 
$ion,  instead  of  the  objects  which  are  thus  compellec| 
Xo  disperse.".   And  as  th^  i^fsailants  who  attack  ram^ 
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is  must  necefearily  occasion  the  defendants  to  dis-* 
derse  if  they  prove  succefiful^  these  afsailors  come  to-, 
be  called  scalers,  and  the  operation  by  which  they 
mounted  to.  the  afsault  scaling.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  by  preserving  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  we 
frequently  are  enabled  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  ideas^i. 
and  to  point  out  a  natural  connection  between  things^^ 
that  when  the  primary  idea  is  once  lost  can  never  be 

discovered. 

I  am  aware  of  the  commonly  received  cty molc^  of  the 
verb  to  scale,  from  the  Latin  scala  i  nor  shall  I  enter  into 
anargument  with  any  one  who  holds  that  opinion..  All 
that  I  shall  say  on  that  head  at  present  is^  that  there  is 
n6  doubt  that  our  learned  lexicographer  was  so  fond 
of  Latin,  that  he  has  derived  many  pure  Saxon  words 
from  the  Latin  without  a  cause;  and  that  there  is' 
some  reason  to  think  thb  may  be  among  the  number. 
We,  no  doubt,  along  with  the  French  and  Italians, 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Latin ;  but  our 
word  ladder  is  not  of  that  number,  though  theirs  be 
so.  That  the  French  word  escalade  is  evidently  de-» 
rived  from  their  word  eschelle  will  not  be  denied;  an4 
as  it  coincides  in  sound  with  our  word  scaling,  we 
believe  it  has  the  same  origin,  though  it  is  very  evi-f 
dent,  that  if  it  be  derived  from  the  Latin,  it  must  have* 
been  by  a  very  different  procefs  firom  that  adopted  it^ 
the  French*  I  am  the  radier  inclihed  to  think,  that 
the  English  verb  to  scale  is  only  incidentally  con* 
nected  in  sound  with  the  French  escalade,  and  not 
derived  from  it;  but  that  the  trtie  etymology  is  as 
above  set  forth,  from  this  consideration,  that  the  word 
Wpuld  have  bieen  undoubtedly  applied  to  CromweH 
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when  he  dispersed  the  parliament^  for  they  would  have 
said  he  scbled  the  parliament^  though  the  Frencbr 
phrase  of  similar  import,  had  we  derived  that  word 
from  the  same  source,  could  not  be  usedj  for  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  saying  that  he  dispersed  them  par 
escalade^ 

If  then  English  writers,  instead  of  that  senselefe 
abhorrence  which  they  discover  against  every  pecur 
liarity  in  the  Scottish  dialect  (which,  in  fact,  is  anly 
old  English  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  pronunciation)^ 
would  carefully  examine  its  peculiarities,  and,  while 
they  rgected  every  word  that  was  unnecefsary  or  su^ 
perfiuous,  would  adopt  and  naturalise  such  words,  only 
as  were  evidently  useful  and  necefgary,  they  would 
very  soon  efiect  a  great  improvement :  and  if,  together 
with. that,  our  philologists  would  study,  with  n>uch 
more  attention  than  has  been  the  fashion  gf  late  years, 
the  language  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  they 
would  do  still  more  service  to  the  cause  for  which  I  at 
present  contend ;  for  then  they  would  be  compelled  to 
avcttd  that  inaccurate  use  of  words  so  common  in  our 
day,  which  tends  to  confound  all  language,  and  to 
introduce  a  chaos  of  confusion,  which  must  end^  if 
not  speedily  restrained,  in  babbling,  nonsense,  and 
eternal  wrangling.  But  this  is  the.natiiral  conse- 
quence of  the  general  use  of  a  dictionary,  in  which 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  ten  words  of  the  language  ac* 
Gurately  and  properly  defined,  where  they  have  not 
been  copied  from  other  dictionaries;  and  this,  we  have 
reason  to  regret,  that  the  vanity  of  the  compiler  has  so 
often  prevented. 
.  Allow  me  to  add  the  word  himg,  when  it  deaotes 
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^  the  privation  of  life  by  suspending  the  body  of  aa 
s^nitnal  by  the  Vieck,"  to  the  too  numerous  \\%io^Jnglu 
tisftis  which  owe  their  existence  to  that  species  of  re* 
fliiement  whose  efsence  consists  in  a  retrograde  pro* 
grefsion.     In  old  times  the  word  kung  was  only  cm* 
ployed  to  denote  hung  l^eef,  or  other  inanimate  ob* 
jects  suspended  in'  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dried ;   but  when  such  suspension  was  for  the  purpose 
of  ^'^  extinguishing  life,"  hanged  vr^A  universally  adopt-* 
ed.     Thus,  the  traitors  who  bad  conspited  against 
Ahasuerus  were  *•  both  hanged  (not  hung)  on  a  tree*' 
(Esther  ii.  22);    and,  again,  Ahasuerus  tells  Esther 
(ibid.  viii.  7)>  speaking  of  Haman,   **  and  him  they 
have  hanged  (not  hung)  upon  the  gallows."    Ahitho- 
phel  also,  when  he  faw  that. his  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed,    '^  saddled  his  «fs,   and  arose,   and  gat  him 
home  to  his  house,  to  his  city,    and  put  his  house 
in  order,  and  hanged  himself,"    (2  Sam.  xvii.  23.) 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  hslve  been  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  read  the  Bible,  which  chances 
to  be  more  frequently  the  case  with  the  natives  of  the 
northern  than  those  of  the  southern  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, are  much  shocked  at  the  indelicate  idea  convey- 
^  by  this  modish  transposition  of  terms.    And  what 
good  reason,  may  I  ask,  can  be  afsign^d  for  this  in* 
tiovation  Y  When  a  language  has  once  got  two  appro- 
priate terms  to  denote  with  precision  two  distinct 
ideas,  is  it  not  a  degradation  of  that  language  to  ba*^ 
nish  one  of  them,  or  use  it  in  a  different  sense?  Thus, 
if  I  say,   "Jeffrey  was  hanged^  and  afterwards  Ai^ng 
in  chains,"  can  any  one  object  to  the  propriety  of  the 
exprefsion  ?    Do  not  the  words  convey  two  very  dis» 
tinct  ideas?  the  one,  >^  the  privation  of  life  by  means 
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ef  a  wefl  known  operation;"  the  oflier,  ^^  the  suspen* 
sum  of  a  lifelefs  carcase  for  a  {^ardeiilar'  purpose  :'^ 
why  then  shall  vnt  confound  these  ideas  b^  the  tnorei 
feulty  exprefsion,  ^'  he  was  hung,  and:  then  hung  m 
chains?" 

I  should  be  inclined  also  to  think  that  the  verb  to 
king  (now  nearly  obsolete)^  with  its  preterite  hung  or 
hingedy  declined  through  all  its  tenses^  after  thesaihe 
manner  as  to  swing,  swungy  qr  swinged^  had  origi* 
nally  a  dis^tinct  meaning  &om  the  verb  to  hofngy  with 
its.  preterite  kanged^  though  these  two  wordS)  &om 
their  near  similarity  of  sound  a^  well  as  sense^  have 
been  long  donfounded,  in  consequence  of  that  inac- 
curacy which  inattention  so  often  introduces  into  lan- 
guage *9   but  of  this  I  speak  only  by  conjecture^  .not 
having  any  clafsical  authorities  prepared  to  quote  in 
^pport  of  this  opinion.    But  whether  this  was  ever 
the  case  in  former  times,  or  not^  it  would  certainly 
|>e  an  improvement  in  our  language,  both  in  point  of 
energy  and  elegance,  were  we  in  future  to  employ  the 
verb  t^  hang  in  all  its  tenses  in  no  other  se^se  than 
that  of  the  privation  of  life  by  suspension  as  above 
said;  employing  the  verb  to  hingy  with  its  derivativeSj^ 
invariably  to  denote  the  suspension  of  inanimate  bodies 
only  for  any  purpose  whatever.    Thte  would  not  oc- 
casion the  introduction  of  any  new  word,  but  merely 
the  replacing  of  a  word  that  is  beginning  to  grow  ob- 
solete to  its  original. rights  and  legitimate  prerogatives* 
It  is  in  this  way  that  I  would  wish  to  see  the  jus  ei 
norma  laquendi  vigorously  supported,    and  not,   by 
allowing  every  silly  bt)y  to  encroach  upon  these  rights> 
by  abandoning  or  transposing  words  at  one  time  aa 
tb^  whim  struck  him,  and  then  baoishing  ikwx  for 
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tver  bec&use  tiie^  bad  been  onoe  so  iMCfisiderately 
dropped^  though  their  want  was  deeply  felt. 

»     ■  I  I    .1.     II.    .  1    .     I    ..^  MIM  I  I       !■  ■       .1  ■  I  II  ■  I, 

Th^  Linden  (Lime)  Tree.    By  the  late  Sir  James 

Foulis,  Bart. 

The  following  little  poem  has  been  handed'  to  me  as  the  com« 
position  of  the  late  Sir  James  Foulisi  of  Colington  near 
Edinburgh,  whose  virtues  were  much  lefs  known  than  they 
deserved  to  hare  been.  The  lines  themselves^  from  th^ 
soothiAgplaiiitive  strain  they  breathe,  exhibit  evident  proofs 
of  thdr  being  his  genuine  production.  It  aiFords  me  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  to  have  been  accidentally  employed  as  the 
means'  of  preserving  this  small  memorandum  of  one  to 
whom,  in  my  younger  days,  I  lay  under  many  obligations, 
and  for  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  sincerest 
tWspect.  J.  A. 

Arise,  fair  Linden,  hasCe,  arise,  and  spread 
Thy  boughs  to  hide  me  in  their  grateful  shade! 
You  must  have  perish'd,  tender  yet  and  young, 
ChoaF 4  by  th'  unkindly  parent  Whence  you  sprung; 
Tsansfei^d  to  frtet  soil  and  opener  air, 
Y<m  grew  and  flourish'd  by  my  guardian  care: 
These  hands,  with  kind  attention,  by  thy  side 
Flac'd  this  fait  plant,  that,  like  a  blooming  bride, 
^    Ascends  thy  trunk,  and  on  thy  boughs  lays  hold, 
CUngs  round  and  round  in  muiy  an  amorous  (bid. 
And  breathes  ambirosial  fragrance  on  the  tree. 
From  €owers  which  natute  has  denied  to  thee. 
Hither,  when  spring  thy  annual  green  renews. 
With  witling  feet  I  come  to  court  the  Muse: 
Itie  Muse  that,  long  a  stranger  to  my  breast, 
¥rhile  rougher  cares  my  erring  mind  poisesc. 
Her  late  repentant  votary  not  disdains. 
Nor  coyly  shuns  him  on  these  peaceful  plains. 
Thus,  when  a  few  revolving  years  have  pafs'd, 
(What  voice  can  tell  how  soon  appears  the  test) 
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Whea  my  short  dcstia'd  ctune  an  ea«(b  UiO'tt^ 

And  I  must  hail  thy  mucMov'd  ahade no  more?      t 

Thou  too,  fair  tree,  although  indulg'd  by  £aite 

With  lengthen'd  life  beyond  the  human  date,- 

Though  warm  with. suns,  and  rich  with  Costering  iam, 

fi,etuming  sfMing  thy  aiuiual  green  renews^ 

The  time  must  come  when  thou  shalt  waste  away. 

And  that  strong  frame,  like  this  frail  flesh,  decayj    • 

When  spring  shall  never  clothe  thy  boughs  again. 

And  suns  shall  rise  and^dews  descend  in  vain.  ■ 

E'en  while  the  cankjer'd  tooth  of  Time  would  spafe# 

Perhaps,  for  sordid  gain,  some  wasteful  heir, 

Whose  untaught  mind  intent  on  lowly  views^ 

Ne'er  felt  the  raptures  of  the  heavenly  Muse, 

While  all  the  feathered  songsters  mourn  around, 

With  cruel  steel  thy  stately  tmnk  shall  wound,    . 

And  spread  thy  blooming  honours  on  the  ground; 

Thenceforth  condemn'd  along  the  miry  road 

To  creak  and  groan  beneath  some  cumb'rous  load. 

s 

E'en  then,  some  gentle  breast  that  comes  this  way 
Shall  stop,  and  view  thy  vacant  place,  and  say, 

<  An  ancient  man,  h»  name  I  have  forgot, 

*  Oft-times  resorted  to  this  fovourite^pot, 

<  And  spent  whole  hour^  beneath  a.  linden  tree ;   . 

*  The  mark  where  once  it  grew  you  still  may  .see; 

*  And  thus  he  sung;   *'  When  gay  ambition  led 
"  My  wandering  steps  her  slippery  paths  to  tread 

**  Through  toilsome  years,  what  numerous,  ills  I  bore, 
*'  Ftottk  storms  at  «ea»  and  ^gers  on  thc^hoce? 
'*  On  the  cold  ground  I  snatch'd  a  short  repose; 
*•  The  summer  scorchM  me,  and  the  winter  froze; 
**  And  death  in  various  forms  his  terrors  spread, 
**  The  rage  of  battle  thundering  round  my  head.  • 
<<  Go  now^  fond  man!  compute  thy  mighty  gaioi; 
<<  Bring  home  the  harvest  reap*d  with  so  much  pains* 
<'  Oh  years  ill-spent!   O  vainest  of  mankind, 
**  To  sow  the  barren  sands,  and  reap  the  wind! 
<<  Here  threats  no  danger;  here  no  cares  molest; 
^  Nor  hcpct  noi  fears  alternate  tear  my  breasti 
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«  My  gentle  sovereign,  in  these  peaceful  shades* 

*'  Reigns  witbcut  forces  and  without  speech  persuades: 

**  While  taught/'-r-*  But,  ah!  I've  now  forgot  the  rhimes 

*  I  learn'd  with  so  much  care  in  former  times;' 

*  And^oft  have  sung  them  all  the  livelong  day; 
'  But  years  have  worn  their  traces  much  away» 
'  And  in  my  memory  nothing  now  remains 

'  But  some  half  periods,  some  imperfect  strains* 

*  What  can  resist  a  change  from  length  of  days, 

*  Since  e'en  the  vigour  of  the  mind  decays?' 


Remarks  concerning  the  Savages  of  North  America* 

The  following  observations  were  communicated  by  a  nobleman 
who  is  not  lefs  distinguiriied  as  a  patron  of  literature  than 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  interests  of  nations,  and 
the  circumstances  that  promote  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life.  This  paper  will  afford  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
iudgmeut  in  selecting  persons  who  are  capable  of  giving  a 
discriminative  view  of  the  objects  they  contemplate,'  Had 
we  notices  of  all  different  nations,  done  -mth  the  same  per- 
ceptive discrimination  as  those  of  this  writer  or  Oorant,  we 
might  be  almost  contented  with  travelling  in  dur  elbow 
chair.  The  Editor  considers  himself  much  obliged  by  this 
communication,  and  would  be  happy  if  he  could  find  man/ 
such. 

Satages  we  call  them^  because  their  manners  dif- 
fer from  ours,  which  we  think  the  perfection  of  ci- 
vility.   They  think  the  same  of  ours. 

Perhaps,  if  we  could  examine  the  different  manneci 
of  different-  nations  with  impartiality,  we  should  find 
no  people  so  rude  as  to  be  without  any  rules  of  polite- 
nefs,  nor  any  so  polite  as  not  to  have  some  remains 
ofrudenefs. 

The  Indian  men,  when  young,  are  hufiters  and  war- 
riors; when  old,  counsellors;  for  all  their  governmeo 
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is  by  counsel  of  the  sages*  There  is  no  force^  there  are 
no  pri^ons^  no  officers  to  compel  obedience^  or  inflict 
punishment.  Hence  they  generally  study  oratory^  the 
best  speaker  having  the  most  influence*  The  Indian 
women  till  the  ground^  diefs  the  food^  nurse  and  bring 
tip  the  children^  and  preserve  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  memory  of  public  transactions.  These  em- 
ployments of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural 
and  honourable.  Having  few  artificial  wants,  they 
have  abundance  of  leisure  for  improvement  by  con- 
versation. Our  laborious  manner  of  life,  compared 
with  theirs,  they  deem  slavish  and  base;  and  the 
learning  on  which  we  value  ourselves,  they  regard  as 
frivolous  and  uselefs.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at 
the  treaty  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  anno  1744, 
between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions. After  the  principal  businefs  was  settled,  the 
commifsioners  from  Virginia  acquainted  the  Indians 
by  a  speech,  that  there  was  at  Williamsburg  a  col- 
lege, with  a  fund  for  educating  Indian  youth;  and  that 
if  the  Six  Nations  would  send  down  half  a  dozen*  of 
their  young  lads  to  that  college,  the  government  would 
take  care  that  they  should  be  well  provided  for,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  white  people.  It 
is  one  of  the  Indian  rules  of  politenefs,  not  to  answer 
a  public  proposition  the  same  day  that  it  is  made; 
they  think  that  it  would  be  treating  it  as  a  light  mat- 
ter, and  that  they  show  it  respect  by  taking  time  to 
consider  it,  as  of  a  matter  that  is  important.  They 
therefore  deferred  their  answer  till  the  day  following; 
when  their  speaker  began  by  exprefsing  their. dieep 
sense  of  the  kindnefs  of  the  Virginia  government  in 
making  them  that  offer;  *^  for  we  know,"  says  he. 
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**  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind  pf  learning  taught 
m  those  colleges^  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
young  men  while  with  you  would  be  very  expensive 
lo  you.  We  are  convinced^  therefore^  that  you  mean 
to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal^  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you^  who  are  wise^  must  know  that 
different  nations  have  different  conceptions  of  things; 
and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amtfs  if  our  ideas  of 
this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with 
yours.  We  have  had  some  experience  of  it:  several 
of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought  up  at  the 
colleges  of  the  northern  provinces;  they  were  instructed 
in  all  your  sciences;  but  when  they  came  back  to  u$ 
they  were  bad  runners;  ignorant  of  every  means  of 
living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hun- 
ger; knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer, 
or  kill  an  enemy;  spoke  our  language  imperfectly,  and 
were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  nor 
counsellors;  they  were,  in  short,  good  for  nothing. 
We  are,  however,  not  the  lefs  obliged  by  your  kind 
offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it;  and,  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
will  send  us  a  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  great 
care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we  know> 
and  make  men  of  them.^' 

>  Having  frequent  occasions  to  hold  public  councils^ 
they  have  acquired  great  order  and  decency  in  con- 
ducting them.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
the  warriors  in  the  next,  and  Ae  women  and  children 
in  the  hindmost.  The  businefs  of  the  women  is  to 
take  exact  notice  of  what  pafses,  imprint  it  in  tbeir 
memories  (for  they  have  vo  writing)  and  commuoicate 
Vol.  III.  X 
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it  to  their  children^  They  are  the  records  of  the  cotyi- 
cil|  and  they  preserve  traditions  of  the  stipulations  in 
treaties  one  hundred  years  back,  which,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact* 
He  that  would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  pror 
found  silence.  When  he  has  finished  an4  sits  down^ 
they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect;  that 
if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has 
any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rise  again  and  deliver  it^ 
To  interrupt  another  even  ini  common  conversation^ 
i^  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is 
from  the  conduct  of  a  polite  British  house  of  com- 
mons, where  scarcely  a  day  pafses  without  some  con- 
fusion, that  makes  the  Speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to 
order;  and  how  different  from  the  mode  of  conver- 
sation in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity, 
you  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  it  by  the  impatient 
loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never  suf- 
fered to  finish  it! 

The  politenefs  of  these  savages  in  conversation  is 
indeed  carried  to  excefs,  since  it  does  not  permit  the?) 
to  contradict  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  averted  in 
their  presence.  By  this  means  indeed  they  avoid  dis- 
pute; but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their 
minds,  or  what  imprefsion  you  make  upon  thein^ 
The  mifsionaries  who  have  attempted  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  gr^at 
difficulties  of  their  mifsion.  The  Indians  hear  with 
patience  the  truths  of  the  gospel  explained  to  them, 
^nd  give  their  ui«ual  tokens^of  afsent  and  approbation: 
you.  would  think  that  they  were  convinced.     Np  such 
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matter.      It   is  mere  civility.      A  Swedish   divine^ 
having  afsembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Sasquehannah  In- 
dians^  preached  a  sermon  to  them^  acquainting  them 
with  the  principal  historical  facts  on  which  our  reli- 
gion is  founded;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
by' eating  an  apple;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair 
the  mischief;  his  miracles  and  sufferings,  &c.    When 
he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to  thank 
him.     '^  What  ypu  have  told  us,'*  says  he,  ^^  is  ail 
very  good.     It  is,  inde^,  bad  to  eat  apples.     It  is 
better  to  make  them  all  into  cyder.    We  are  much 
'  obliged  by  your  kindnefs  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us 
those  things  which  you  have  heard  from  your  mothers; 
in  return,  I  will  tell  you  some  of  those  which  we  have 
heard  from  ours.     In  the  beginning,  our  fathers  had 
only  the  flesh  of  animals  to  subsist  on,  and  if  their 
hunting  was  unsuccefsful  they  were  starving.     Two 
of  our  young  hunters,  having  killed  a  deer,  made  a 
fire  in  the  woods  to  broil  some  part  of  it.   When  they 
were,  about  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  beheld  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  descend  from  the  clouds,  and  seat 
herself  on  that  hill  which  you  see  yonder  among  the 
blue  mountains.    They  said  to  each  other  it  is  a  spirit 
that,  perhaps,   has  smelt  our  broiling  venison^   and 
wishes  to  eat  of  it:  let  us  offer  some  to  her.    They 
•presented  her  with  the  tongue;  she  was  pleased  with 
the  taste  of  it^  and  said.  Your  kindnefs  shall  be  re- 
warded: come  to  this  place  after  thirteen  moons,  and 
you  shall  find  something  that  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  nourishing  you  and  your  children  to  the  latest  ge- 
nerations.   They  did  so,  and  to  their  surprise  found 
plants  that  they  bad  never  seen  before,    but  whidi 
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from  that  ancient  time  have  been  constantly  cultivated 
among  us  to  our  great  advantage.  Where  her  right 
hand  had  touched  the  ground  they  found  maize; 
where  her  left  hand  had  touched  it  they  found  kidney- 
beans;  and  where  her  backside  had  sat  on  it  they 
found  tobacco.  The  good  mifsionary,  disgusted  with 
this  idle  tale,  said,  What  I  delivered  .to  you,  were  sa- 
cred truths;  but  what  you  tell  me,  is  mere  fable,  fic- 
tion, and  falsehood.  The  Indian, •offended,  replied: 
My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends. have  not  done  you 
justice  in  your  education;  they  have  not  well  instruct- 
ed you  in  the  rules  of  common  civility.  You  saw 
that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules,  be- 
lieved all  your  stories:  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe 
ours? 

When  any  of  them,  come  into  our  towns,  our  peo- 
pie  are  apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and 
incommode  them  where  they  desire  to  be  private;  this 
they  esteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  effect  of  want  of 
instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners. 
We  have,  say  they,  as  much  curiosity  as  you;  and 
when  you  come  into,  our  towns,  we  wish  for  oppor- 
tunities of  looking  at  you;  but,  for  this  purpose,  we 
hide  ourselves  behind  bushes  where  you  .are  to  pafs, 
and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company. 

Their  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  has 
likewise  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling 
strangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach;  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  stop  and  hollow,  ranain- 
ing  there  till  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  usually 
come  out  to  them  ahd  lead  them  in.     There-  is  in 
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every  village  a  vacant* dwelling,  called  the  stranger's 
house.  Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go 
round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquainting  the  inhabitants 
that  stranger*'  are  arrived,  who  are  jirobably  hungry 
and  weary;  and  every  one  sends  them  what  he  catl 
s}>are  of  victuals,  and  skins  to  repose  on.  When  the 
stfangers  are  refreshed,  pipes  and  tobacco  are  brought; 
and  then,  but  not  before,  conversation  begins,  with 
inquiries  who  they  are,  whither  bound,  what  news, 
&c.  and  it  usually  ends  with  offers  of  service,  if  the 
strangers  have  ociiasion  for  guides  or  Jiny  necefsaries 
for  continuing  their  journey;  and  nothing  is  exacted 
for  the  entertainment. 

The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among  them  as  a 
principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons;  of 
which  Conrad  Weiser,  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the 
following  instance.  He  had  been  naturalized  among 
the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  the  Mohock  language  well. 
In  going  through  the  Indian  country  to  carry  a  mef- 
sage  from  our  governor  to  the  council  at  Onondaga, 
he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Conefsdego,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him 
to  sit  on,  placed  before  him  some  boiled  beans  and 
venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his  drink. 
When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe, 
Canefsdego  began  to  converse  with  him,  asked  how 
he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they  had  seen  each 
other,  whence  he  then  came,  what  occasioned  the 
journey,  &c.  &c.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions, 
and  when  the  discouse  began  to  flag  the  Indian  to 
continue  it,  said:  *^  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among 
tbe  white .  people,  atid  know  something  of  their  cus- 
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toms.  I  have  been  sometimes  at  Albany,^  and  have 
observed  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  afsemble  all  in  the  great  house;  tdl  me^ 
what  is  it  for?  What  do  they  do  there? "  *  They  meet 
there,'  says  Conrad,  ^  to  hear  and  learn  good  things.' 
'^  I  do  not  doubt,"  says  the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell 
you  so:  they  have  told  me  the  same:  but  I  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  they  say;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  rea- 
sons. I  went  lately  to  Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and 
buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  ruth,  &c.  You  know 
I  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanson;  but  I  was 
a  littfe  inclined  this  time  to  try  some  other  merchant; 
however,  I  callW  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what 
he  would  give  for  beaver.  He  said,  he  could  not  give 
more  than  four  shillings  a  pound;  ^^  but,"  says  he, 
**  I  cannot  talk  on  businefs  now;  this  is  the  day  when 
we  meet  together  to  learn  good  things;  and  I  am  going 
to  the  meeting."  So  I  thought  to  mysdf,  since  we 
cannot  do  any  businefs  to  day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the 
meeting  too,  and  I  went  wiih  him.  There  stood  up 
a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very 
angrily.  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  at  H^son,  I 
imagined  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there;  so  I  went 
out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit  my 
pipe;  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I 
thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  something 
of  beaver;  and  I  suspected  it  might  be  the  subject  of 
their  meeting.  So,  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted 
my  merchant.  *f  Well,  Hans,"  says  I,  ^^  I  hope  you 
have  agreed  to  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound." 
**  No,"  says  he,  ^*  I  cannot  give  so  much:  I  canm)t 
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give  more  than  three  shillings  and  six-pence/'  I  then 
spoke  to  several  other  dealers;  but  they  all  sung  the 
same  song,  three  and  six-pence,  three  and  six-pence. 
This  made  it  clear  to  me,  that  my  suspicion  was  right; 
and  that,  whatever  they  pretended,  of  meeting  to  learn 
good  things,  the  real  purpose  was,  to  consult  how  to 
cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a 
little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion.  If 
they  meet  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would 
certainly  have  learnt  some  before  this  time.  But  they 
are  still  igndrant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  white 
man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  oi 
our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat  you;  we  dry 
him  if  he  be  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  be  cold,  we  give 
him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and 
hunger,  and  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep 
on:  we  demand  nothing  in  return.*  But  if  you  go 
into  a  white  man's  ho.use  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  vic- 
tuals and  drink^  they  say,  ^*  Where  is  your  money?" 
and  if  I  have  none,  they  say,  get  out  you  Indian  dog! 
You  see  they  have  noc  yet  learnt  those  little  good 
things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in, 
.because  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were 
children.  And  therefore  it  is  impofsible  that  their 
meetings  should  be  for  any  such  purpose  as  they  say, 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  hospitality  has 
been  allowed  as  the  virtue  of  those  whom  the  civilised  were  pleased  to 
.call  barbarians.  The  Greeks  celebrated  the  Scythians  for  it.  7*^e  Sa- 
racens pofsefsed  it  eminently;  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  reigning  virtue 
of  the  wild  Arabs.  Str  Paul,  too,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  and 
shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Melita,  says,  The  barbarout  pe<^le  shewed  us 
no  little  Undnefs:  fur  they  JunMed  a  Jire^  and  recttved  us  every  one,  because  of 
tit, present  rahtf  and  hecaufe  of  the  cold. 
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or  have  any  such  effect.     They  are  only  to  contrive 
the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver. 


Farther  Remarks  on  Filamentous  Plants^ 

[As  a  continu^tton  of  those  of  Dr.  Anderson  in  our  last,  page  233^] 

'   Dr.  Anderson  has  pointed  out  in  the  sketch  re- 
ferred to  a  most  useful  line  of  inquiry,  which,  if  pra- 
secuted,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  consequences 
highly  beneficial  alike  for  India  and  for  Britain.     Hi- 
therto we  have  contented  ourselves  with  the  filaments 
obtained  from  two  plants  only,  the  cannabisf  satit^Qy 
or  common  hemp,  and  flax,  linum  usitatissimuniy  for 
the  purpose  of  cordage  and  many  other  useful  fabrics, 
without  investigating  the  properties  of  the  fibres  that 
may  be  obtained  from  an  immense  variety  of  other 
plants,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  pofsefs  qua- 
lities that  render  them  much  fitter  for  some  particular 
uses  than  these  are.     I  had  occasion   to  point  out 
(page  149)  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  fibre  of  the 
common  nettle,  urtica  wren^,  which,  for  some  pur- 
poses, renders  it  much  more  valuable  than  hemp  or 
flax;  and  other  filaments •  may  pofsefs  other  qualities 
equally  valuable  that  we  do  not  at  present  suspect. 
This  is  therefore  a  fine  field  for  observation  and  useful 
experiment. 

Among  the  plants  enumerated  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
the  only  one  that  has  been  actually  used  for  cordage 
in  practice,  in  as  far  as  I  yet  know,  is  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  which  has  been  used  in  India  for  that  pur- 
.  pose  for  coarse  ropes  for  many  years.  These  are  called 
there  coire  ropes,  of  which  the  cables  for  country  vcf-. 
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ads  Are  uenally  made.  These,  though  left  polished  to 
appearance  than  hempen  ropes,  are  found  to  last  much 
longer,  and,  pofsefsing  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
vcfsels  are  found  to  ride  much  easier  by  such  cables  in 
a  hard  gale  than  with  hempen  cables.  If  the  expe^ 
riment  of  Mr*  Webb  with  the  filaments  of  the  great 
aloe  shall  succeed,  as  they  expect,  it  mufit  be  a  most 
valuable  discovery.  , 

Independant  of  the  quality  of  the  fibres  of  those 
plants  that  are  enumerated,  and  others  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes,  we  may  expect  that 
many  of  them  will  become  valuable  merely  on  account 
of  the  economy  that  will  result  from  the  using  of  them. 
Some  years  ago  a  few  seeds  of  a  particular  kind  of 
hemp,  which  might  be  called  cannabis  giganted^  was 
brought  into  this  country  from  China,  which,  being 
sowed  here,  grew  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet;  but  the 
seeds  of  it  did  not  ripen  in  this  climate;  though  it 
appears,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lettsom  (M.  Ri  for  April 
last)  that  the  seeds  have  ripened,  aiid  the  plant  thrives 
in  Virginia,  and  also  that  it  has  succeeded  in  France. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  many  of  our  settlements  in  India,  and  with 
much  benefit  to  the  natives  who  there  so  much 
abound*  ' 

I  have  just  now  in  my  pofsefsion  a  small  quantity 
of  the  drest  fibres  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  as  it  was  called, 
which  came  froin  some  part  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  which  measures  no  lefs 
than  thirteen  feet  in  length ;  but  I  have  got  no  ac* 
count  of  the  plaut  that  yielded  it.  These  filaments 
are  strong,  but  seem  to  me  to  be  more  rigid  and  lefs 
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pUable  than  our  common  hemp.  They  are  remaiicablyk 
clean  and  clear^  and  whiter  than  unbleached  hemf)  of 
this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  could  be 
drefeed  into  as  fine  filaments  as  common  bemp^  were 
it  judged  necefsary. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sea  grafs  comes  from  India  not 
thicker  than  a  hair,  which  is  sold  by  those  who  deal 
in  angling  tackle  under  the  name,  I  think,  of  Indian 
weed,  which,  if  stretched  round  two  rollers,  wiH  bear 
a  greater  weight  without  breaking  than  perhaps  any 
other  filament  of  the  same  size  yet  known,  not  ex*- 
cepting  silk;  but  when  doubled  short  down,  as  when 
tied  into  a  knot,  it  snaps  there  very  easily.  This  sub- 
stance, if  properly  spun  into  ropes  at  its  whole  length, 
promises  to  be  both  a  cheap  and  a  valuable  acquisiticm ; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  my  friend  Dr.  Anderson  has  as 
yet  been  succefsful  in  his  researches  after  this  plant. 

The  other  plants  enumerated  by  Dr.  Anderson  above 
have  every  appearance  of  making  njost  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  materia  economical  to  adopt  a  new  phrase^ 
should  be  live  long  enough  to  complete  his  experiments 
upon  them. 

But  there  is  still  one  other  object  of  research  tQ 
which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  invest^a* 
tors  of  nature ;  it  is  to  the  discovery  of  fuch  plants  as 
can  afford  Inaterials  directly  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  without  having  been  used  in  any  other  falmc* 
These  substances  may  be  looked  for  chiefly  under  three 
clafses:  viz.  1st.  the  wings  or  natural  envelopes  of 
seeds  similar  to  those  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  ascle- 
pias,  and  many  other  plants ;  these,  in  general,  have 
been  found  to  be  too  elastic,  or  too  incoherent,   to 
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answer  in  that  fabrication  by  the  procefses  hitherto 
adopted ;  probably  improvements  in  that  respect  may 
be  made.  These  substances  pofsefs  one  excellence  that 
is  more  rare  in  the  others,  viz.  the  purity  of  their  na-' 
tive  white.  2d.  The  fibres  of  plants  or  bark  of  trees. 
The  number  of  plants  that  could  aiford  fibres  fit  for 
this  purpose  is  innumerable,  but  few  of  these  could  be 
used  without  bleaching,  and  many  of  them,  without 
some  preparation,  become  so  brittle  when  dry  as  not 
to  be  altogether  proper  fpr  the  purpose.  The  bark  of 
the  common  osier  is  of  that  number,  though  it  hat 
been  found  to  make  very  good  wrapping  paper.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  Scotch  elm  is  very  tough,  and  of 
colour  white  enough  for  many  purposes^  could  it  be 
separated  from  the  outer  rind.  This  ought,  there* 
fore,  to  be  the  subject  of  experimental  operations. 
The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  heeds  very  little  pre- 
paration, as  appears  by  the  innumerable  specimens  of 
Otaheitean  cloth.  I  have  seen  a  paper,  also,  that  was 
made  of  an  aquatic  weed  that  would  answer  well  for 
ibme  purposes,  though  it  had  too  little  cohesiveneis 
for  common  use.  3d.  The  fibres  of  iht^^wood  itself  of 
certain  trees.  The  number  of  trees  of  this  description 
that  may  be  found  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
suspected.  In  tropical  climates  the  wood  of  most  t>f 
the  palm  tribe  consists  of  a  congeries  of  tough  fibres, 
inclosing  loosely  among  them  some  parenehymetous 
parts,  which  probably  might  be  separated  by  some 
eafy  procefs  were  it  adverted  to :  nor  would  the  natural 
meshing  of  these  fibres  prove  any  objection  for  this 
purpose,  however  much  it  might  render  it  unfit  for 
cordslge.    Even  in  this  country  there  are  several  kinds 
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of  wood  having  tough x fibres  that  might  be  ^sily- re- 
duced, to  a  mash  fit  for  papery  parttcularty  that  of  the 
Vay-Ieaved  willow  fSalix  peniandriaj  which  is  na- 
turilllyof  so  pure  a  white  as  to  requite  no<piepftratioiv 
for  that  purpose^  and  which  may  be  split  with  ease  by 
basket-makers^  and  others  who  work  in  chip^  to  the 
finenefs  almost  of  a  hair;  It  is  wonderful  that  a-sub-* 
atance^  which  in  the  manufactures  above-named  is  so 
often  exhibited  so  nearly  in  the  state  of  paper^  should 
never  have  been  thought  capable-  of  being  applied;  to 
that  purpose.  Nor  is  there  any  wood  that  could  'be 
i^red  in  this  country  at  lefs  expense^  or  in  greater 
quantities. 

■      I*    ■  I  ■   ■       ■  .  ■         .  ■■  ■         ..  ^  ^     .  .1 

The  Quirinal  Garden,  from  Goranu 

This  garden  is  very  agreeable,  and  ple^antly  laid 
out.  There  are  very  pretty  poultry  yards,  where  are 
fattened  poultry  and  other  delicate  birds,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  worthy  to  be  digested  in  the  very  holy 
stomach  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  lies  to  the  south, 
which  is  very  favourable  for  the  health  of  the  Popes, 
who  are  commonly  of  an  age  in  which  their  own  na- 
tural warmth  is  much  diminished.  There  is  a  coiTee^ 
house  there,  which  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  »buik  for 
his  interview  with  the  king  of  Naples,  who  wad  after- 
wards king  of  Spain  under  the  name 'of  Charles  the 
Third. 

When  this  prince  paised  through  Rome  to  ta)ce 
pofsefsion  of  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicihes,  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth  wished  anxiously  to  have  «ome  oon<^ 
versation  with  him  5   but  fearful  lest  the  ceresoaiiies 
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that  are  customary  when  Catholic  kings  have  an  au- 
dience of  the  Pope  might  be  displeasing  to  the  Nea- 
politan monarch,  he  thought  of  a  good  expedient.  Bjr 
his  order  a  coffee-house  was  erected,  in  which  the  two 
sovefeigns  should  meet  as  if  by  accident,  and  embrace 
each  other  as  friends  without  any  formality.  Charles 
entered  this  pretty  coffee-house,  where  he  should  hiavc 
waited  until  the  Pope  came  in  also;  but  the  moment 
he  saw  the  Pope  at  the  end  of  the  alley  he  rushed  out, 
and  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  though  he  was  still  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Lambertini,  who  was  a  hu- 
mourist, could  not  prevent  himself  from  exclaiming 
che  coglieie!  (what  does  he  pick  up!)  then  turning  to 
the  cardinals  who  were  attending  him,  said,  ^^  Let  us 
return  our  thanks  to  God,  and  beseech  of  him  that  he 
would  have  the  goodnefs  to  form  all  Catholic  princes 
of  the  same  paste  with  which  this  is  made." 

Addendum  to  the  Paper  on  Thermometers  in  tfiis 

Number  J  page  289- 

Whbn  describing  the  air  thermometer,  page  282, 
I  heedlefsly  forgot  to  advert  that,  as  the  bulb  of  an 
air  thermometer  of  the  simplest  construction  must  be 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  open  end  that  is  im^ 
mersed  in  the  bason,  like  that  of  a  barometer,  must 
be  at  the  lower  end,  so  that  the  liquor  must  rise  in 
the  tube  with  cold,  and  sink  with  heat,  it  would  be 
impofsible  with  a  thermometer  of  this  construction 
to  indicate  the  beat  below  ground.  To  do  this,  all 
that  is  necefsary  is  to  bend  the  tube  after  it  has  risen 
to  a  proper  height  to  admit  of  ihe  necefsary  range, 
80  as  to  make  the  bulb  be  lowest^  taking  care  thai 
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the  d^cending  tube  be  so  much  longer  Ihan  the  as-' 
cending  leg,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sunk  to  the 
proper  depth  in  the  ground,  while  the  bason  is  still 
left  above  ground,  so  as  to  be  entirely  open  to  view 
its  whole  length.  Where  the  tube  is  so  long,  the 
bore  ought  to  be  very  small,  so  as  to  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  bulb,  otherwise  its  movements 
might  be  derai^fd  by  the  temperature  above  ground. 


A  Query. 

It  will  be  obliging  if  any  of  my  readers  can  in- 
form me  what  is  the  insect,  the  larva  of  which  is  the 
maggot  or  grub,  that  feeds  upon  the  young  bulbs  of 
onions,  and  effectually  destroys  them  wherever  they 
establish  themselves.  The  maggot,  when  full  grown, 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  white  colour  all 
over,  unlefs  the  head,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
It  is  lodged  between  the  coats  of  the  onion,  on  which 
it  begins  to  prey  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched,  when  it  is 
very  small.  Sometimes  four  or  more  are  found  in  one 
of  the  bulbs,  which  soon  discovers  symptoms  of  being 
sickly,  which  becomes  more  apparent  from  day  to  day, 
till  the  plant  dies  entirely.  This  takes  place  in  general 
before  the  bulb  be  entirely  consumed,  on  which  the 
grub  coritinues  to  prey  after  the  leaves  are  entirely 
withered. 


Index  Indicatorius, 

A  Hertfordshire  Farmer  controverts  the  opinion 
exprefsed  in  Mr.  Culley's  treatise  on  live  stock,  con- 
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cerning  the  superiority  above  all  others  of  the  Dishley 
breed  of  $heep^  in  respect  to  their  aptitude  to  fatten  5 
and  contends  that  there  are  breeds  of  sheep  in  this 
island  that  are  pofsefsed  of  some  qualities  superior  to 
them^  and  in  their  aptitude  to  fatten  early,  their  equal. 
Time,  he  says,  will  prove  this  to  those  that  now 
think  otherwise.  The  Dishley  breed,  he  admits, 
were  calculated  for  the  site  of  their  selector  (to  whose 
merits  he  pays  a  tribute  of  just  applause) ;  but  he 
denies  that  they  are  calculated  for  the  fold.  Mr.  C. 
he  adds,  hints,  p.  141,  that  the  ^vantage  of  folding 
is  doubtful;  which  opinion  this  correspondent  warmly 
controverts,  and  would  be  glad,  he  says,  to  see  the 
errors  of  the  folding  system  pointed  out  in  this  miscel- 
lany, or  any  other  publication ;  as  he,  looking  at  the 
universal  practice  of  folding  in  some  of  the  best  coun- 
ties in  this  island,  accounts  It  highly  beneficial. 

r.  R,  jB.  wishes  for  several  articles  which,  if  given 
in  those  kind  of  short  papers  he  recommends,  would 
be  totally  unintelligible.  The  account  of  the  uni- 
versal character,  for  instance,  cannot  be  given  in  a 
few  pages,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  of  any  use;  and  it  is 
this  consideration  that  has  made  it  be  postponed. 
Those  who  write  merely  to  amuse,  may  adopt  a  plan 
very  diiTerent  from  those  whose  object  is  to  iriform; 
nor  is  it -compatible  with  a  work  of  this  kind  to  con- 
vey information  on  some  subjects. 

Philo*s  favour  is  received.  His  suggestion  shall 
be  properly  attended  to,  and  I  hope  things  shall  be 
so  conducted  as  not  to  give  him  any  cause  of  uneasi- 
nefs.  Perhaps  if  he  were  sometimes  to  look  into  the 
department  which  he  says  is  uninteresting  to  him,,  he 
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may  find  some  things  that  might  engage  his  atten- 
ti<m. 

To  /.  F.  the  Editor  can  only  say  that  it  would  give 
him  much  pleasure  could  he  adopt  every  plan  that 
should  prove  agreeable  to  any  one  of  his  readers;  but, 
as  that  is  impofsible,  he  must  doVbat  he  can  to  sa- 
tisfy the  majority.  The  objections  to  the  plan  he  re- 
commends were  very  numerous.  He  regrets  it  should 
be  so. 

Juvenis  Indagator  wishes  that  a  translation  (a  poe- 
tical one  I  presume  he  means),  were  given  of  the  beau- 
tiful Italian  lines  that  were  quoted  by  Julia  in  her  first 
letter  (Vol.  I.  M.  page  38).  If  the  Editor  can  have 
influence  with  the  fair  writer  to  confer  that  additional 
favour  upon  him,  he  will  take  it  as  a  particular  kind- 
nefs;  for  he  JDclieves  few  persons  are  better  qualified 
to  do  it  justice.  It  \vouId  prove  a  high  treat  to  many 
of  my  English  readers  also,  could  she  be  prevailed  with 
to  exhibit  in  an  English  drefs  some  of  the  lyric  pieces 
of  Metastasio,  which  prove  so  inchanting  to  every  one 
who  reads  them  in  the  original,  should  she  feel  an 

■ 

inclination  to  do  them  con  amore.  It  would  be  better 
still  to  outrival  them. 

The  favour  of  F.  JV.  ought  to  have  been  sooner 
acknowledged,  had  not  other  cfk:umstances  unavoid- 
ably postponed  it.  The  little  t;omposition  of  this 
young  writer  might  dp  very  well  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
like  himself,  whom  it  might  serve  to  amuse;  but  the 
subject  is  rather  of  too  little  importance  for  this  mis- 
cellany. 

The  valuable  communication  of  Hafez  is  received, 
and  shall  be  attended  to;  as  also  that  of  j4r  is  tides  and 
Leicsipptis,  which  are  under  consideration. 


17.    - 

JULY    1800. 
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PRACTICAX^  REMARKS  OM  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  DAIRY^  PARTICULARLY  IN  RESPECT 
TO  THE    OBTAINING.  OF  BUTTER. 

\Cantimied  from  page  %b6!\ 

■* 
I 

Part  5th.  General  aphorisms  respecting  ike  manage-, 
ment  of  milk  in  the  dairy y  for  the  purpose  of  oh- 
taining  butter. 

In  the  management  6f  a  dairy^  the  following  pecu- 
liarities respecting  milk  ought  to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to :  some  of  them  are,  no  jdoubt,  known  in  part 
to  attigntiTe. dairy  owners^  but  I  have  reason  to  belicvt 

Vol.  III.  Y« 
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that  they  haive  never  yet  been  cotisidered  by  any  one 
with  so  much  attention  as  their  importance, deserves ^ 
and  by  many  persons,  perhaps,  have  never  been 
thought  of  at  all.  .1  adopt  th.e  form  of  aphorisms, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  readily  adverted  to,  and 
the  easier  remembered* 


PIRST    APHOKISM. 

of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time,  that 
part  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  always  thinner,  and  of  a 
Jnuch  worse  quality  for  the  purpose  oJF  making  butter,  than 
that  which  comes  afterward ;  and  the  richnefs  goes  on  con- 
tinually increasing  to  the  very  last  drop  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  udder  at  that  tine. 

Few  persons  in  the  country  are  ignorant  that  the 
milk  which  is  taken  from  the  cow  last  of  all  at  on,e 
milking  is  richer  than  the  rest  of  the  milk;,  on  which 
account  a  distinct  name  has  been  given  to  it  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  it  is  called  o/^ 
tarings,  because  it  is  usually  obtained,  when  it  is 
wanted  for  sick  persons  or  other  uses,  by  re^-milking 
the  cow  after  the  ordinary  milking  has  been  finished. 
—In  other  places  it  is  called  stroakingSy  because  it 
does  not  come  in  so  full  a  stream  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  milking;  and  it  is,  probably,  known  by 
Other  names  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  proves,  that  the  difference  in 
its  quality  has  been  adverted  to;  but  few,  perhaps,  are 
aware  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  disproportion  betweien 
the  Quality  of  the  first  and  the  last  drawn  milk  from 
the  same  cow  at  one  milking-  The  following  fact& 
respecting  this  particular  were  ascertained  by  me  many 
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years  ago,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  numbetlefs 
subsequent  experiments  and  observations. 

Having  taken  several  large  tea-cups  exactly  of  the 
same  size  and  shape^  one  of  them  was  filled  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  milking  of  the  cow,,  and  the  others  at 
regulaf  intervals  till  the  last,  which  was  filled  with  the 
dregs  of  the  stroakings.  A  counter-height  being  put 
in  for  each  cup,  they  were  individually  weighed,  so 
as  to  ascertain  with  precision  that  the  same  quantity 
of  milk  was  contained  in  each  cup.  From  a  great 
dumber  of  experiments,  frequently  repeated  with  maiiy 
different  cows,  the  result  was  in  all  cases  thus: 

The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  froni  the  first  drawn 
cup  was,  in  every  case,  much  smaller  than  from  that 
which  was  last  drawn;  and  those  between  afforded  lefs 
Or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  beginning  or  the  end. 
•It  is  unnecefsary  here  to  enter  into  the  minute  details 
of  these  intermediate  proportions;  but  it  is  proper  the 
reader  should  be  itifortned,  that  the  quantity  of  cream 
obtained  from  the  last  drawn  cup,  Jrom  some  cows, 
exceeded  that  from  the  first  in  the  proportion  of  six- 
teen to  one.  In  other  cows,  however,  and  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  disproportion  was  not  quite 
so  great;  but  in  no  case  did  I  find  it  fall  short  of  the 
ratio  of  eight  to  one.  Probably,  upon  an  average  of 
a  great  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to  run  at  the 
ratio  of  ten  or  twelve  to  one* 

The  circumstance  that  chiefly  occasioned  a  varia- 
tion' in  regard  to  these  proportions  was,  the  neamefs 
or  distance  from  the  time  of  calving;  for,  in  all  cases, 
the  milk  of  the  same  cow  was  thinner  immediately 
after  calving,  than  at  a  greater  distance  from  it;  and 
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^be  dUpfopoFtion  between;  tb^  first  and  th?  la^t  dcawn 
was  also  mach  grealer  sooa  after  calving  than  at  a 
lopr&clistwt  period*  As  tbis  flush  of  milk  occasioned 
by  that  incident  abated^  it  became^  in  general^  thicker 
and  xhore  uniform  in  its  quality^  so  tha,t  if  within  a 
fortnight  after  calving  the  proportio^i  of  cream  from, 
the  first  and  the  laat  drawn  cups  'were  a&  sixteen  to 
one,  it  is  probable  that  at  the  end  of  six  or  nine 
lackonths  the  disproportion .  in  that  cow's  milk  wquU 
not  he  more  than  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

But  these  variations  do  not  take  place  in  the  same  ^ 
proportion  in  ev^ry  cow;  on  the  contrary,  the  milk  of. 
some  cowa  at  all  tintes  vajciei  more  ia  this  respect  than 
that  of  others;  so  that  in  this  case,  4s  in  most  others,, 
the  nature  of  the  breed,  and,  the  individual  idiosyncracy 
of  the  ^nipiaJ^  must  both  be  a4veited  to  before  ^xkf 
certain  conclusioi^s  cs»i  be  drawn» 

But  if  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  cream 
obtained  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  milk- 
ing be  great,  the  variation  in  point  of  the  qualiSyoi 
that  cream  is  still  greater.  In  the  first  drawn  cup, 
especially  when  the  difference  in  the  quantity  was  very 
great,  the  cream  upon  it  was  only  a  thin  tough  film; 
thinner,  and  perhaps  whiter  than  the  paper  on  which 
I  write;,  in  the  last  drawn  cup,  it  was  of  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  consistence,  and  of  a  glowing  richnefs  of  eo* 
lour  that  no  other  kind  of  cream-  is  ever  found  to 
pofsefs. . 

The  difference,  in  the  quality  of  tb^  milk  that  rcn 
mained  after  the  cream  was  separated,  was  perhapa 
s^till  greater  than  what  respects  either  the  quality  or 
tihe  quality  of  the  cream.    The  milk  in  the  first  drawB 
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<;up  was  a  thin  bluish  liquid,  appearing  as  if  a  verf 
large  proportion  of  water  had  been  blended  with  ordi»- 
nary  milk;  that  in  the  last  drawn  cup  was  of  a  thick 
consistence,  yellow  colour,  and  rich  taste,  more  re^ 
•embling  cream  than  milk  in  all  respects,  only  sweeter 
to  the  taste,  and  lefe  oily  upon  the  palate* 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  person 
who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loses  a  little  milk, 
loses  more  than  •is  usually  suspected;  for  if  he  leaves 
behind  only  half  a  pint  of  milk  that  might  have  been 
obtained,  he  loses,  in  fact,  as  much  cream  as  would 
have  been  yielded  by  about  six  or  eight  pints  at  thfc 
beginning,  and  loses,  besides,  that  portion  of  the 
cream  which  alone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour 
to  his  butter.  Many  other  useful  corollories  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  which  I  do  not  stop  to  enumerate; 
but  some  of  them  will  occur  in  the  sequel. 


SECOND  APHORISM. 

If  milk  be  put  into  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it  throws 
up  cream,  that  portion  of  cream  which  rises  first  to  the  Sur- 
face is  richer  in  quality,  and  greater  in  quantity,  than  what 
rises  in  a  second  equal  portion  of  time ;  and  the  cream  that 
rises  in  the  second  interval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity^ 
and  richer  in  quality^  than  what  rises  in  a  third  equal  space 
of  time;  and  that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  ao  on{ 
the  cream  that  rises  decreases  in  quantity,  and  declines  in 
quality  continually,  as  long  as  any  rises  to  the  surface. 

My  experiments  in  this  case  not  bavitig  been  made 
with  so  much  accuracy  as  in. the  former,  I  have  not 
fofeen  enabled  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  propor- 
tion that  takes  place  in  equal  portions  of  time:  but 
they  have  been  so  often  repeated  as  not  to  leave  any 
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room  ta  doubt  the  fact  j  and  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a 
fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  management  of  the 
dairy.  It  is  not  oertain^  however,  but  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  cream^  upon  the  whole,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  milk  by  taking  it  away  at  diflferent  times, 
but  the  procefs  is  so  troublesome,  as  not  to  be  coun^ 
terbalanced  by  the  increased  quantity  obtained,  if  in* 
deed  any  additional  quantity  be  thus  obtained,  which 
is  not  as  yet  fully  ascertained. 

But  where  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  the  principal 
object  aimed'  at,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  duly 
^ttendipg  tp  ^his  peculiarity. 

THIRD   APHORISM, 

Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
cream  that  ^it  actually  contains  than  milk  that  is  thinner, 
but  that  cream  is  of  a  richer  quality :  and  if  water  be  added 
to  that  thick  milk,  it  Will  afford  a  considerably  greater 
quantity  of  cream,  and  consequently  more  butter,  than  it 
vould  have  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure  j  but  its  quality 
;s  at  the  sax^e  time  greatly  debased « 

This  is  a  fact  that  every  person  attentive  to  a  d^iry 
must  have  remarked:  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
experiment  that  could  ascertain  either  the  precise 
amount  of  the  increased  quantity  of  cream  that  might 
be  thus  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the  decrease  of  its 
quality;  but  it  ascertains,  at  least,  the  effect  of  mix- 
ing water  with  the  milk  in  a  dairy;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  will  enable  attentive  persons  to  follow  that 
practice  which  they  shall  iiud  will  best  promote  tbeii" 
own  interest. 
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FOURTH    APHORISM. 

Milk  which  is  put  into  a  bucket^  or  other  proper  vefsel,  and , 
carried  in  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  be  much 
agitated,  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be  put  into  the  milk- 
.pans  to  settle  for  creamy  never  throws  up  dther  so  much  or 
so  rich  cream,  as  if  the  sanvs  milk  had  been  put  into  the 
milk-pans  directly  after  it  was  milked. 

In  this  case,  it  is  believed,  the  lofs  of  cream  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  and 
the  agitation  it  has  sustained  after  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  cow:  but  I  am  not  as  yet  in  pofsefsion  of 
any  experiments  that  sufficiently  ascertain  how  much 
i3  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  and  the  agitation  taken 
separately.  On  every  branch  of  agriculture  we  find 
that  experiments  are  wanting  at  each  step  that  we  ad» 
vance  in  our  inquiries.  The  labours  of  no  one  man, 
nor  indeed  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  who  wet^e 
to  devote  thie  whole  of  their  time  and  attention  to  these 
pursuits,  could  complete  the  whole:  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  inquirer  to  point  out,  as  he  goes  along,  where 
they  are  wanted  3  that  thus  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  inclination  for  such  pursuits  may  be 
directed  towards  proper  objects. 

From  these  fundamental  facts  respecting  the  dairy, 
many  very  important  corollaries  serving  to  direct  the 
practice  may  be  deduced;  among  which  we  shall  only 
stop  to  take  notice  of  the  following. 

Ursty  It  is  evidently  of  much  importance,  that  the 
cows  should  be  always  milked  as  near  to  the  dairy  as 
pofsible,  to  prevent  the  necefsity  of  carrying  and  cool- 
ing the  milk  before  it  be  put  into  the  dishes ;  and,  -as 
cows  are  mych  hurt  by  far  driving,  it  must  be  a  great 
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advantage  in  a  dairy  farm  Xo  have  the  prtncipal  grafs 
^elds  as  near  to  the  dairy  or  homestead  as  pofsible. 
J.n  this  point  of  view  also,  the  practice  of  feeding  cows 
in  the  bouse  rather  than  turning,  them  out  to- pasture 
in  the  fields  must  appear  to  be  obviously. beneficial. 

Second,  The  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of  all  the 
cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  vefsel,  as  it  is  milked, 
there  to  remain  till  the  whole  milking  be  finished^  be- 
fore any  part  of  it  is  put  ipta  the  milk-pans,  seems  to 
be  highly  injudicious,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lofs 
that  is  sustained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but  also, 
and  more  especially,  because  it  preveats  the  owqer  of 
the  dairy  from  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad 
cow's  milk,  so  as  to  enlightett  his  judgment  respect-* 
ing  the  profit  that  he  may  derive  from  each.  Without 
this  precaution,  he  may  have  the  whole  of  his  dairy* 
produce  greatly  debased  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow^ 
for  years  together,  without  being  able  to  discover  it, 
as  I  have  already  bad  occasion  to  illustrate,,  page  165. 
A  better  practice  therefore  would  be,  to  have  the  milk 
drawn  from  e;ach  cow  separately  put  into  the  cream-* 
ing-pans  as  soon  as  milked,  without  beiQg  ever  mixed 
with  any  other:  and  if  these  pans  were  all  made  of 
such  a  size  as  to  be  able  to  contain  the  whole  of  one 
cow's  milk,  each  in  a  separate  pan,  so  that  the  careful 
dai  (an  excellent  provincial  word  denoting  the  perijon 
who  has  the  chief  concern  in  a  dairy,  without  distinc- 
tion of  gender)  would  thus.be  able  to  remark,  without 
trp4ble  of  any  sort,  the  quantity  of  milk  afforded  by 
each  cow  every  day,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
that  cow's  milk.  And  if  the  same  cow's  milk  were 
always  to  be  placed  on  the  same  part  of  the  shelf,  bavn 
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rng'tfae  name  of  the  cow  written  beneath  the  stand, 
tliere  never  could  be  tbe  smallest  dtfficoity  in  ascer- 
taining which  of  the  cows  it  was  the  owner's  interest 
to  dispose  x>f,  and  which  of  them  he  ought  to  keep 
and  breed  from^ 

-  Third*  If  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  of  a  very 
fine  qualiiy^  it  will  be  advisable,  nol  only  to  rgect 
entirely  the  milk  of  all  those  cows  which  yield  cream 
of  a  had  quality,  but  also  in  every  case  to  keep  the 
milk  that  is  fifst  drawn  from  the  cow  at  each  milking 
entirely  separate  from  that  which  is  got  last ;  as  it  is 
obvious,  if  this  be  not  done,  thequaiity  of  the  butter 
must  be  greatly  debased,  without  much  augmenting 
its  quantity^  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  quality  of 
the  butter  will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  small-, 
nefs  of  the  proportion  of  the  last  drawn  milk  that  is 
retained;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  be  singularly  nice 
in  this  respect,  will  do  well  to  retain  a  very  small 
proportion  only  of  the  last  drawn  miik. 

, To. those  owners. of  dairies  who  have  profit  only  in 
view,  it  must  be  ever  a  matter  of  trial  and  calculation, 
bow  far  it  will  be  expedient  in  them  to  carry  the  im- 
provement of  thequaiity  of  their  butter,  at  the  expence 
of  diminishing  its  quantity.  In  different  situations, 
prudence  will  point  out  different  kinds  of  practice  as 
most  eligible;  and  all  persons  must  be  left,  after  ftiak- 
ixig  accurate  trials,  to  determine  each  for  himself.  It 
is  Ukewise  a  matter  of  some  importance,  to  determine 
in  what  way  the  inferior  milk  that  is  thus  set  apart, 
where  fine  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  profit;  In.  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the  peo- 
ple have  adopted  a  practice,  merely  from  considera- 
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tions  of  convenience  and  economy^  without  thinking 
of  the  improvement  of  thebutter^  which  answers  many 
good  purposes.  As  the  rearing  of  calves  is  there  a 
principal  object  with  the  farmer,  every  cow  is  allowed 
to  suckle  her  own  calf  with  a  portion  of  her  milk,  the 
remainder  only  being  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy. .  To  give  the  calf  the  proportion  allotted  to  it 
regularly,  it  is  separated  from  the  cow,  and  put  into  a 
small  inclosure  made  for  that  exprefs  purpose  on  eveiy 
farm,  along  with  all  the  other  calves  belonging  to  that 
farm.  At  regular  times,  all  the  cows  are  brought  to 
the  door  of  this  small  inclosure,  where  the  young  ones 
fail  npt  to  meet  them.  Each  calf  is  then  separately 
let  out,  and  runs  directly  to  its  mother,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  suck  till  the  dairy-maid  judges  that  it  has 
had  enough, .  when  she  orders  it  to  be  driven  away, 
having  previously  shackled  the  hinder  legs  of  the  mo- 
ther, by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to 
^tand  till.  Boys,  who  attend  for  that  purpose,  drive 
away  the  calf  with  switches,  and  return  it  into  the  in- 
closure, while  the  dairy  maid  milks  off  what  was  left 
by  the  calf.  They  proceed  iq  this  manner  until  the 
whole  of  the  CQws  are  milked  $  and  thus  do  they  ob- 
tain a  sipall  quantity  of  milk,  it  is  true,  but  that  milk 
is  of  an  exceeding  rich  quality;  which,  in  the  hands 
of  such  of  the  natives  as  know  how  to  manage  it^  is 
manufactured  into  the  richest  marrowy  butter  that 
can  be  any  where  met  with.  This  richnefs  of  the 
Highland  butter  has  been  long  remariied,  and  has  been 
very  universally  ascribed  to  the  old  grafs  that  the  cows 
feed  upon  in  those  remote  glens;  but  it  is  in  fact 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  practice  h(sre  described. 
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iBirhich  has  long  prevailed  in  those  districts.  Whether 
a. similar  practice  could  be  economically  adopted  else*- 
where^  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say;  but^  doubtkfe, 
other  secondary  uses  might  be  found  for  the  milk  of 
inferior  quality*  On  some  occasions,  it  might  be  con* 
verted  into  butter  of  a  secondary  quality;  on  others,  it 
might  be  sold  sweety  where  the  situation  of  the  fatm 
is  within  reach  of  a  town ;  and  in  other  situations  it 
might  be  converted  into  cheeses,  which,  by  being 
made  of  sweet  milk,  if  made  with  care  and  skill,  might 
be  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Other  uses  still  might  be 
devised  for  the  application  of  this  milk,  which  I  can* 
not  now  stop  to  enumerate. 

Although  I  do  not  mean  in  this  efsay  to  enter  pro* 
fefsedly  on  the  dairy  management  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cheeses,  it  is  necefsary,  for  the  purpose  here 
Stated,  and  other  considerations  that  will  soon  occur, 
to  suggest  a  few  hints  on  that  head,  so  nearly  con-r 
nected  with  the  object  of  our  present  discufsion.  It 
will  be  found,  when  it  comes  to  be  investigated,  that 
the  reasoning. usually  adopted  on  this  subject  is  in 
many  respects  erroneous.  It  is,  for  example,  very 
generally  supposed,  that  the  goodnqfs  of  cheese  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  its  rii^hnessy  by  which  is  meant,  the 
proportion  of  oily  matter,  whether  natural  or  advenU* 
tious,  that  it  contains;  nothing,  however,  is  more  cer^ 
tain,  than  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  sapor ,  the 
pleasant  relish  to  the  taste,  be  adopted  as  the  rule  for 
ascertaining  excellence,  pothing  can  be  more  cer>tain, 
than  that  this  doe?  not  depend  upon  this  circumstance, 
Parmesan  cheese  is  in  general  deemed,  in  respect  to 
^(^por,  among  tbe  best  kinds  of  cheese  that  are  madei[ 
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)Mit  it  contains  no  remarkable  profMnrtion  of  oily  mat** 
ter.  To  many  palates,  the  small  round  Dutch  cbeescB 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  tasle>  yet  these  ere  made  en«- 
tirdy  of  skimmed  milk. 

If  softnefs  to  the  fed,  and  that  kind  of  consistency 
which  appears  mellow- and  butyraceous,  be  the  rule 
for  ascertaining  the  richness  of  cheese,  neither  will 
this  be  found  to  depend  necefsariiy  upon  the  propor** 
tion  of  oily  matter  that  they  contain.  I  have  seen 
cheeses  made  of  skimmed  milk,  that  ate  exactly  Uke 
the  finest  kind  of  cream  cheese,  which  approaches  to 
the  taste  and  consistency  of  butter;  and  I  have  seen 
cheeses  made  entirely  of  cream,  which  had  much  less 
of  that  buttery  taste  and  appearan<;e  than  the  other. 
In  short,  much  more  depends  upon  the  skill  dnd  dex<- 
terity  of  the  operator,  than  on  the  quality  of  the  ma* 
terials.  Many  cheeses  are  made  in  England  of  as  rich 
milk  as  the  Stilton  cheeses,  which  seem  not  to  con^ 
tain  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  cream ;  and  I  had 
lately  occasion  to  notice,  that  a  great  many  cheesea 
are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  milk  with  the  Suffolk 
cheeses,  which  have  nothing  of  that  horny  hardnefs  and 
indigestible  quality,  fox  which  these  are  remarkable. 

If  the  taste  and  consistence  that  the  cheese  acquires 
when  acted  on  by^  heat  in  the  procefs  of  toasting  be 
afsumed  as  a  criterion  forjudging  of  its  richnefs,  nei-» 
ther  will  it  be  found  that  this  depends  upon  the  pro-* 
portion  of  cream  that  enters  into  their  composition. ' 
I  have  seen  very  indifferent  cheese  that  has  been  made 
of  skimmed  milk^  which  when  toasted  was  ridier  to 
the  taste,  and  more  soft  in  consistence,  than  Stilton 
cheese.  '  And  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  hoase  » 
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rouj^d  Dutcb  ^kitn^^mUk  cheese^  that  when  toaated  ap** 
p«ars^  richer  ^nd  more  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  moBi 
persons  who  have  tasted  it>  than  very  excelknt  North 
Wiltshire  cheeae,  which  is  deemed  anu^ig  the  best 
kinds  that  are  niade^  in  this  i^and. 

Frcmi  these  facts^  aed  many  other  considerations^  I 
am  satisfiec^  that  what  we  call  the  richneis  of  cheese 
depends  more  upon  the  particukr  procefs  adopted  in 
the  man^igement^  than  upon  the  materials  of  which 
the  cheeses  consist*  The  taste  of  Gloucester  and  that 
of  Cheshire  cheeses  are  very  different  from  each  other|» 
though  the  (|uality  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are  made, 
varies :  very  little*  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Stilton  and  Pannezan  cheeses^  though  the  vanity  of 
man,  desirous  to  coaceal  his^own  weakhefs,  is  forever 
disposed  to  attribute  thesQ  peculiarities  to  soil,  or  pasr 
ture,  or  other  circumstances  that  seem  to  throw,  the 
blalne  of  want  of  succefe  from,  off  his  own  shoulders. 
It  is  even  so  with  regard  to  butter  also^  the  excetkneck 
of  which,  in  every  district  where  fine  butter  is  made,, 
is  universally  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  pastures,, 
though  it  is  a  .fact  well  known,  that  take  a  skilful 
dairy  maid  from  that  district  ii^to  another  where  no 
good  butter  is  usually  made,  and  where,  of  course, 
the  pastures  are  deemed  yery  unfavouraMe,  she  will 
mfJse  butter  as  good  as  she  used  to  do;  and  bring  one 
from  this  last  district  unto  the  other,  and  she  will  find 
that  she  cannot  make  better  butter  there  thaa  she  did 
before,  unkfs  she  takes  lefaons  from,  the  servants -or 
others  whom  she  finds  there.  I  have  frequently, 
knowfi  instaaces  of  this  kind.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  in  th^ .  manufacture  of  beer.    Fvom  the  very 
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same  tnalt  put  into  the  hands  of  a  dozeh  of  brewers 
in  different  districts^  you  shall  have  as  many  kinds  of 
beef,  totally  distinct  from  each  other;  and,  perhaps, 
no  verbal  instructions  could  enable  one  of  these  per- 
sons at  the  first  to  make,  of  that  malt,  beer  of  a  simi** 
lar  sort  to  that  of  the  other.  In  matters  of  this  8ort> 
a  very  great  diversity  is  produced  by  cifcumstancetf 
Apparently  of  the  most  trivial  kind. 

Respecting  the  management  of  milk  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  cheese,  I  beg  leave  farther  to  suggest  the  fol- 
k)wing  partioular,^  as  a  proper  object  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  viz.  whether  the  quantity  of  caseous  mat- 
ter afforded  by  milk  be  necefsarily  connected  with  the 
'proportion  of  cream  which  that  milk  contains,  or 
whether  it  depends  upon  some  other  principle  not 
hitherto  investigated?  Without  pretending  to  decide 
on  this  question,  I  feel  myself  strongly  inclined  to 
believe,'  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
cream.  It  is  well  known,  that  cow's  milk,  which 
always  throws  up  more  cream,  and  that  of  a  much 
richer  quality  than  ewe's  milk,  and  still  more  so  than 
goat's  milk,  does  in  no  case  afford  half  the  proportion 
of  cheese  that  either  ewe's  or  goat's  milk  affords. 
Nor  can  this  singular  tendency  of  ewe  milk  to  yield  a 
great  proportion  of  curd  be  attributed  to  its  superior - 
thicknefs;  for  the  milk  of  particular  cows  may  some- 
times be  had^  that  is  thicker  and  richer  than  ewe 
milk;  but  it  always  affords  a  much  smaller. propor- 
tion of  curd.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  skimmed 
milk  yields  nearly,  if  not  entirely^  as  much  cheese  as 
the  same  quantity  of  the  same  cow's  milk  does  when 
the  cream  has  not  been  separated  from  it.    In  short 
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cream,  or  the  oily  portion  of  the  milk,  seems  not  to 
be  convertible  into  curd  at  all;  a  portion  of  it  only  is 
entangled .  among  the  curd,  while  another  portion  of 
it  is  carried  off  with  the  serum,  or  whey,  from  which 
it  may  be  afterwards  recovered  in  the  form  of  butter, 
as  is  wdl  known  in  many  countries  by  the  name  of 
whey-buttcT,  That  butter  is  indeed  of  a  quality  much 
inferior  to  butter  obtainedfrom  cream,  but  this  miay 
be  occasioned  by  the  particular  circumstances  in  the 
procefs  for  making  cheese ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im* 
pofsible,  that  by  attending  to  the  proceis  with  a  view 
to  this  particular,  the  quality  of  that  whey-butter 
might  be  much  improved.  In  short,  it  appears  pro- 
bable to  me,  that  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  parts 
of  the  milk,  are  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
;nay  be  obtained  separately,  without  much  affecting 
the  quantity  of  each,  or  even  perhaps  the  qualities  of 
either,  were  the  dairy  procefs  sufficiently  understood* 
On  the  whole,  these  considerations  induce  me  to  susJ- 
pect,  that  it  might  be  found,  upon  a  careful  investi- 
gation, that  the  refuse  milk,  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  in  making  the  best  butter,  would 
be  equally  proper,  or  very  nearly  so,  for  the  making 
of  cheese,  as  if  no  such  separation  had  taken  place.-— 
I  therefore  recommended  this  as  a  very  proper  object 
of  inquiry;  but  trust  that  the  reader  will  carefully  dis- 
criminate between  these  suggestions  grounded  on  pro- 
bability only,  and  the  directions  that  are.grounded  on 
well  authenticated  facts. 

Fourth,  If  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  attended  to,  it  will  be  necefsary  not  only 
to  separate  the  first  from  the  last  drawn  milk,  but 
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also  to  take  noticing  but  the  cream  that  is  ^rst  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  best  milk;  as  it  is  this  first  rising 
cream  that  is  of  the  prime  quaKty.  The  remainder  of 
the'  milk^  which  will  be  still  sweet,  may  be  either 
employed  fpr  the  purpose  of  making  sweet -milk 
cheeses,  or  may  be  allowed  to  stand  to  throw  up 
cream  for  making  butter  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  direct. 

Fifth.'  From  the  above  facts  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive,  that  butter  of  the  very  finest  quality  can 
only  be  obtained  from  a  dairy  of  considerable  ex- 
lent,  when  judiciously  managed;  for,  when  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  each  cow's  milk  can  be  set 
apart  for  throwing  up  cream,  and  when  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  that  creatn  can  be  reserved  as  of 
the  prime  quality,  it  follows,  that  unlefs  the  quantity 
of  milk  were,  upon  the  whole,  veiy  considerable,  the 
quantity  of  prime  cream  produced  would  be  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  while  for  manufacturing 
separately.. 

Sidcth.  From  these  premises,  we  are  led  to  draw  a 
conclusion  extremely  different  from  the  opinion  that 
is  commonly  ^nter*tained  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  very  best  butter  could  only 
be,  with  economy,  made  in  those  dairies  where  the 
making  of  cheese  is  the  principal  object.  The  reasons 
are'  obvious :  —  If  only  a  sniall  portion  of  the  milk 
ought  to  be  set  a[part  for  butter,  all  the  rest  may  be 
made  into  cheese  while  the  milk  is  yet  warm  from  the 
cow,  and  perfectly  sweet;  and  if 'only  that  portion  of 
cream  which  rises  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours 
sifter  milking  is*  to  be  reserved  for  butter,  the  rich  milk 
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Vhich  is  left  after  that  cream  is  separated,  being  stiH 
Nearly  quite  sweet,  Inay  be  converted  into  cheese  with 
MS  great  advantage  neatly  a^  the  newly  drawn  liiilk 
itself. 

.  Nbr  does  what  I  hefe  observe  tend  to  invalidate  the 
justnefs  of  the  commonily  received  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  which-  will  in  geileral  be  just,  according  ^  tb 
tl|e  usud  practice  of  dairy  owners  in  any  part  of  Bri^ 
tarn;  tinder  whose  system  of  management  the  making 
of  good  butter  and  good  cheese  in  the  same  dairy  is 
impracticable*  For,  where  the  whole  milk  is  set  apart 
for  separating  cream,  and  the  whole  of  the  cream  is 
separated,  the  milk  must  of  necefeity  be  turned  souf 
before  it  is  made  into  cheese ;  and  I  believp  that  no 
best  cheese  can  be  made  froth  milk  that  has  odce  at-> 
tained  that  6tate< 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known,  that  the  spon- 
taineous  separation  of  cream  and  the  production'of  but-*- 
tcr  is  never  effected  but  in  consequence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  dcid  in  the  milk;  and  the  formation  of  that  acid 
is  accelerated  by  the  separation  of  fixed  air,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  carbonic  acid  air,  from  the  milk,  which 
is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstances  not  usually 
adverted  to.  This  fact  I  had  occasion  to  discovef 
during  a  course  of  esiperiments  on  milk  that  I  made 
a  great  many  years  ago,  and  that  I  have  above  alluded 
to;  which  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circunri'^ 
stances. 

Having  remaiited,  that  of  tw6  tea-cups.  Which  con- 
tained milk  that  I  knew  to  be  of  the  same  quality  b5^ 
previous  experiments,  one  had  the  cream  upon  it  at 
aae  time  <^  a  consistence  different  ixoca  the  other; 
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and  being  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this  v^natib%  I 
tasted  the  milk  in  each  of  the  tea^ctips,  and  found 
one  of  them  sehsibly:  more  ^cid  than  the  other.    A 
bit  of  newly  slaked  lime   having   been  accidentally 
nearer  to  one  of  the  cups  than  to  th§  Other,  I  began 
to  suspect^  that  it  might  be  oco^fion^d  by  this  oir* 
cumstance.     With  a  view  .to  ■  i|sc6haiy)i  .this  fac^   I 
instantly  caused  two  tea-cups  tci  be  filled  with  ^qua! 
quantities  of  the  same  milk>  and  immersed  onHrofthe 
teacups  up  to  the  brim  in  a  quantity  of  quicklime 
that  had  been  so  long  slaked  as  to  have  acqatred  tb^ 
sanae  temperature  with  the  aif^.b^t  was  nat  3reti  be- 
come nearly  effete;  the  other  tea-cttp  was  placed^  in 
the  same  apartment^  at  the  distaifiee^  of  s^ioid  a- yarsi 
from  the  former.    The  result  waa^  that  in  th^  couoit 
of  twelve  hours  the  milk  in  the  tea-cup  placed:  among 
the  lime  tasted  so  sensibly  sourer  than. the. ^jther^  that 
of  near  adozen  of  persons  who  were  deeired  toclasfte 
them,  without  knowing  fo^. what  purpose^:  e^ery  one 
of  them  pronounced  it  incontestibly  .the:  sourest*     The 
dreani  also  was  more  perfectly  separated  iromittbaii 
the  pthen    .     ^    .,         .    .      ...  .       ;  ,.    i 

I  did  not  repeat  th^  converse^  of  this  expeiiment> 
not  having  had  conveniei^cies  at. the  time  Amt  the  pnx>i 
pose;  but  I  have  npt  a  dpu1>t>  that  w^re  srilk  fdiaoed 
in  a  vefsel  filled  with  m^hitic  air^  the  acidification  of 
tlie  milk  would  be  retardt^d^  and  the  separatioBf  of  \bt 
cream  of  course  postponed.  But  be  this  as  it  ma^^^^  it 
is  a  cer^m  fact,  tha^  neither  cfeafti  npf  btitteri.can  be 
obtained  from  milk,  till  Some  portion  of  aC^id  be  frm* 
duced  in  it.  It  is  in  consequence  .of  thts>  that  wbeif 
fanciful  peof^e  attempt  to  churn  milk,  newly,  drawo.. 
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from  the  eow,  the  operation  must  be  continued  until 
this  acid  be  generated,  and  of  course  the  churning 
must  be  protracted  much  longer  than  would  have  beet^ 
neceisary  under  other  circumstances,  and  this  always 
teods  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  butter.'  Now,  aa 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  deteriorate  the  quality  c^ 
eheese,  as  acidity  in  the  milk  from  which  it  is  made, 
it  must  follow,  that  when  cream  is  separated  from  it 
191  the  usual  way  for  making  butter,  tlie  miik  must 
have  attained  such  a  degree  of  acidity  as  to  prove 
highly  detrimental.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  destruc* 
live  practice  to  make  bu^tter  in  a  cheese  dairy  after  the 
usual  mannei*;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  the  practice 
above  recommended. 

But^  as  it  is  not.  probable  that  many  persons  could 
be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the  very 
finest  butter  made  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out 
at. such  a  price  as  to  indemnify  an  ordinary  dairy 
owner  who  should  take  so  extraordinary  a  method  to 
recommend  himself  to  publie  notice,  for  his  trouble 
in  making  it,  these'  hints  are  thrown  out  merely  Co 
satisfy^  the  curious  in  what  way  butter  pofsefsing  that 
superior  degree  <)f  excellence  maybe  obtained,  if  they 
choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  it:  but  for  an 
ordinary  market  I  am  satisfied,  from  experience  and 
attentive  observation,  that  if,  in  general^  about  half 
the  milk  be  separated  at  each  milking,  and  the  re*» 
mainder  only  be  set  up  for.  producing:  cream,  and  if 
that  mi&  be  allowed  to  stand  to  throw  up  the  wbol^ 
of  its  cream,  even  till  the:  milk  tastes  perceptibly 
sourish,  and  if  that  cream  be  afterwardtv  carefully  mar 
naged,  the. butter  thus  obtainjodwill  be  of  a^iqu^lity 
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greatly  superior  to  what  can  be  usually  obt^iHed  a^ 
market^  and  its  quantity  not  considerably  lefs  thaft  if 
the  whole  of  the  milk  had  been  set'  apart  fiir  produl3ing 
cream.  This,  therefore,  is  the  practice  that  I  should 
recommend,  as  most  likely  to  suit  th'^  frugal  farmerjf 
fld  his  butter,  though  of  a  superioi*  quality,  could  be 
afforded  at  a  price  that  would  always  insure  it  a  rapid 
sale. 

Another  advantage  would  result  from'  this  practice^ 
which  might  in  some  cases  prove  highly  benisficial'; 
for  thus,'  it'  is  probable,  might  some  particular  tastel9 
of  milk,  that  at  times  affect  it  and  greatly  deteriorate 
the  butter,  be  entirely  got  tnd  of,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  experiment. 

In  the  course  of  the  set  of  experiments  on  milk 
above  alluded  tb,  I  perceived,  that  the  milk  from  one 
cow  tasted  exactly  as  if  salt  had  been  put'  into  it. 
Upon  inquiry  respecting'  the  cause  of  thi^  peculiarity, 
I  was  informed,  that  the  cow  in  question  had  mtfsied 
calf  that  season,  and  was  still  continued  in  milk  over 
the  whole  yearj  and  I  was  farther  told,  that  a  salt 
taste  was  very  frequently  perceptible  in  milk  of  thii 
kind.  Having  tasted  some  of  the  last  dravvn  rniHc 
however,  I  found  it  was  perfectly  sweet,  and  that  the 
faiilk  of  the  first  drawn  cup  was  excefsivelyisalt.  This 
particular  strongly  roused  my  attention;  and,  with  a» 
view  to  discover  how  much  of  the  milk  was  affected 
with  that  salt  taste,  I  caused  the  whole  of  the  milk  to 
be  drawn  from  the  cow  into  tea-cups  one  after  the  other; 
and,  having  examined  theiili  in  the  order  they  were 
drawn,  I  found  that  the  first  cup  was  the  saltest  of  any, 
i|nd  that  this  tasie  gradually  abated  in  each  succeeding 
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cup  tiU  about  the  middle,  where  it  totally  disappeared^ 
It  ia  probable,  tfaat  the  nauseous,  taste  from  cabbages^ 
Inmips,  garlic,  &c»  may  affect  the  milk  after  the  same^  / 
manner;    but  other  avocations   prevented    me   from    ^ 
ji>ringing  it  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Before  I  leave  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  shall 
^ust  begJeave  to  notice^  that  the  spontaneous  separa- 
jtions  of  milk,  and  the  circumstances  that  may  a0ect 
them^  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  ever  been  suffici** 
ently  adverted  to,  and  of  course  are  not  understood;. 
I  shall  therefore,  I  hope,  be  excbsed  for  throwing  ont 
z,  few  suggestions  tending  to  lead  to  useful  investiga** 
tions  on  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 

Milk  seems  to  consist  of  four  principal  ingredients^ 
viz.  first,  an  oily  matter,  which  may  be  separated  in 
the  form  of  cream  or  butter; 

Second,  a  caseous  matter,  which  may  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  curd  and  cheese; 

Third,  a  saccharine  matter,  which  has  never  yet 
been  exhibited  in  its  concrete  state,  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which,  in  its  diluted  state,  it  always 
jrushes  forward  into  the  acetous  fermentation:  and, 

Fourth,  a  serous  or  .watery  part^  which,  probably, 

:ts  .nothing  else  than  pure  water  impregnated  with  some 

pi  the  .other  ingredients.'     This  is  separated  in  the 

form  of  whey,  and  a  thiq^  almost  culourlefs  liquor  ob- 

.  jtaiped  from  sour  milk. 

Part  of  the  saccharine  matter  ^eems  to  be  entangled 
4n,  and.  carried, off  with  the  cream;  and  a  part  of  it 
^Uo  is  in  like  manner  entangled  in^  and  carried  off  in 
ihe  curd,  and,  no  doubt,  .contributes  considerably  to 
>he  sapor  t>r  flavour  both  of  b\\tter  and  cheese:,  but  by 
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hr  the  gfddtest  ^t6pr<$itioti  of  that  saccharine  malter  U 
always  carried  off  in  the  sernm,  with  whieh  it  is  evi* 
atenftly  inore  intiinatdy  blended  than  with  any  of  the 
other  ingredients. 

This  saccharine  part  never  is  so  cWrly  developed  as 
5n  whey,  where  that  has  been  ohtained  from  imlk^ 
ilito  whieh  the  rennet  hsLd  been  pdt  immediately  an  it 
%as  drawn  from  the  cow.  For, '  in  this  case,  ibe  time 
that  has  elapsed  before  it  can  be  separated  from  the 
curd  is  so'short,  that  it  has  scarcely  run  into  the  ate- 
%oas  ftr»ieritation  at  all^  and  the  fiuid  is  then  so  fully 
tmpt^egn^ted  ^th  suga'r,  as  to  taste  extremely  sweet; 
and  there  cart  be  no  doubt,  thsit  it  might  be  appKed 
4o  some  very  usefill  purposes  in  economy  and  arts,  did 
we  know  sufficiently  well  how  to  retard  the  fermenta- 
tion before  it  gets  into  the  acetous  state.  The  oitly 
ftlbde  adoptied  in  this  country  to  retard  this  procefi  is, 
to  boil  the  whey  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
burd;  a  practice  adopted  on  many  occasions  with  con- 
siderable advantage;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  that 
boiled  whey  will  be  as  aweet  after  having  been  kept 
twelve  hburs,  tts  the  same  whey  unboiled  wouk)  be  in 
two  hours.  * 

The  savages  however,  as  ^e  are  pleaded  to  call  the 
Hufsian  Tartars,  have  outrun  us  in  this  respect;  and> 
by  a  procefs  that  has  never  been  so  well  described 
as  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  us,  they  obtain  a 
nourishing  fermented  liquot  still  in  its  vinous  state, 
which  they  call  h&miss,'  which*  is  capable  of  intoxi* 
bating  those  who  drink  it,  like  beerj  atid  afibrds  a 
Vinous  spirit  "by  distillation.  The  natives,  of  the  island 
of  Iceland  al^  make  from  whey  a  vinous  itittl^tk^atiK^^ 
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liquor^  ,wfaicii  tbey  call  Mra^^  that  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  by  them. 

With  usthe  saccharine  part  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost  as  a  nutritious  substance^  both  in  whey  and  butter- 
milk, in  consequence  of  its  being  allowed  to  run  too 
for  into  the  acetous  fermentation  before  it  be  used. 
In  the  making  of  butter,  this,  as  I  have  showed,  is 
a  neoefsary  consiequence  to  a  certain  degree,  because 
the  butter  cannot  be  iseparated  before  that  acidity  pre- 
vails; but  etTjen  when  first  separat^Kd,  much  of  it  still 
retains  its  saccharine  quality;  and  could  it  be  thus 
arrested,  it  must  prove  a  food  highly  nutritious  to  ani- 
mals of  every  sort,  I  beg  leave  therefore  to  recom- 
mend this,  as  a  proper  object  for  experiment  and  elu- 
cidatibn,  to  such  of  Riy  readers  as  take  pleasure  in 
philosophical  researches.  The  liquor  is  too  thin  to 
admit  of  retarding  the  fermentation  by  the  procefs  of 
inspissation»  Boiling,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case, 
only  retards  the  rapidity  of  the. fermentation  a  little. 
Perhaps  some  good  might  be  obtained  by  neutralising 
the  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  it  in  the  first  place  from  ope-r 
rating  as  a  levcn  (I  have  no  other  word);  and  if  that  - 
neutralised  product  could  be  made  of  a  nutritioua  qua- 
lity, or  at  least  not  in  any  respect  noxious,  some  good 
wouM  thus  be  gained. 

From  the  experiment  above  stated  it  appears,  that 
during  the  procefs  of  fermentation  of  milk,  as  of  malt 
and  other  vegetable  substances  ^hen  properly  diluted 
with  water^  a  portion  of  fixed  air  is  evolved  from  it, 
and  the  acidification  of  milk  is  accelerated  by  any  cir- 
cumstance that  promotes  that  evolution  of  air;  of 
dourse,  it  .onghl  to  be  retarded  by  any  circumstance 
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that  reta)rds  the  Qixuirsion;of  air^  exactly,  as  havens  ia. 
every  procefs  of  fermenting  liquors.  It  is  upon  thi» 
principle  that  we  are.  to  account  for  the  necefsity  of 
bunging  up  fermenting  liquors  quite  close  after  the 
fermentation  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  have  afti- 
xnilated  a  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  into  a  vi^ 
nous  state;  for^  if  this  wjcre  omitted^,  the  vinous  fer-< 
mentation  would  be  soon  finished^  and  the  acetous^ 
fermentation  would  b^gin-  before  the  yinous  procefe^ 
had  been  properly  completed.  By  bunging  up  the 
liquor  clo^e  when  in  this  state,  the  vinous  procefs  ia 
checked/  The  fixed  air  that  is  evolved,  not  being  at 
liberty  to  fly  off,  acts  upon  the  liquor  stronglyi  and 
the  vino^s  procefs  goes  on  so  slowly,  that  the  liquor 
may  in  most  cases  be  kept  for  years  before  the  acetous 
fermentation  begins,  during  all  which  time  the  vinous 
procefs  is  going  forward :  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  <ian  fermented  liquors  ever  be  made  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  tb^y  ^re  sus-jy* 
ceptible,  ' 

.  The  vinous  procefs  of  milk  then  (for  that  \\,  can  be 
converted  into  a  vinous  liquor  is  und€;niable)  can  only^ 
in  my  opinion^  be  perfected  by  a  proceia  of  the  same 
sort.  The  difficulty  ^s^^m^  tp  be,  that  the  prpcefs  is 
too  rapid,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  fermentation 
of  malt  liquors  in  warm  climatt^s,  in  which  good  malt 
liquor  cannot  be  made.  Nothing  seems  to  be  so  likdy 
to  retard  this  procefs  in  milk,  as  to  cool  it  as  quickly. 
$fter  it  is  drawn  from  the  cowias  pofsibl^;  for  that- 
natural  heat  pusbes.its  fermentation  rapidly  forward  at. 
die  beginning.  For  an  experiment:  l^td  small  por*. 
4pn  of  milk,  gs  soqn  as  it  js.drwn^  bc.piit  JQlQiM 
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bottle^'  ^d  that  foottie  ii^Uiiitljr  iumiersed  in  waAct 
cteled'to  the  freezing  point,  by  having  some  pieces 
of  ice  difsplving  in  it.  When  it  has  remained  there 
so  long  as  to  have  acquired  the  itemperatwe  of  the 
Water^  let  it  be  taken  out,  and  in^i^lly  corked;  aa  close 
as  pofsible,  fixii^  the  cork  down  with  a  wire,  and  then 
dipping  the  whole  of  the  cork^  and  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  into  melted  wax^so  as  totally  to  exclude 
accefs  to  the  air;  and  then  pvitting  the  bottle  into  a 
cool  cellar>  let  it  stand  there, for  a  Qonsiderable  time^ 
to  observe  the  result.  I  should  advise,  that  ^ot  lefs 
thto  a  dozen  of  botUes  should  be  treated  thus  for  the 
first  experiment,  one  of  which  should  be  opened  at  the 
end  of  each  month  till  the  whole  be  finished.  I  api 
pr^hend  the  result  would  be,  that  the  milk  would  con-r 
ttnue  sweet,  with  no  separation  of  cream,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  ci  time;  that,  by  degrees,  it  would 
acquite^a  vinous  taint  and  brisk  sbarpnefs  lik^  so^d 
fefmented  liquor,  which  would  gradually  acquire  an 
acid  taint;  probably  this  last  would  sooner  becom«i 
perceptible  than  in  vegetable  saccharine  vinous  liquors; 
but  it  would  be  more  pleasing  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the 
stomach  than  these  are.  If  so,  it  must  become  a  li- 
quor  extremely  palatable  and  nutritious.  The  prooefs 
of  making  stra  in  Iceland,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  some-*- 
what  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  I  here  recom-* 
mend;  and  Dr.  Thorkelih,  when  in  this  country^ 
spoke  of  that  liquor  with .  the  paost  rapturous  eulo-» 
giums.  . 

.  Could  .the  serous  part  of  the  tnilkalone  be.  obtained 
as  .sweet  as  tbe  whole  whentit;  comes,  froitv  the, cow,.  I 
sboifld  have  no  d(^.ubt  of  the  tesuJt  of  th^  above  procei% 
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being  m  there  stated.    But  what  efieet  might  be  pro« 
.  diiced  upoii  tiie  casecus  and .  djy  parts  of  the  mift^ 
which  evidemly  are  not^  so  liable  to  acquire  a  sow 
taint  as  the  other^  I  shall  not  pretmid  ta  saf* 

Could  a  kind  of  rennet  be  discovered  that  conveyed 
no  salt  taint  to  the  milk^  thare  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt^  that  whey  made  as  soon  as  poftible  sifter  .it 
^mes  from  thecow^  and  eocM  a&  socki  as  it  was 
(sepaf  ated  from  the  curd,  and  treated  exactly  as  recom^ 
mended  above  for  the  milk,  wocdd  aff<M*d  a  pleasi^ 
subacid  vinbus  liquor. 

By  a  pTOcefs  much  the  reverse  of  that  above  do- 
scribed,  the  inhabitants  of  Mid  Lothian,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  make  a  preparation  of  milky 
that  I  believe  is  scarcdy  known  any  where  else,  which 
affords  a  pleasing  and  nutf  ititious  arti<;le  of  food.  It 
is  there  known  by  the  name  of  G^rsWfhin  cream^ 
from  a  village  of  that  name,  where  I  presuitleit  ^m 
first  made.  It  is  hawked  daily  through  .the  streets  of 
that  metropolis  by  the  name  of  sweet-Gream^  The 
procefs  is  as  follows: 

Take  skimmed  milk  that  has  only  acquired  a  mode- 
rately  acid  taste;  put  it  in  an  upright  woodeti  vefsel 
(an  upright  churn  is  commonly  used)  having  js^itpidcet 
and  fofset  at  the  bottom;  place  that  in  a  tub  ^f  a  siite 
stlfficilflit  to  hold  it;  pour  hot  w^ter  i^to^ie'tub  ^tt 
it. rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  milk  in  the  containing 
vefsel.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  cloth^  to  keep  in  the 
heat.  In  a  few  hours  the  milk  separates  into  two 
parts;  the  upperpai^tafsutning^th^cotiststeneei^f  thick 
-^reani  that  has  ve^^y  tnudb<the  tadt<e  and'  appeamnce 
of  good  cre&m,  oiilyimoder^tely  acid  f/ tbe^dther  por^ 
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tion  that  remaitis  below  h  a  thin  watery  liquid^  which 
is  of  a  pungent  acid  taate^  and.  may  be  easily  let  off 
by  niean»  of  the  spicket;  this  liquid  is  then  called 
wigg.  The  cream  is  then  fit  for  use.  I  have  said 
above^  that  by  a  cettaiii'  pfocefe  «tim-milk  cheese  may 
be  made  to  afsume  the  taste  and  consistence  of  cream- 
cheeses;  but  I  know  no  preparation  of  milk  that  would 
be  so  deceptiOiiS'i»  this  whiofail  noyiF  mention;  for  no 
person  coidd  believe  that  it  did  not  consist  wholly  of 
veal  cream  that  fa^d  been  let  stand  till  it  became  acid. 
Much  of  the  goodnefs  of  this^  hpwsyer^  depends;  upon 
the  skill  of  the  maktr;.  a#  it  is  {neatly  affected  by  va** 
ijo^s  cirGumsjfeance(»>  fNirdcularly  the  dc^nee  of  hea^  to 
which  it  h  sabji^ciedy  9s%d  the  acidity  of  the  milk..-  It 
ifi  eaten  with  sogar  a$  .^  great  delicacy.  I  have  be^n 
lold^  ihat  in  Germany,  where  milk  is  a  more  favwrite 
diet  than  in.  England^  they  i^akeagreat  many  el^ant 
preparations  Irom  it* 


OT 


'  N.  B.  %  such  df  my  traders  as  maj  ke  inclined  U  fMnk  fhattie 
agi^icidmral  defarimeMt  of  Ms^sumher  .exaeds  its  just  proportiwy  / 
heg;kmve>t$fmpmk^  ftat.tiif  tfctra  ma^,ir  hekngs  m(Mri properlfto 
thftkifs^^ g/smral  ffysics  tbam  ugriaUture,,  and  that  it  <would  qf 
amrse  bavt  hen  placed  ratter  under  the  third,  or  miscellaneous  de- 
partment of  this  <worky  bad  it  not  been  judged  more  proper  not  to  sepa^ 
rate  it  from  the  agriculture  on  account  of  the  connexion. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION,  &C.  OF  INSECTS. 

'  '  '  •  * 

-    » ■  [Con^mni^  fi/tm  fagt  a^j.] 

i/ie  Earwig. 
<  sTo^he  EdiiQT  of  Recreations  m  J^riouUure^.  fSa*  -t 

SIR,  '   ".  '  ' 

'  ^The  flattering  attention  paid  to  fn^ 
first  little  efeay  has  emboldened  me  to  trouble  ytJtt 
again  witH  a  few  thooghts'  that  have  6c?curfed  lo  rai 
in  my  favourite  pursuit,  the  study  of  Entomology;  atid 
I  am  induced  to  do  it^  rather  from  a  hope  that  a  few 
imperfect  hints  may  excite  more  able  observers  to 
finish  the  subjisdts,  than  from  a  vain  ide^  that  any 
superficial  knowledge  of  my  own  should  prove  useftl 
to  the  public.  The  Swedes,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, have  far  outstripped  us  in  this  path  of  know- 
ledge; not  that  I  think  they  have  more  intrinsic  in- 
formation on  the  subject  than  my  own  countrymen; 
hut.tbey  appear  lefs  diffident,  and  more  eager  to  com- 
municatte  their  discoveries.  Few  indeed  are  the  writ* 
ers  on  the  history,  economy,  and  various  tran^orma- 
tions  of  insects,  the  principal  works  beirtg  generally 
confined  to  system  and  clafsificalion,  which,  although 
extremely  useful  in  their  way,  have  yet  been  too  much 
multiplied  of  late,  while  the  more  efsential  party  the 
attention  to  their  habits  and  mode  of  living,  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected.  To  attend  insects  minutely 
from  their  first  bursting  from  the  egg,  and  follow  them 
through  their  several  lAetamorphoses  until  they  arrive 
at  maturity  or  complete  their  perfect  state,  is  not  only 
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an  afduous,  but  in  many  eases. an  impracticabk  task;* 
and  therefore  some- of  our  most  common  insects  are 

J 

totally  unknown  in  their  primary  or  larva  state.    The' 
Musca  domes tica,  or  common  house  fly,  is  a  singular 
instance  bf  this;  for  very  few  are  acquainted  with  that 
animal  in  its  larva  state,  or  even  know  on  what  it 
feeds,  or  what  situations  it  iAhabits;  and  yet  the  fly 
itself  towards  autumn  becomes  a  pest  in  most  houses. 
The  Cinex  leeiularius,  or  bed  bug,  that  loathsome^ 
aad  yet  oommcm  inhabitant  of  great  cities,  is  known 
by  experience  to  propagate  and  increase  beyond  all 
bounds,  if  not' frequently  sought  after  and  killed,  sa 
that  a  bug*destroyer  is  become  a  trade  of  some  conae* 
quence,  and  ranks  at  least  with  the  rat*catcher,  and- 
etber  destroyers  of  vermin^  but  common  as  this  in* 
sect  is,  and  tormenting  to  many  thousands  of  people, 
hot  one  in  a  thousand,  I  will  venture  to  say,  knows- 
any  thing  of  its  habits  and  changes,  or  can  distinguish 
between  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  insect. 
As  a  noxious  animal  the  discrimination  is  unneceisary, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  use;  although  it  is  probable, 
that  what  may  be  poisonous  to  the  larva  will  have  no 
eflfect  on  the  perfect  insect,  and  vice  versa.    Another 
very  common  and  destructive  insect,  and  which  I  pro* 
{X>se  to  treat  bf  in  this  elsay,  is  the  Forficula  auricu^ 
laria,  of  the  scientific  authors,  by  the  French  called 
Le  Perce  Oreille^  by  the  Swedes  Orenuisky  which  sig- 
nifies the  wosm  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  English  earwigs 
The  form  of  this  insect,  added  to  a  mistaken  idea  re^ 
specting  it,  which  I  shall  moition  in  the  sequd,  may 
be  a  prindpial  cause  ai  \\A  being  so  little  attended  to^ 


y^ 


mid  yet'i^ba^e  few  tnieci»  niore<ieierving  attetilioiii} 
I  prediniiejttasxy  of  yonr  readers  will  be  muell  sarr« 
prised  to  find  that  the  ^axwtg  ts  ftirntshed  with  wiS6g0^ 
that  those,  wings  are  k^ge  atiA  beatiti&I>' -and  thai  oW 
of  :thehi  when- extended  would  nearl^r  eov^  thewhoicr 
inseet^  bnt  such  ts  thefaot,  and  ^ihsect'ipay  &er 
qttentljr  be  tAken  on  thdwitig'at  certain  seasons  of  ther 
year.  I  shall  endeavour  to  condense  what  has  be^*^ 
said  by  other  aiithors^  and  add  soine  few  bbaarvatioils' 
of  my  own  respecting  this  insect,  betog  very  anxio^. 
to  induoe  some  intelligent^  person  who  live^  in  i  the 
counftry  t6  piatsue  the  subject. 

The  insectsi  of  this  genus  a^e  well  distinguished  hf 
the  pincers  or  forceps  which  thev  bear  at  the  end  o£ 
tb^r  abdomens^  and  frdm  which*  tke  name  of  Forfi-^ 
culm  has  been  given  to  them.  The  reoidrfcable  name 
of  PMre  Oreilie,or^  as  we  call  it^  eartipig,  .originaled 
from  an  idea  that  it  intibdnced  itself  into  the  ears^ 
and  from  thence  penetrates  to  the  brain^  and  occasional 
deaths.  But  M.  GeoiTrey  justly  obsetves  that  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  anatomy  know  the  imix>&i-i 
biltty  of  such  an  introduction  into  the '  scuU^  because 
there  is  no  opening  whidh  communicates  with  it;  and 
that  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  fright  of  -sonttc  p^-r 
son,  who  by  chance  had  one  of  these  insects  in  his 
ear,  had  given  rise  to  this  ntlgar  error.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  more  s»# 
tisfactory  reason,  which  is  at  present  lost;  since  it 
bears  a  shnrlar  name  in  three  different  countries,  and 
in  three  different  languages.  With  respeclr  to  the 
pincers  which  the  earwig  carries  at  its  twl,  andrwith  ' 
whidi  il  afypedhP^viUing'to  defefid  kstl^  'tfae^saiiie'asu 
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tlior  obseiirves^  that .  they  are  not  so  formidable  as  thejr 
appear  to  be  at  first  sights  oot  bdng  of  sufficiient 
strength  to  produce  the  least  sensible  imprcision.  He 
knew  not  whether,  the  animal  makes  use  of  them  to 
defend  itself  from  other  insecta,  but  he  had  often  seen 
it  in  the  midst  of  an  ant  hill  seeking  to  fly^  without 
attempting  to* use  the  pincers  against  the  ants*  The 
celebrated  Swedish  naturalist  De  Geer  has  pursued 
this  subject  mu^tt  further;  and^  with  his  usual  accu-> 
racy  and  penetration^  has  given  so  curious  and  inte- 
resting an  account  of  the  earwig,  proving  its  history 
to  differ  from  that  of  every  other  insect  with  which  we 
are  acquainted^  that  I  trust  a-  compendium  of  it  wil| 
be  acceptable  to  your  readers.  He  observes  that  these 
insects  are  well  known^  but  particularly  to  gardeners^ 
who  have  often  reason  to  complain  (tf  them  for  the 
damage  they  do  to  wall^-fruit^  as  peaches^  nectarines^ 
and  apricots,  which  they  are  very  fond  of. 

The  earwig  breaks  from  the  egg  with  nearly  the 
same  figure  that  it  always  preserves,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wings,  which  are  produced  afterwards. 
It  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  earth  under  stones 
and  under  the  bark  of  half  decayed  trees. .  It  feeds 
on  various  s«(bstances,  but  it  is  principally  fond  of 
fruit. 

The  wing#  and  ely  tra^  or  wiilg  cases,  being  by  far 
this  most  curious  aiid  l€ast  kniow^  part  of  this  insect, 
I  shall  insert  the  full  description  of  them  from  De 
Geer.  The  two  elytra  kre  very  short,  and  extend  over 
but  a  small  part  of  the  body,  that^is  to  say,  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  They  form  a  long  square, 
the  posterior  part  being  truncated  or  cut  off  at  right 
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angles,  but  it  little  concave.  At  first  'sight  they  seair 
to  have  one  atticulation  nearly  at  the  extremity,  and 
appear  terminated  by  aii  6val  part  ornamented  with  a 
dirty  while  and  yellow  spotj  but  on  loosening  them 
from  the  body,  we  see  that  this  oval  part  with  the 
spot  is  a  portion  of  the  wing  itself,  which  pVojects 
fioui  under  the  elytra,  and  is  not  concealed  by  it. 
When  thje  insect  displays  its  wings,  they' extend  al- 
most to  the  eiid  of  the  abdomen,  Hut  when  inactive 
they  are  folded  in  a  little  packet,  and  brought  back 
under  the  elytra  in,  a  very  marvellous  manner.  In  un- 
folding the  wing  one  is  astonished  at  (ts  extent  and 
(ize,  iand  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  it  can  fifid  a 
place  .under  a  case  of  such  small  dimensions.  By 
Comparing  together  the  two  figures  annexed  of  the 
elytra  and  wing,  both  of  them  delineated  under  the 
'  same  lens,  the  disproportion  in  site  is  clearly  percep- 
tible.  -    ,  ■ 
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The  portions  of  the  wing  maiked  a  b  c  d  e  SLveof  sl 
scaly  substance,  the  rest  is  tnennbranous^  and  extre^elj^ 
thin  and  transparent.  The  part  d  is  that  which  appears 
from  under  the  elytra,  it  forms  the  extremity  of  the 
packet  when  the  Wing. is  folded. under  its  case.  The 
membranous  part  of  the  wing,  which  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  is  furnished  with  brown  nerves  very  delicate, 
which  proceed  from  the  part  c,  and  extend  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  wing,  so  that  they  are  ar- 
ranged like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  Between  these  nerves 
there  are  others  about  half  the  length,  which  extend 
from  the  circumference  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
wing  only.  All  these  nerves  are  crofsed  near  the  cir- 
ci^mference  of  the  wing  by  another  continued  nerve, 
which  takes  the  semicircular  form  of  the  wing,and  serves 
to  hold  it  well  extended,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

To  place  the  wing  under  the  elytra  it  is  fended  first 
lengthways  like  a  fan;  afterwards  it  is  refolded  in  two 
different  places  in  such  manner  that  the  folds  form 
three  portions  which  are  applied  one  over  the  other. 
The  first  fold  is  made  in  the  part  c,  which  is  the  centre 
from  whence  the  nerves  proceed,  as  before  mentioned; 
the  wing  is  furnished  as  it  were  with  an  binge.  The 
other  fold  is  produced  near  the  middle  of  th^  membra^ 
nous  part,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  demi  nerves, 
on  which  account  the  nerves  hare  at  that  place  the 
small  scaly  enlargements  marked  in  the  curved  line 
f  gf  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  folding.  From 
this  arrangement,  and  by  means  of  the  different  folds^ 
\ht  wing  is  reduced  to  a  packet  of  a  small  size,  and 
proporboned  to  that  of  the  elytra,  under  which  it  is 
to  find  a  place. 
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Th€  male  earwig  flififera^  Very  Jitdcf  ffomt.  the!  sfie- 
mal^.  exeefM;  that  the  pine^r^;  at  the  end  ©f  the  ^db^ 
domen  aire. larger,  and  stronger.    At  the  beginnij^^gi 
of  the  mouth   of  iuxm  De  Geer   found  under  a 
stone  a  female  earwig,  aecompaokd  by  many  little 
insects,,  which  evidently  appealed  to  he  yonag^  onetf^ 
of  which  she  wa*  the  mother.    Tb«y  cQntinwed  clos« 
to  her  without:  quittii^  her,  and  oftenj  plaeed  them^ 
selves  ev^i  undor  her.  belly^  as  cfaiekei^  do  uade^  a 
hen.    The  insects  of  this  geeus,  th<6re£E>re,  b«v^:ifir 
some  sort  the  care  of  their  young>  and  even  after  ftfaej^ 
are  hatched  they  seem  anxiotisr.  tO;  protect  tbenr  byt 
keeping  near  them«.  ^  The  Uttlet  ones  resembJk.  theii^ 
mother  in  figure,  excepting  th»t.  tbey  ha^je  neithdc 
wings  Bor  elytra^  aadrthe  brieasl  and:  tbocaift  at!e;RQlr 
distinguishable;  die:  body  i$  k^ng^  bictt:  thioker  ia  the 
middle  than  at  the  extsemitieas;  it  k  divided  into  thir- 
teen rings,  of  which  the  throe  firstansw^er  to  the  thorax 
andbFea!st,  and  to.  these  rings  th^Jti:?  fe«t»:ia%  attoahod^ 
one  pair  to  each.  ring.     The  head:  has  preeiaely^  tin? 
same  figure  as  that  of  the  perfbci  imie<^.    He  Raised 
the  littk  ones  with  their  nuother  ifi.a  bo2:^  infeawiiirit 
he  had  pot  a  little  frei^h  earth.    Theyi  did.  not'  enter 
the  earthy  but  it  was  cunioos  to  see  how.  they  tfannt 
tkemselves.  undsr  the  belly  and^betuvem,  ^  fee^pf.thft 
nother,  who  remained  vecy  (|uiel,.  and  sufieiied:  them 
lo  coniinue  there*    She  seem^:  then-to  c^ver  ^tuam^ 
a»  a  hen  eovers  her  chickens,  and:  tbt^  afteniireasaiive^ 
in  thatb. pofiLtion  fos  hcAW9>    Tbi>feed..tbem(  he^gane 
tban^  a  piece  o£  a  pippin>  veiy  ripe<    tn;  an  ioilafil  Ihe 
large  earwig  rwi.upon  \ty  wA  at^  it^with  a  gOttdii^qMtt 
.  tite.    The  young  ones  seemed  also  to  eal.a  lifttb;^  but 
with  much  lefs  relish.    Qn  the  8th  of  June  he^re- 
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marked  that  tke  yomig  earwigs  had,  mofilt^d  or  chftftged 
iheir  Ains^  and  he  found  also,  the  sl<^ughs.  that,  tb^ji 
bad  quitted.  This  moulting  had  produced  but  a  very 
alight  <shai^  in  their  figure,  but  it  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  perfect  insect.  At  another  time^  aboul 
the  beginning  of  April,  he  found  a  female  earwig  un^ 
der  some  stones  placed  over  a  heq>  of  e^s,  of  whicli 
she  took  all  the  care  imaginable,  without  ever  for* 
aaking  them;  and  this  Mr.  Frischhad  observed  be* 
fore  him.  He  took  her  with  the  eggs,  and  placed,  her 
in  a  box  half  filled  with  fresh  earth,  so  that  the  cggfl 
were  dispersed  here  and  there;  but  she  soon  removed 
them  one  after  another,  carrying  them  between  her 
jaws,  and,  at  the  end  of  some  days,  he  saw  that  she 
had  collected  them  all  into  one  place  upon  the  surfstce 
of  the  earth,  and  remained  constantly:  on  the  heap, 
without  quitting  it  for  a  moment,  so  that  she  seemed 
truly  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  her  eggs.  The 
^§s  were  white,  smooth,  pretty  large,  and  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  the  young  ones  were  hatched  ^he  13th  of 
May;  In  figure  they  were  similar  to  those  before-* 
mentioned,  but  at  their^>urth  they  were  all  white;  the 
eyes  and  the  teeth  were  alone  reddish,,  and  towards  the 
tail  a  yellow  setter  was  observable  through  the  sls^m. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however^  was  tbeii 
si^e,  which  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  faag-r 
msA  of  the  eggs  froqi  whence  they  were  produced; 
for  it  appeared  scarcely  pofsiUe  for  them  to  be  iob^ 
closed  in  so*  small  a  sp^e,  nor  coulc}  he  have  beloved 
it,  if  he  had  not  seen  them  come  out,  so  th^t  they 
mustbaive  been  much  compre&ed.  The  body  of  these 
iittkaohnaJB  appea;red  much  swelied,  and  the  hefting 
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of.  the  heart,  or  of  the  grand  attcry  piafced  along  the 
back,  was  very  perceptible  through  the  transparent 
$kin. 

He  kept  them  in  the  box  with  their  mother^  feed- 
ing them  with  bits  of  apple  from  time  to  time,  and 
$aw  them  grow  every*  day,  and  change  their  sYim 
more  than  once;  but  he  neglected  to  notice  the  exact 
number  of  times  they  moulted  before  they  arrived  at  a 
5tate  of  perfection.  The  number  of 'yourig  ones,  bow- 
ever,  daily  decreased,  and  the  mother  having  died,  he 
found  her  mangled  and  half  eaten,  which  could  only 
have  been  done  by  her  own  prc^eny.  The  little  ones 
which  had  disappeared,  without  doubt,  shared  the 
same  fate;  but  h^  bad  reason  to  think  it  was  for  want 
of  other  food,  for  he  had  neglected  to  supply,  them  re^ 
gulafly.  He  never  saw  them  attack  each  other  while 
living,  but  it  is  certain  that  those  x^bich  died  were 
eaten  by  the  others.  On  the. 23d  of  July  one  only  re- 
inained  lalive;  it  was  full  grown,  and  then  in  the 
nymph  or  pupa  state.— To  so  curious  and  interesting 
a  narrative  there  is  little  left  to  add;  I  shall  therefore 
only  remark,  that  the  destructive  properties  of  this  in- 
sect are  not  confined  to  fruit,  but  that  it. also  destroys^ 
in  great  quantity,  young  and  tender  plants.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1 794, 1  planted  out  some  cos-lettoces 
from  the  seed-bed;  ihey  were  very  small,  but  I  was 
surprised,  three  days  afterwards,  whai  it  was  evident 
they  had  taken  root,  to  find  them  much  eaten ;  and 
being  desirous  to  pireserve  them,  I  searched  with  uare- 
mitting  care  for  snails  or  slugs,  but  found  none;  not 
even  after  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain.  The  next  day 
piy  plants  were  further  destroyed,  but  the  destroyer 
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was  still  invisible.  '  I  therefore  coacluded  that  it  must 
be  some  nocturnal  feeder,  and^^orith  a  candle  and  Ian* 
tern,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  visited  my  plants,  when^ 
to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  them  covered  with 
earwigs,  eating  with  great  avidity.  From  one  little 
plant,  with  only  two  leaves,  and  those  not  two  inches 
long,  I  took  off  sixteen. — Repeating  this  for*  two  or 
three  nights  I  saved  ail  my  nursery.— In  the  same 
garden  I  had  several  dwarf  trees  of  the  nifset  apple,  the 
fruit  of  which,  when  I  came  to  gather  it,  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  outbade  looked  plump  and  fine,  but 
the  apples  were  hollow,  the  whole  of  the  inside  being 
scooped  out.  There  were  from  four  to  six  earwigs  in 
each  apple;  and  though  each  had  excavated  a  large 
portion,  they  did  no'  intrude  on  one  another.  ^ 

The  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  the  claws  of  lobsters 
fituck  upon  sticks  that  support  flowers,  is  an  usual  me- 
thod  of  taking  these  insects,  as  they  creep  into  holes 
and  dark  places  in  the  day  time.  Placing  hollow  reeds 
behind  twigs  of  wall  trees  is  also  a  good  mode,  if  they 
be  examined  and  cleared  every  morning;  but  a  mid- 
night visit  will  do  niore  in  an  hour  than  by  the  other 
means  can  be  done  in  a  week.  I  remember,  some 
years  since,  going  into  a  garden  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  in  a  dark  night,  and,  on  returning  to  the 
house,  I  found  the  door  and  door  posts  entirely  co- 
vered with  earwigs,  in  such  numbers,  and  so  close 
together,  that  they  resembled  bees  in  a  swarm. 

There  are  but  two  species  of  earwigs  at  present  known 
in  this  country,  the  Forficula  auricularta,  just  de- 
scribed, and  the  Forfimda  minor '^  the  latter  is  very 
small,  not  one  third  as  big  as  the  other,  but  in  every 
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other  respect  like  it^  and  furnished  whh  wmg§  equaBjr 
beauiifu}.  I  have  rar^  found  this  insect  in  a  creep- 
ing  state,  but  just  at  sun-set  flying  in  gr^t  num»- 
I>ers.  Some  yeats  since  I  was  much  entertained  on  a 
fttimmer's  evening  in  watching  their  return  to  « 
melon-pit;  when^  as  soon  as  th^  got  under  the  glafe 
frame^  they  entered,  the  earth,  I  have  seen  thetri  now, 
:for  several .  nights  past,  just  befdre  the  sun  dips  bekfw 
the  hbriKom,  hastening. bonie,  biit  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  their  nocturnal  habitation;  but.thi»  dircimi^ 
stance  s^etns. to  prove  thaft  this  species  feed  in  the  day^ 
tiihel-^ — If  the  foregoing  account  should  be  thought 
^deserving  a  place  in  your  Recreations,  and  be  rf  the 
least  entertainment  to  your  readers,  it  will  be  a  "high 

gratification  to  ENTOMOPHILUS. 
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On  ike  Jirt  of  Reasoning, 

God  made  man  upright;  but  he. hath  found  out  many  inventions. 

I  DO  not  know  any  art  that  is  so  difficult  to  learn 
as  the  art  of  reasoning;  and  I  think,  that  the  man 
who  should  acquire  the  skill  of  teaching  that  &rt  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind  would  deserve  immortal  honour, 
like  Ceres  or  Bacchus,  or  the  inventors  of  other  useful 
arts.  But  this,  I  am  afraid,  we  can  scarcely  eitpect 
to  see  in  our  day;  for  it  presupposes  another  kind  of 
knowledge,  to  which  mankind  seem  to  have  an  imu- 
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perable  aversion,  viz.  tfaEe  art  of  thinkiiig;  to  avoui 
which,  many  people  would  consent  to  be  shot,  or 
drowned^  or  carried  to  the  gaHows  itself-^r,  in  short, 
vnould  put  their  lives,  fortunes,  or  ^ven  their  cbn» 
9deaces>  in  the  power  of  another.  But  the  more 
hopeiiefe  the  task,  the  more  glorious  would  be  the 
at^evetnetit,  could  it  be  effected.  I  therefore  beg 
kave  to. propose' this -as'  a  very  poper  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  some  of  my  enterprising  readers.  It 
is  a  task  that  they  may  easily  believe  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt myself;  for,  as  it  is  a  most  necefsary  work  to 
phick  the  beam  out  of  one's  own  eye  before  one  can 
see  clearly  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  neighbour's, 
I  am  afraid,  were  I  now  to  attempt  this,  these  eyes  of 
mine  would  be  closed  in  everlasting  night  before  half 
the  task  could  be  accomplished. 

But,  though  I  cannot  attempt  to  remove  the  evil,  I 
shfidl  at  least  have  a  better  chance  of  persuading  ano- 
ther tound^take  the  task,  by  pro\/}ng  to  him  that  the 
evil  does  actually  exist,  than  by  merely  saying  that  it 
does  so.  With  that  view,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  ex^ 
amples  of  this  sort,  'which  will  put  him  into  a  train  of 
discovering  many  others  when  he  chooses  to  apply  his 
mind  to  that  subject. 

Those  who  have  dipped  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  and  have  read  the  works  of  Duns  Sco- 
tns,  Paracelsus,  Sandigovius,  and  others,  will  readily 
ttdont,  that  the  art  of  reasoning  was  not  well  under- 
st»od  by  these  philosophers,  whose  system  was  only 
to*  coofocind  the  u^erstanding  by  the  subtleties  of  ra» 
(bocination.  And  though  Bacon-*-both  Bacons — (what 
It  fortunate  name  J)  made  bold  attempts  to  accomplish 
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the  task  which  I  how  recommend,  yet  tfa^  Jbodi  failed f 
though  one  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  to  destroy  at 
once  the  ififallibiUty  of  Aristotle^  and,  as  a  remote  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  infallibility  of  the. pope  of  Rbme« 
Yet  hiiman  weaknefs  is  siich,  that,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  of  old,  no  sooner  was  Mpses,  who  had  de*' 
Strdyed  the  idols  of  antiquity,  removed  out  of  sights 
than'  tfaev  made  new  idols  for  themselves,  stocks  and 
stones,  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands,  whom 
they  have  woishipped  with  che  most  abject  ado- 
ration. 

Among  the  foremost  in  this  idolatrous  career  have 
been  the  chemical  philosophers.  The  first  idol  they 
set  up  for  themselves,  in  modern  tmjes,  was  an  indcr 
finite  monster,  a  perfect  Proteus,  who,  under  the  name 
of  salt  J  sulphury  and  mercury^  could  be  made  to  ^Ar 
sunie  all  shapes,  and  do  every  thing  that  the  imagin- 
ation could  conceive,  not  excepting  even  impofsibilities 
themselves;  and' all  this  with  the  utmost  facility  iosa- 
gimible.  ,lx  was,  indeed,  but  repeating  these  talis- 
manic  names  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  jumhliag 
them  together  in  a  certain  mysterious  way,  and  the 
thing  was  done;  and  this  kind  of  hocus  ppcus  art 
they  ealled  the  art  ^  reasoning.  .  .     .  ; 

But  as,  in  this  world,  no /wonder  can  last  for  ever, 
this  deity  in  time  gradually  lost  his  influehoe  among 
the  people;  and  those  talismanic  orations,  which  were 
deemed  at  one  time  the  perfectidki  of  reasoning,  got  so 
far  out  of  fashion,  that  they  lost  their  name;  and,  in-> 
stead  of  reasoning,  they  were  called  unintelligible  jar-^- 
gon— so  saltSy  sulphur^  and  Tn^ercwryj  were  kicked 
quite  out  of  doors,  and  a  new  idol  was  erected  in  their 
stead. 
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'As  xMt  fomier  idol  was  undefined,  a  certain  junto 
fohned  a  plan  to  place  in  its^tead  one  that  should  no| 
have  the  samef  fault;  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  de-* 
finite  than  a  needle,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  has 
a  sharp  point  and  a  solid  body,  these  philosophers^ 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  eye,  having 
invested  it,  by  the  breath  of  their  lips,  with  divine 
omnipotence,  fell  dbwn  before  this  creature  of  their 
own  formation,  and  worshipped  it.  But  as,  upon 
trial,  they  found  that  it  would  best  answer  their  pur- 
pose, to  give  their  needle  a  case,. by  means  of  which  its 
sharp  point .  might  be  occasionally  obtunded,  they 
granted  this  unto  thein  needle;  and  although  it  must 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  us  to  think  how  it 
would  be  pofsible,  by  means  of  this  needle  and  sheath, 
to  explain  every  thing  in  nature,  yet,  such  is  the  power 
of  philosophic  legerdemain,  that  they  found  no  sort  of 
difficulty  in  it;  for,  by  a  dexterous  shuf&ing  of  these 
needled  and  sheaths,  and  sharpening  and  obtunding 
them  as  occasion  might  require,  they  soon  came  to 
satisfy  themselves^  and  the  whole  world  for  a  time^ 
that  they  could  thus  unravel  all  the  mysteries  of  na-^ 
ture  with  the  most  perfect  facility; — and  this  they  also 
caSkA  ih^  art  of  reasonijtg. 

But  this  new  idol  did  not  continue  to  bear  sway  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  or  with  such  despotic  power,  as 
its  predecefsor  had  done;  there  are  even  some  who 
jBtill  say  that  he  never  obtained  universal  adoration; 
for  that  there  always  was  a  strong  sect,  who  wished 
to  establish,  under  a  few  modifications  of  power,  the 
former  divinity;  and  these  at  last,  under  the  name  of 
phlogisionians,   acquired  such  power  as  to  kick  the 
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ireedles  tuid  sheaths  out  of  doors^  and  coDseerate  pUo* 
gisi&ft  in  tbetr  stead;  J3ut  the  influence  of  this  4eit)r 
"was'imioh  turtaited,  in  comparison  with  the  fbraier^ 
by'theTest^aining  influence  of  some  of  the  dUdpIes 
of  Bacotty  who^  by  means  of  a  strot^  unyielding  diain 
tidied  experimenty  gagged  the  months  of  his  moBi 
jKcralous  Totaries^  whkh  greatly  cheeked  them  in  the 
n^tdity  of  their  progrefs  in  this  new  modification  of 
tile  art  iff  teasonmg^ 

Atrtengtha'fiiigfaty'sect  arose^  -v^hich  {o<A»d  vapAa 
fihlogistonism  as  a  fierfeet  abomioatimi)  "they  there* 
fiyre  banished  it  from  amemg  men^  and'Joaded  it-wtth 
tire' most  oppmbrions  epithets;  and,  waxing  great  in 
power,  they  created  a  new  divinity,  of  gigantic  stature 
tffid  unmeasnreable  dimensions,  coihpGLred  wi th  which^ 
that  idol  reared  of  old  by  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Dura 
Was  but  a  dwarff  and  they  commanded  tiiat  all  na-^ 
lions,  and  kindreds,  and  languages  of  the -eartb,  shotild 
fell  down  before  it,  and  worship  it,  under  the  dmad* 
ltd  penalty  of  literary  opprobrium*  This  new  phantom 
of  human  creation  they  iiive^ed  with  the  name  of 
nom^chxiurty  the  principal  functionaries  imderwkKise 
inftuience  were  called  oxygertj  hydrogen^  and  iwiivgen. 
Salt,  sulphur,  dnd  mercury,  were  not  elnployed  with 
]greater  dexterity  by  the  old  chemists  for  explain- 
ing all  the  phenomena  of  nature^  that>  oacygen,  ky^ 
(irogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  by  the  new;  whieh^ 
t^rating  for  the  present  time  as  a  tklismanic  Isey^ 
loyls  open  all  tiie  secrets  of  nature  with  themiost  en* 
thantingiacility;  for  nothing  can  sttod  befbte  Aem; 
bmniscieoce  is  of  cotirse  conferred  upon  those  who  are 
in  pofeefsion  of  it,  and  know  how  to  use  ft.  A^ 
this  also  they  call  the  art  of  reasoning. 


HaYic^s'  conrtemplatM  'the  btettty  of  thb  w^fik\^ 
their  own  hands,  'their  hearts  waxed  vaki,  andy  »wrf- 
ling  with  pride,'  they  utterly  forgot  ihehr  owti'klsignU 
iicance;  and,  like  (Nebuchadneza^r  of^d,  they -said 
in-tlKir  htearts,  ^  l&  not.  this  great  fi«bylon  ^t  I 
bkve  butlt  for  die  house  of  "the  kiogdem^  by  the  tt6^ 
bf  my -power,  and  for.^he  honour  of  my-majfestyj*' 
and/  regardlefs  of  the  &te  that  ^d  fbllowed  tUs  ^vfaiia^- 
^lorious  bfoast,  they  'would  &in  flatter  thetoelves  Jhat 
their  ^orkshall  be  etetnal,  and  that  dieir  immes  shall 
be  with  bofiour  transmitted  iilong  with  it  to^iJl  fisttire 
ages.  Such  is  the  weaknefs^of  man !  for  ever  seduced 
by  the*  aBurehlents  of  self-k>ve,  his  eyes  are  blinded 
for  a  tiate,  "so  itiAt  he  can  discover  notbii:^  but  beau- 
ties in  bis  own  |)PoductioRs;  regardlefe  of  the  ea^e«- 
riehce  of  all  ages,  which  might  shew  him  that  the 
samefaroe  has  been  repeated  from  age  ta  age  sinee 
the  beginning  bf  time,  and  that,  still  confident  of  his 
infallible  attainments,  man  advances  with  eonfidenee, 
though  experience  soon  discovers  that  he  scarcely  has 
yet  penetrated  even  the  surface  of  things  .whose  efsence 
he  tbiiiks  he  has  been  able  fully  to  comprehend. 

Bbt  if  succeeding  generations  have  thus  peipetuaJly 
developed  Ihe  fallacies  of  the  past,  ought  it  not  to  ex^ 
citein  us  an  extreme  degree  of  astonishment  to  per- 
ceive tljat  in  these  latter  times  such  a  reiterated  series 
of  expdrietices  should  have  had  so  little  effect  as  not  to 
eheck  the  vain,  Ibact  almost*said  the  impious,  attempt 
to  kknominate  objects  irom  the  real  simple  and  origin- 
nal  elements  of  which  they  consist;  as  if  it  were  pofsi* 
ble  for  mail  ever  to  ascertain  the  real  prineiples  of  any 
one  thing*  in  nature!    The  worm  thus  alsumes  tho 
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proviftee  6f  a  god ;  ^andiic- wh<>'knawcth  nothing  arro- 
gates to 'himself  Ihe  faciilty  of 'onmiscience.    But  if 
great  be  the  pbwei*  of  wSnt,  if  great  be  the  {jower  of 
Women,  greater  still,  we  mbst  allow,  is  the  power  of 
vanity.  ■  If  OTie  of  the  greatest  'hifroes"of  antiquity 
could  be  «o  far ^ecluced  by  the  fascinations  of  a  wenchj 
as  tb  be  mavje  to  convert  his ^^peirr  into  a  distaflT,  need 
we/be  surprised  that' men  of  -^v^  the  greatest  talents 
-should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  altaring  seiductions  of 
tanityP^'-'But,   great   as   are   the   seductions   of  self* 
addration,  and  irresistible  as  is  its  power  for  a  time^ 
yet  greater  still  is  the  power  of  truth,  which'' abideth 
fot*  ever  unchangeably   the   same,   and  which  shall 
finally  overturn  in  future,  as  in  times  past,  the-powcr 
of  every  species  of  idolatry  that  the  heart  of  man  caii 
conceive;  and  no  one  delusion  that  ever  existed,  that 
was  equally  universal  in  its  sway,  Jias  been,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  of  shorter  duration,    than  "that  will  be  of 
which  I  now  complain.     At  the  very  moment  thai  1 
write,  those  even  who  most  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  must  feel  that  its  basis  rests-  on  stod,  and 
that  of  c6urse  it  soon  must  fall;   for,  assuredly,  no 
sensible  man,  when-  he  seriously  reflects,  can  delibe- 
rately  pretend  to  say,  however  much  his  wishes  may 
make  him  incline  to  do  so,  that  arty  htiman  being 
hath  as  yet  obtained  with  certainty  the  knowledge  of 
any  one  simple  element  of  nature,*.    And  if  he  has  not 
— who  can  pretend  to  say,  that  other  men  may  not' 
proceed  farther  in  their  analysis  than  we  have  done?-^ 
Ought  not  the  discoveries  of  the  present  day  them- 
sehres  to  have  convinced  these  men  that  this  not  "only 
may,  but  even  must  be  the  case?     If  so,  what 'is  to 
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be  the  consequsnoe,  ,but  a  continlal  mutation^  of 
names,  that  shall  have  na. end?  So  that  this  new. 
ttoinenclature^  instead  of  perpetuating  the  talents .  of 
its  inventors,  as  was  no  doubt  intended,  will.only^ 
preserve,  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  the  recol-; 
lection  of  their  presumptuous. imbecility;  and.it  will^ 
pix>bably>  at  last  be  branded  with  the  ppprobrlous  epi!*' 
ihtt  of  the.  mania  Balyloniana,  . 
.  Let  it  not  be  conceived,  that  I  mean  by  these  strict 
tures  to  disparage  the  discoveries  of  modem  times. ii\ 
this  very  important  department  of  science..  So  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  few  persons  can  have  a 
higher  opinioa  than  I  have  of  the  brilliancy  and  utilitv^ 
of  these  discoveries,  and  the  extent  of  talents  that  has 
been  displayed  by  some  of  the.  discoverers.  All  that 
I  complain  of  is,  the  inconsiderate  and  presumptuous 
vanity  of  those,who^  having  just  touched  the  threshold 
of  the  temple,  should,  without  hesitation,  presume  to 
define  all  its  proportions,  and  set  bounds  to  its  extent; 
But  I  must  not  mysdf  forget  that  bounds  are  set  to 
the  extent  of  this  work,  which  I  must  not  transgtefs. 
I  shall,  therefore,  content  myselt  with  adducing  one 
single  example,  of  the  mode  of  philosophising  in  this 
new  school,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to.  judge 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  character  of  infallibi*. 
Kty  niore  than  their  predecefsors. .    . 

The  system  that  the  immortal  Bacon  invented,  to 
serve  as  a  check  to.  those  fanaticisms  which,  under 
the  name  of  reasoning,  had  served  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  all  reason,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  nothing  that  afsumed  the  appearance  of  a  fact 
for  granted;,  and,  before  it  was  admitted  as  a  founda*. 
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tion  Sot  any  sort  of  reasoning,  to.  have,  its  claim  to 
authenticity  ascertained  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac*^ 
caracy,  so  as  to  shew  that  we  cannot  pofsibly.be  undes 
any,  mistake  i'especting  it.  To  this  doctrine  alL  the 
philosophers  of  the  present  day  thsor^etically  afsentj 
but  practice  does  not  in.  ail  cases  correspond  exactly 
with  theory^  especially  when  new  theories  ^re  to^be 
formed;  for^  were  this  rule  to  be  rigidly -followed,  it 
would  so  much  retard  the  progrefs  of  men  of  great 
genius  as  not  to  give  them  time  to. distinguish  them'* 
selves  from  the  swinisk  multitude^  wha  may  drudge 
oh  in  the  mire  as  long  as  they  please,  while  the  otiiers, 
mounting  their  Pegases^  soar  aloft  beypnd  the  sight 
of  ordinary  men,  where  they  discover  things*  ^*  uilat* 
tempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime.*' 

That  man  is  naturally  an  imitative  animal  no  one 
will  deny;  nor  are  philosophers,  notwithstanding  their 
high  pretensions  to  originality,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  When  one  among  them  who  has  taken  the 
lead  seta,  an  example,  by  introducing  a  particular  hjt? 
pothesis,  all  the  others  follow  him  without  hesitation, 
even  as  the  silly  sheep  follow  their  leader  whea  he 
takes  a  blind  leap  in  cases  of  emergency,  wereiteveii 
to  their  own  destruction.  Of  this  diaporition  in  these 
animalsi  I  once  witnefsed  a  singular  and  very  lau^iaible 
instance  in  the  town  of'  Liverpool^  which  wsas  as 
follows*    ' 

A  butcher's  hoy  was  driyiiig  about  a  score  c^  fak 
wedders  through  the  town;  but  they  ran  down  a  stre^ 
through  which  he  did  not  wish  them  to* go.  Hesaw 
a  sqaveogev  sweeping  the  street  a  Ifttb  \^om  $ham^ 
and  called  to  bim.Jto  stop  the  sheep^    Tl^e.wao^arn 
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cordingly  did  what  be  could  to  turn  tbeji^  back^.  rua-r 
Quig  from  side  to  side  of  the  ^tr<^et^  always  opposing 
hiifiseif  to  their  paisage,  and  braa4ishing.  l^^  broopi 
with  great  dexterity |  but  the  sheepj  mi^h  agitati^^ 
still  prefaed  fi^rw^rd;  at  lai^t,,  the  leader  of  the.  ^roop 
came  right  up  to  the  man^  wbo^ ,  &aripg  it  wag  pn^ 
paring  to  jump  over  his  head  vfbile  he  was  stpopingy 
raised  his  body  erect^  and  grasping  the,  broomstick  ia 
both  haads^  held  it  right  over  his  head  as  high  as  h^ 
cquld  raise  it.  In  this  position  he.  stood  for  a  few  .se- 
conds^, when  the  sheep  made  a  spring,  and  jumped 
lairly  oyer  his  heady  without  to^iching  the  broom.— r. 
The  first  had  no  sooner  c)eaj?ed  this  bar  than  another 
.followed,  and  another,  and  another,  in  such  quick 
succefsion  that  the  maq,  confounded,  seemed  to  lose 
all  recollection,  and  stood  in  the  same  attitude  till  the 
whole  had  jumped  fairly  over  his  head,  not  one  of 
them:  attempting  to  pafs  on  either  side  of  him^  thongfai 
the  street  was  there  quite  clear,.  As  it  was  a  wet  sea«4 
sa&i  the.  poor  it^llow  was  so  entirely  bespattered  with 
dijnt  before  they  had  all  pafeed,  that  not  an.  eye  was  to 
be  seen  in  his  head;  so  that  it  was  not  surprising  to 
^t^  him  stand  still  in  the  same  altitude  for  some  tuna 
after  the  sheep  had  all  made  their  escape;  nor  did  I 
^v^r  see  a  more  ridiculous  appearance  than  the  pooD 
(eUow  made  on  that  occaaiofi. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  however  excuseable  it  was 
in. the  first  sheep  to  attempt  that  way  of  pafsing,  as  it 

* 

.foAifid,  thQ  w^  US  h^  way  whichever  way  it  turned  ijt-^ 
f^V^  it  is  eqpally  e^iden^t,  that  nothji^g  but  pure  stu*. 
fi4if9'  a^M  iMp^P  the,  silly  auonpaais  that  foUbwed; 
since  tjiey  must  hfve  pefceived,  if  thqy  bad  rc^ctoi 
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but  one  moment,  that  as  the  man  was  standing  stilt 
they  bad  only  occasion  to  pafs  by  on  either  sidie  of 
him.  Many  instances  of  a  similar  kind  occur  in  the 
history  of  phildsophy.  A  man  of  great  powers  chances, 
by  some  accidental  circumstances,  to  be  induced  to 
advance  an  opinion,  which  a  very  little  consideration 
would  enable  those  who  succeed  him  to  perceive  was 
(Erroneous;  yet  it  may  happen,  that  thousands  will 
implicitly  adopt  it,  and  repeat  it  as  a  self-evident  pro- 
position for  ages  together,  without  ever  taking  the 
trouble  to  employ  a  thought  upon  the  subject.  An 
instance  of  this  sort  is  just  now  in  riiy  eycy  which  I 
sb&H  beg  leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  as  a  proof  that 
we  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  reasoning  as 
to  entitle  us  to  the  claim  of  infallibility  more  than  our 
forefathers. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  it  has  for  many  years 
been  admitted  as  an  undeniable  axiom  (if  you  please 
to  admit  that  termi  in  this  case),  that  all  the  calcareous 
matter  that  is  found  on  this  globe  is  of  animal  origin; 
aiid  were  any  one  to  say  abruptly,  that  he  doubted 
the  fact,  he  would  be  accounted  an  ignoramus,  ^nd 
treated^  of  course,  with  the  highest  degree  of  contempt. 
Begardlefs  of  this,  however,  let  us  for  the  present  en- 
deavour to  cUscover  how  this  opinion  quadrates  with 
well  authenticated  facts  respecting  the .  state  of  out 
globe. 

It  is  well  known,  that  calcareous  matter  i^  not 
equally  and  uniformly  distributed  in  detached  {^articles 
all  ovtr  every  part  of  this  globe;  but  is  so  entiJ^ly 
wanting,  in  some  large  distri<:;ts  where  anj^als  much 
abound,   that  a  single  ounce  of  it  can  ^^carcely  be 
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found  together^  while  in  other  extensive  districts  it  is 
found  in  immense  mafses  of  solid  matter^  without  the 
mixture  of  any  thipg  extraneous^  for  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent. The  largest  mafs  of  calcareous  matter  that  I 
have  yet  heard  of,  is  that  immense  range  of  moun»- 
tains  called  the  Alps;  which  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  length,  for  at  least  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
to  a  depth  perhaps  of  several  miles,  exhibits  scarcely  a 
single  particle  of  any  thing  else  than  calcareous  mat- 
ter, chiefly  in  the  state  of  marble.  Now  let  us  try  to 
discover  in  what  manner  this  could  have  taken  its  ri«e 
from  animals. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  bones  of  animals  in  general, 
and  their  shells,  afford  a  certain  proportion  of  calca- 
reous matter;  and  as  we  know  more  of  the  human 
species  than  any  other  animal,  let  us  endeavour  to 
take  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  that  the  human 
species  would  have  afforded^  had  it  all  been  accumu- 
lated in  one  place  and  preserved,  to  give  us  a  sort  of  a 
notion  of  what  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
whole. 

It  is  in  general  belreved,  that  this  globe  has  sub- 
sisted about  four  thousand  years;  and,  by  the  best 
calculations  we  have  been  able  to  make,  itdoe&not 
appear  that  the  population  of  all  that  we  know  of  this 
globe  at  present  exceeds  three  hundred  millions  of 
sduls.  Let  us  suppose,  that  the  populaUon  has  been 
the  same  for  the  whole  four  thousand  years,  and  that 
three  generations  make  up  the  century.  In  that  case, 
the  whole  number  that  would  die  in  a  century  would 
be  900  millions.    At  this  rate,  the  whole  number  of 
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human  beings  that  have  ever  existed  on   the  globe 
would  amount  to  36.000  millibns« 

A  human  body  in  its  perfect  state  measures  about 
five  cubical  feet;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  calcareous 
matter  in  that  body,  when  reduced  to  its  pure  mineral 
state  divested  of  every  mineral  substance,  would  mea- 
sure one  twentieth  part  of  that,  it  will  be  a  full  pro- 
portion. Hence  it  would  follow,  thit  from  the  whole 
there  would  remain  1800  millions  of  cubical  feet  of 
calcareous  matter  from  this  source.  If  we  suppose, 
that  the  whble  of  the  other  animals  on  this  globe  ex- 
ceed the  human  species  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred 
to  one,  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  an  over  proportion: 
but,  not  to  split  hairs,  let  it  be  called  a  thousand  (or 
ten  thousand,  if  you  please),  and  that  these,  on  an 
average,  aflbrded  an  equal  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter;  this  would  leave  an  aggregate  of  1 80,000  mil- 
lions of  cubical  feet  for  the  whole  of  the  aggregate  mafe 
on  this  globe. — Let  us  now  see  how  this  wilKtally  with 
the  calcareous  matter  that  is  known  to  exist  upon  ouf 
globe:  and  first  of  the  Alps* 

We  shall  say,  then,  that  the  calcareous  Alps  extend 
in  length  five  hundred  miles,  in  breadth  filly,  and  one 
mile  in  depth;  this  would  amount  to  2^,000  cubical 
miles.  One  cubical  mile  contains  15,749  millions  of 
cubical  feet;  and  of  course  25,000  gives  393^725,000 
millions;  which  is  more  than  two  thousand  times  the 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  that  all  these  animals  could 
have  afforded, — But  that  all  these  animal  calcareous 
remains  (supposing  that  they  should  have  equalled  it 
in  quantity)  could  have  been  brought  to  one  place> 
and  there  deposited  without  any  extraneous  matter^ 
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while  not  a  vestige  of  them  should  have  been  deposited 
elsewhere,  is  a  proposition  that  no  person  who  is  not 
in  the  dream  of  a  delirium  can  seriously  believe. 
•  Great,  however,  as  this  mafs  of  calcareous  mattet 
is,  and  impofdible  as  it  may  be  to  Suppose  it  could 
have  been  produced  by  mere  animal  remains,  our 
difficulties  would  not  rest  here,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
support  that  hypothesis;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that,  great  as  this  mafs  of  calcareous  matter  is,  it  does 
not  amoiint  to  one  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  cdcareous  matter  oh  this  globe;  for  this  is  distri- 
buted in  m^fses  more  universally  and  in  greater 
abundance  than  perhaps  any  other  mineral  substance 
that  is  known  on  the  globe;  and  when  we  farther 
consider,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  other  mineral  productions  ar^  merely  modifica- 
tidfts  of  calcareous  matter  disguised  under  different 
forms,  there  are  perhaps  few  opinions  that  man  could 
pofsibly  adopt  with  lefs  apparent  foundation  than  this 
universally  received  hypothesis* 

That  pit  coal  is  universally  produced  from  wood,  is 
another  hypothesis  equally  current,  and  which  derives 
its  source  fi*om  a  similar  origin.  The  leader  has  first 
juitiped  over  the  jpoor  fellow  with  his  broom,  and  all 
the  rest  must  necefsarily  follow  him.  What  a  pitiable 
state  would  an  ingenious  young  fellow  be  in,  who 
Were  to  think  for  himself,  and  reason  as  I  now  do  in 
regard  to  thtse  objects!  He  would  be  driven  from 
the  flock  as  an  unsound  member  of  it;  and  what 
young  fellow  can  bear  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  ostra- 
cisTifi,  which  would  drive  him  for  ever  from  the  haunts 
in  w  hich  he  would  delight  to  wander;  to  avoid  this, 
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he  must  even  jump  as  well  ad  others. — ^Even  I  m])rsei^ 
who  am  not  of  the  timid  prder  of  beings^  have  not 
been  able,  without  a  considerable  effort,  to  prevail 
upon  myself  to  publish  this  to  .the.  world;  but  the 
cause  of  truth  requires  it;  and  in  maintaining  that 
cause  no  difficulty  ought  to  be  regarded^ 

I  have  read  in  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  lately 
published  by  a  man  who  ranks  among  the  first  for  li* 
terary  talents  in  this  country,  and  who  of  course  be- 
longs to  the  sect  referred  to  above,  that  calcareous 
matter  foriiis'onc  of  the  ingredients  which  constitujte 
the  food  of  plants — ^And  why?  Because,  says  he, 
plants  are  found  always  to  contain  a  proportion  of  cal- 
careous matter.    So  far  well. 

Again,,  he, finds,  that  calcareous  inatter  forms  also 
a  constituent  part  of  the  food  of  animals^-And  why? 
Because,  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  pafts.  of  animal 
bodies,  are  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  cal* 
careous  matter.     Very  well  again. 

On  reading  a  few  pages  more,  I  find,  from  the  same 
author  (none  of  whose  tenets,  afsunedly,  I  attribute 
to  him  exclusively),  that  all  the  calcareous  matter 
which  is  found  on  this  globe  is  of  animal  origin. 

Now,  these  threie  positions  being  adtnitted  as  facts 
.—and  ygu  are  to  observe,  it  is  ,in  this  manner  that 
the  facts  9n  which  their  reasoning  rests  are  grounded, 
and  on  that  reasoning  that  infallible  deductions  are 
made — let  us,  in  our  turn,  try  to  reason  upon  them. 

If  all  calcareous  matter  be  of  animal  origin,  it  must 
follow,  by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  plants  which  grew 
upon  this  earth  before  animals  existed  upon.it,  could 
not  pofsibly  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of.caki^ 
reOUs  matter.    Again: 
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If  the  calcareous  matter  that  i$  found  to  constitute 
such  an  efsenlial  part  of  all  animals  be  derived  from 
its  food,  as  must  also  be  admitted  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis,  these  first  formed  animals  could  ilot  derive  it 
from  the  vegetables  they  then  ate;  for  these  vegetables 
cbiild  then  contain  no  such  substance,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  But  as  all  animals  (perhaps  we  might  say; 
— but  as  most  animals  we  shall  say)  subsist  upon  vege- 
tables, either  directly  or  indirectly, 'by  feeding  upon 
animals  that  have  subsisted  upon  vegetables,  they 
could  not  derive  the  calcareous  matter  from  these 
sources.  Neither  could  they  derive  it  from  any  other 
kind  of  food,  supposing  other  sources  of  animal  nu- 
triment should  be  discovered;  for,  by  the  hypothesis, 
none  of  the  calcareous  matter  existed  at  that  time  in 
any  part  of  the  universe.  Whence  then  did  these  ani- 
mals obtain  it? 

We  are  thus  driven  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
which,  like  the  circles  of  Des  Cartesy  when  they  are 
not  closely  investigated,  may  be  employed  to  explain 
every  pofsible  phenomenon,  but  when  accurately  ex- 
amined are  discovered  to  be  mere  ideal  phantoms,  that 
had  no  real  existence  but  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  contemplated  them.  Substances  may  either  be 
found  in  bodies  that  did  not  previously  exist  in  that 
state,  and  that  of  course  formed  no  part  of  the  food  of 
an  organised  body,  or  they  must  be  originally  created 
in  these  bodies  by  the  will  of  Heaven;  for  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ways  only  could  calcareous  matter 
have  been  found  either  in  animal  or  in  vegetable  bo- 
dies, if  it  be  true  that  all  calcareous  matter  is  of  ani« 
Oial  origin. 
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li,  on  the  other  hand^  it  be  true^  tbiat  all  subs^tances 
of  which  organised. bodies  are  found  to  consist^,  must 
of  necefsity  have  existed  in  that  state  before  they  en- 
tered into  their  conipositioi^;  then  it  must  follow  as  a 
necefeary  consequence,  that  calcareous  matter  cannot 
be  of  animal  origin,  but  must  have  existed  in  this 
globe  before  either  animals  or  vegetables  were  formed^ 
and  that  calcareous  matter  must  not  have  been  depo- 
sited in  mighty  mafses  here  and  there  like  the  Alps, 
which  extend  for  many  handred  miles  in  length,  and 
in  some  places  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  and  for  the  greatest  part  of.  the  way  more 
(nobody  can  say  how  much  more)  than  one  mile  in 
depth  (what  a  monstrous  congeries  of  animals  must 
this  have  been!),  but  have  been  universally  difsemi- 
nated  in  every  place  where  either  animals  or  vegetables 
were  to  b^  found,  I  do  not  push  this  reasoning  far- 
ther. These  hints  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  the  ^present  age  has  no  claim  to  infallibility  in 
reasoning,  more  than  those  that  are  past;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  no  title  to]  arrogate  to  themselves 
that  claim  of  infallibility  which  the  system  whereon 
they  at  present  repose  with  such  ineffable  compla- 
cency must  necefsarily  presuppose,  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that.any  human  being,  at  the  present  hour, 
has  discovered  even  a  single  elementary  substance  in 
nature;  and  if  so,  he  cannot  be  pofsefscd  of  data  to 
form  any  one  name,  upon  the  principles  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  that  shall  be  entitled  toehold  its  place, 
according  to  the  principles  of  their  system,  one  mo«> 
ment  after  the  fallacy  in  which  the  present  name  haxl 
been  formed  shall  be  discovered.    The  whole  system^ 
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ik^jf  is  absurd^  and  iinpiously  ei^travag^^nt;  because 
it  rests  upon  a  supposition,  which  not  even  the  con- 
fidence of  n^odem  philosophy  will  dare  to  avow;  viz. 
ihat  the  inventors  of  it  were  pofseised  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  real  primary  elementary  substances 
in  nature. 

Neither  let  it  be  conceived,  that  I  vish  to  throw 
out  any  insinuations  tending  to  detract  from  the  me- 
rits of  the  person  whose  reasoning  I  have  thus  ven-' 
tared  to  aaalyse*  Jt  was,  in  Uuth,  because  I  respected 
the  talents  and  the  dispositions  of  the  man,  that  I 
n^ade  choice  of  his  work  for  an  illustration.  It  would 
by  no  me^s  have  answered  the  purposfe  of  the  illus- 
tration if  I  l^ad  chanced  to  lay  hold  of  some  carelef^, 
insignificant  draggler,  in  his  heedlefs,  ill-directed 
rambles  through  the  seductive  walks  of  literature. 
But  if  a  man  of  the  very  first  talents  will  mount  his 
Pegasus,  and  urge  him  forward  at  the  full  top  of  his 
speed,  through  a  country  with  which  he  is  unac- 
quainted, without  taking  the  trouble  first  deliberately 
to  explore  the  way,  ought  we  to  be  furprised,  if  he 
should  chance  to  run  his  head  against  a  post,  or  get 
into  a  hobble,  out  of  which  he  may  find  some  small 
difficulty  fairly  to  extricate  himself.  My  aim  in  this 
efsay  is,  not  so  much  to  inform  the  ignorant,  as  to 
llioderate  the  impetuosity  of  t^ose  who  feel  the  supe- 
riority of  talents;  for  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  supe- 
riority of  talents  much  more  frequently  betrays  the 
pofsefsor  into  error,  than  the  want  of  them;  and  as 
men  in  general  are  afraid  to  correct  these  aberrations, 
they  are  suffered  long  to  remain  as  sources  of  error  to 
the  weaker  but  well-intentioned  portion  of  the  com* 
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munity.  Who,  I  ask^  but  myself,  would  venture  to 
publish  this  efsay  in  the  present  day?  I  contend  in 
the  cause  of  truth;  and  in  that  cause  I  will  stand  un- 
moved, although,  like  Abdiel,  I  stood  alone,  and  all 
others  ranged  themselves  on  the  opposite  side;  no« 
thing  afraid  of  the  decision  of  the  age  which  many 
who  read  this  will  live  to  see. 


Botanical  Description  of  the  Plant  that  produces  the 
East' Indian  Coutchouc,    By  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

Agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  now  proceed  to 
give  Dr.  Roxburgh's  description  of  the  plant  that  pro-^ 
duces  the  Coutchouc  of  Sumatra  and  Pulo-piiiang, 

with  farther  remarks  on  that  valuable  substance. 

* 

Having  obtained,  he  says,  from  Mr.  Fi«.eming, 
very  complete  specimens,  in  full  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  ^^  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  its  clafs  and 
order  in  iheLinncean  system.  It  forms  a  new  genus 
in  the  clafs  pentandria  and  order  monogyniay  and 
comes  in  immediately  after  talemcemontanai  conse* 
quently  belongs  to  the  thirtieth  natural  order,  or  clafs^ 
called  by  Lin n^ us,  in  his  natural  method  of  clafsi- 
fication  or  arrangement,  contortce.  One  of  the  qua- 
lities of  th^  plants  of  this  order  is,  their  yielding,  on 
being  cut,  j^  juice  which  is  generally  milky,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  a  poisonous  nature." 

Dr.  Roxburgh  denominates  this  plant  Urcbola 
elastica,  or  coutchouc  vine  of  Sumatra  and  Pulo- 
Pinang,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  this  de- 
nomination. ^*  The  generic  name,  Vrceolay*  says 
he,  *^  which  I  have  given  to  this  plant,  is  from  the 
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structure  of  the  corol;  and  the  specific  name  from  thd 
quality  of  its  thickened  juice/* 

'^  It  does  not  appear,"  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  ^^  that 
this  vine  has  been  taken  notice  of  by:  any  European 
till  now.  A  substance  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Coutchouc,  and  probably  the  very  sapie,  was  disco- 
vered in  the  island  of  Mauritius  by  M.  Poivre,  and 
from  thence  sent  to  France;  but,  so  far  as  I  know^, 
we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  plant  that  yields  it. 
*  **  The  impropriety  of  giving  to  Coutchouc  the  term 
gum,  resin,  or  gum-resin,  every  one  seems  sensible 
of,  as  it  pofsefses  qualities  totally  different  from  all' 
such  substances  as  are  usually  arranged  under  those 
generic  names:  yet  it  still  continues,  by  most  authors 
I  have  met  with,  to  be  denominated  elastic  resin,  or 
elastic  gum.  Some  term  it  simply  Coutchouc,  which 
I  wish  may  be  considered  as  the  generic  name  of  all 
such  concrete  vegetable  juices  (mentioned  in  this  me- 
moir) as  pofeefs  elasticity  and  inflammability,  and  are 
soluble  in  the  efsential  oils  without  the  afsistance  of 
heat;"  and,  although  the  name  be  not  so  pleasing  to 
pronounce  as  some  others,  yet  we  wish  the  same  rul^ 
may  be  adhered  to  universally. 

Description  of  the  Plant  Vrceola, 
PENTANDRIA    MONOGYNIA. 

'*  Gen.  Char.  Calyx ,  beneath  five- toothed;  corol  one 
petaled,  pitcher- shaped^  with  its  contracted  mouth  five* 
toothed:  nectary  entire^  surrounding  the  germs;  follicles 
two,  round,  drupacious;  seeds  numerous,  immersed  in 
pulp. 
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URCEOLA  ELASTICA. 

^'  Shrubby^  twining,  leaves  opposite,  oblopg.  panicles  ter- 
ipioal;  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Pulo-pinang,  and  Malay 
countries. 

f*  Stem,  woody,  climbing  ovpr  trees,  &c.  to  a  very  great 
extent,  young  shoots  twining,  and  a  little  hairy,  bark  of  the 
old  woody  parts  thick,  dart  coloured,  considerably  uneven, 
a  little  scabrous,  on  which  I  found  several  species  of  mofs, 
particularly  large  patches  of  lichen^  the  wood  is  white, 
light,  and  porous. 

**  Leaves,  (^posite^.short-petioled,  horizontal,  ovate,  ob- 
long, pointed,  entini,  a  little  scabrous,  with  a  few  white 
scattered  hairs  on  the  under  side. 

^Stipules,  none. 

^*  Panicles,  terminal,  brachiate,  very  ranious. 

'*  Flowers,  numerous,  minute,  of  a  dull  greenish  colowv 
and  hairy  on  the  outside. 

**  Bracts,  lanceolate,  one  at  each  division  and  subdiviso9 
of  the  panicle. 

Calyx,  perianth,  one-leaved,  five-toothed,  permanent. 
Corol,  one-petaled,  pitcher-shaped,  hairy,  mouth  much 
contracted,  five  toothed,  divisions  erect,  acute,  nectary  en- 
tire, cylindrick,  embracing  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the 
germ. 

*'  Stamens,  filaments  five,  very  short  from  the  base  to  the 
corol.  Anthers  narrow- shaped,  converging,  bearing  their 
poUen  in  two  grooves  on  the  inside  hear  the  apex :  between 
these  grooves  and  the  insertions  of  the  filaments  they  are 
covered  with  white  soft  hairs. 

*'  Pistil,  germs  two  5  above  the  nectary  they  are  very  hairy 
found  the  margins  of  their  truncated  tops.  Style  single, 
shorter  than  the  stamens.  Stignia  ovate,  with  a  circular 
l»and,  dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  different  colours. 

'^  Per*  Follicles  two,  round,  laterally  comprefsed  into  the 
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shape  of  a  tumipy.wrinkled^  leatbeiy^  about  three  inchss  in 
their  greatest  diameter;  one  celled,  two  valved. 

<^  Seeds  very  numerous^  renifonn^  immersed  in  firm  fiesby 
pulp." 

I  thought  it  necefsary  to  give  the  botanical  descrip^p 
tion  complete^  that  those  into  whose  hands  this  vo*^ 
lume  may  fall  may  be  at  no  lofs  to  recognise  this  va- 
luable plant  wherever  they  may  find  it. 

I  much  regret  that  nothing  is  said  in  rc^rd  to  the 
way  in  wiiich  it  may  be  easiest  propagated.  Does  it 
strike  by  cutting^}  Can  it  be  propagated  by  layers? 
Does  it  send  up  suckers  from  the  root?  Can  it  be 
propagated  like  the  bread  fruit  tree  now  in  Jamaica 
by  cuttings  of  its  roots,  which -has  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed when  every  other  mode  failed?  [Might  not  the 
propagation  of  the  camphor  tree  be  thus  effected?] 
Do  the  seeds  readily  germinate  when  sown?  Can 
these  seeds  be  kept  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
without  losing  their  vegetative  power?  Do  plants  from 
the  seed  grow  up  quickly?  How  many  years  old  must 
the  plants  be  before  they  can  be  made  to  afford  good 
Coutchouc?  I  hope  my  correspondents  in  India  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating  infor-* 
mation  on  these  heads,  and  every  thing  else  that  occurs' 
connected  with  them;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  now, 
when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  alive  in  India  respectii^ 
the  best  modes  of  increasing  useful  prdductions  of  all 
sorts,  this  one  will  not  be  neglected ;  and  that  in  pur-- 
suanceof  th&plan  so  judiciously  chalked  out  by^Dn 
Anderson,  seeds  or  plants  of  it  will  be  sent  to  our  dis- 
tant settlements,  where  it  is  likely  to  thrivt,  particu* 
larly  Sierra  Leone,  taking  care  to  drop  some  of  them 
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at  every  place  the  vefscfe  touch  at  by  the  way,  partf- 
cwlarly  the  Cape,  and  St.  Helena,  to  insure  the  best 
chance  of  their  succeeding.  Sierra  Leorie,  because 
of  its  vicinity  to  Britain,  is  the  only  settlement  be- 
longing  to  this  copntry  where  there  seetns  to  be  a 
probability  of  itt>  being  cultivated  with  a  view  to  its 
promoting,  in  an  efsential  degree,  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.  And  I  beg  leave  here  once  more  to  direct 
the  attention  of  persons  who  go  to  the  coast  of  Afnca 
towards  the  discovery  of  this  or  some  other  plant  that 
yields  a  kind  of  coutchouc,  a  native  of  that  country, 
a  gpeciimen  of  which  coutchouc  I  sawjn  the  pofsefsion 
of  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  made  several  experiments  on  the 
hardesied  juice  of  the  Urceola  elastica,  which  he  spe- 
cifies as  foHows  r 

>5  From  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  this  plant 
there  oozes  out  a  milky  fluid  [Quere.  Is  it  from  the 
bark  only  that  the  fluid  oozes,  or  does  a  greater  quan^ 
tity  flow  when  the  wood  also  is  cut?  Does  this  last 
circumstance  affect  the  quality  of  the  coutchouc?  If 
it  be  obtained  from  the  bark  only,  does  the  drawing 
of  that  juice  kill  the  plant  above  tjhat  place,  or  injure 
it;  and  to  what  degree?]  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
iopen  air,  separates  into  a  coagulum  and  watery  liquid 
apparently  of  no  use  after  the  separation  takes  place. 
[I  presume  Dr.  Roxburgh  here  writes  upon  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received,  not  from  his  own  observa- 
tions; so  that  in  this  particular  Mr.  Howison's  ac- 
count  seems  to  be  most  to  be  relied  upon].  This 
coagulum  is  not  only  like  the  American  coutchouc, 
or  Indian  mbber,  but  pofsefses  the  same  properties^ 
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%^  will  be  seed  from  the  following  experiments  and 
observations  made  on  some  which  bad  been  extracted 
from  the  vine  about  five  months  ago.  A  bail  of  it 
now  before  me  is,  to  my  sense,  totally  void  of  smdi], 
even  when  cut  jnto;  is  very  firm,  nearly  spfaericaJ'^ 
measures  nitie  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  seven  ounces  and  a  quart<^;  its  colour  oii  the 
outside  is  that  of  American  coutchouc,  where  fresh  cut 
into  of  a  light  brown  colour,  till  the  action  of  the  air 
darkens  it;  throughout  there  are  numerous  sihall  ceHs 
filled  with  a.  portion  of  the  light  brown  watery  liquid 
abovementioned.  This  ball  in  simply  falling  from  a 
height  of  fifteen  fpet  [upon  what  kind  of  floor?]  re- 
bounds about  ten  or  twelve  times;  the  first  is  from 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  the  succeeding  ones  of  course 
le&ening  by  gradadon,  ; 

^^  This  substance  is  not  soluble  in  the  aboveraen- 
tioned  liquid  contained  in  its  cells,  although  so  inti- 
mately blended  therewith  when  first  drawn  from  the 
plant,  as  to  render  it  so  thin  as  to  be  readily  applied 
to  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  so  well  adapted 
when  in. a  fluid  state. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,. it  will  be  evident,  that 
this  coutchouc  pofsefses  a  considerable  share  of  so- 
lidity and  elasticity  in  an  erhinent  degree.  I  com- 
pared the  last  quality  with  that  of  American  cout- 
chouc, by  taking  small. slips  of  ea^fr,  and  extending 
them  till  they  broke;  that  of  Urceola  was  found  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  much  greater  degree  of  exteiision 
[and  contraction]  than  the  American:  however,  this, 
may  be  owing  to  the  time  at  which  the  respective  sub- 
stances had  been  drawn  from  the  plants. .  ..    . 

*^  The  tJrceola  coutchouc  rubs  out  the  marks  of  a 
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black  lead  pencil  as  readily  as  th«  An[ieiican^  and  i^ 
evidently  the  substance  of'  which  the  Chinese  make 
their  elastic  rings. 

.  '<^*It  contains  much  combustible  matter^  burning 
entirely  away  with  a  clear  fiame^  emitting  a  ccinsi* 
derable  deal  of  dark  coloured  smoke^  which  Hcfadily 
condenses  into  a  large  proportion  of  exceeding  fine 
^ot^  or  lamp  black;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  htrt 
little  smell.  The  combustion  is  often  so  rapid^  as  to 
cause  drops  of  a  black  liquid^  very  like  tar,  to  fall 
upon  the  burning  mafs;  this  is  equally  inflammable 
with  the  rest,  and  continues  when  <x>ld  in  its  fluid 
state,  but  totally  void  of  elasticity.  In  America  the 
coutchouo  is  used  for  torches;  ours  appears  to  be 
equally  fit  for  that  purpose.  Exposed  in  a  silver  spoon 
to  a  heat  about  equal  to  that  which  melts  lead  or  tin, 
it  is  reduced  into  a  thick,  black,  inflammable  liquid, 
such  as  drops  from  it  during  combustion;  and  is 
equally  deprived  of  its  elastic  powers,  consequently 
rendered  unfit  for  those  purposes  for  which  its.  original 
elasticity  rendered  it  so  proper.  It  \%  insoluble  in  spi* 
rits  of  wine;  nor  has  water  any  effect  on  it,  except 
when. agisted  by  heat,  and  then  it  is  only  softened 
by  it. 

.^^  Sulphuric  acid  reduced  it  into  a  black,  brittle, 
charcoal*like  substance,  beginning  at  the  surface  of 
the  coutchouc^  and  if  the  pieces  are  not  very  thin  ot 
small,  it  requires  some  days  to  penetrate  to  their  cen- 
tre: during  the  procefs  the  acid  is,  rendered  very  dark 
coloured,  almost  black.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  pre* 
viously  diluted,  with  only  an  equal  quantity  of*  water, 
it  does  not  then  appear  to  have  any  effect  on  this 
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substance,  nor  is  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changed 
thereby. 

'^  Nitric  acid  reduced  it  in  twelve  hours  to  a  soft, 
yellow,  unelastic  mafs,  while  the  acid  is  rendered  yel- 
low; at  the  end  of  two  days  the  coutchouc  had  tic- 
quired  some  degree  of  friability  and  hardnefs.  The 
same  experiment  made  on  American  coutchouc  was 
attended  with  similar  effects.  Muriatic  acid  had  no 
effect  on  it.  ^ 

*^  Sulphuric  aether  only  softened  it,  and  rendered 
the  minute  portions  it  was  cut  into  easily  united, 
without  any  seeming  diminution  of  it»  elasticity. 

*^  Nitric  aether  I  did  not  find  a  better  menstruum 
than  the  vitriolic;  consequently,  if  the  aether  I  em- 
ployed was  pure,  of  which  I  have  some  doubt,  this 
substance  must  differ  efsentially  from  that  of  America, 
which  Bernbard  reports  to  be  soluble  in  nitric 
aether.  [I  suspect  the  aether  here  used  may  have 
been  weakened,  either  by  being  badly  stopped  up,  or 
some  other  accident;  for  I  have  found  that  nitric  aether 
under  these  circumstances  did  not  difsolve  American 
coutchouc] 

^*  Where  the  substance  can  be  had  in  a  fluid  state, 
there  is  no  necefsity  for  difsolving  or  softening  it  to- 
reiider  it  applicable  to  the  various  uses  for  which  it 
may  be  required;  but  where  the  dry  coutchouc  is  only 
procurable,  sulphuric  aether  promises  to  be  an  useful 
medium,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  so  soft  as  to 
be  readily  formed  into  a  variety  of  shapes. 

^*  Like  American  coutchouc,  it  is  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  I  find  it  equally  so  in  Cajeput  oil,  an 
€fsential  oil  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
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Melaleuca  leucadendron.  Both  solutions  appear  per^ 
feet,  thick,  and  very  glutinous.  Spirits  of  wine  added 
to  the  solution  in  Cajeput  oil,  soon  united  with  the 
oil,  and  left  the  coutchouc  floating  on  the  mixture  in 
a  semifluid  state,  which,  on  being  washed  in  the  same 
liquor,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  became  as  firm  as 
before  it  was  difsolved,  ,and  retained  its  elastic  powers 
perfectly;  while  in  the  intermediate  states  between 
fluid  and  firm,  it  could  be  drawn  out  into  long  tran- 
sparent threads,  resembling,  in  the  polish  of  their  sur- 
face, the  fibres  of  the  tendons  of  animals:  when  they 
broke>  the  elasticity  was  so  great,  that  each  end  in- 
stantaneously returned  to  its  respective  mafs.  Through 
all  these  stages,  the  least  prefsure  with'  the  finger  and 
thumb  united  diffe;rent  portions  as  perfectly  as  if  they 
never  had  been  separated;  and  without  any  clammi- 
neft,  or  sticking  to  the  fingers,  which  renders  most  of 
the  solutions  of  coutchouc  so  very  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required.  A  piece  of  catgut 
covered  with  the  half  inspifsated  solution,  and  rolled 
between  two  smooth  surfaces,  soon  acquired  a  polish 
and  consistence  very  proper  for  bougies.  Cajeput  oil 
I  also  found  a  menstruum  for  American  coutchouc, 
which  was  as  readily  separated  by  the  addition  of  a 
little- spirits  of  wine  or  rum  as  the  other;  and  appears 
equally  fit  for  use,  as  I  covered  a  piece  of  catgut  with 
the  washed  solution  as  perfectly  as  with  that  of  Urce- 
qla.  The  only  difference  I  could  observe,  was  a  little 
more  adhesivenefs  from  its  not  drying  so  quickly:  the 
oil  of  turpentine  had  greater  attraction  for  the  cout- 
chouc than  for  the  spirits  of  wine,  consequently  re- 
mained obstinately  united  to  the  former,  which  pre- 
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vented  its  being  brought  into  that  state  of  fii^pefs  fit 
for  handling  that  it  acquired  when  cajeput  oil  was  the 
menstruum^ 

'^  The  cadjeput  solution  einployed  as  a  varnish  did 
-    not  dry^  but  remainjed  moist  and  clammy;  whereas 
the  turpentiojc  solution  drjed  pretty  fast. 

^^  Exprefsed  oil  of  olives  and  linseed  prpved  imper- 
fect mehstruums  while  cold,  as  the  coutchouc  in  se- 
veral  d^ys  >vas  only  rendered  soft^  and  the  oils  viscid; 
but  with  a  degree  of  beat  equal  tp  that  which  melts 
tin,  continued  for  about  twenty-five  minutes^  it  was 
perfectly  difsolved,  but  the  solution  remained  thin^  an4 
void  of  elasticity,     I  also  found  it  soluble  in  wax  anji 
'  in  butter,  in  the  same  d^ee  of  heat;  but  still  these 
solutions  were  without  elasticity,  or  any  appearance 
of  being  useful. 
'^  I  shall  now  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  the 
,  coutchouc,  or  Urceola  elastica,  with  observing,  that 
some  philosophers  of  eminence  have  entettained  doubts 
of  the  American  coutchouc  being  a  simple  vegetable 
substance,  and  suspect  it  to  be  an  artificial  produc- 
tion; an  idea  which  I  hope  the  above  detailed  expe- 
riments will  help  to  eradicate;  and  consequently  tp 
restore  the  histories  of  that  substance  by  3f •  de  la 
Condamine  and  others,   to  that  degree  of  credit  to 
which  they  seem  justly  entitled;  in  support  of  which 
it  may  be  fiirther  observed,  that  besides  Urceola  elas- 
Oca,  there  are  many  other  trees  of  the  torrid  zone 
£and  plants  of  temperate  climates]  that  yiold  a  milky 
juice,  pofselsing  qualities  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  as 
Artpcarpus  integrifolia  (common  jack  tree),  Ficus  re- 
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ligiostis  ei  indicaf  Hippomane  biglemduhsa,  Cecropid 
peltata,  &c. 

^^  The  coutchouc  of  the  Jicus  religiosa  the  Hindoos 
consider  as  the  most .  tenacious  vegetable  juice  that 
they  are  acquainted  with;  froni  it  their  best  bird-linle 
is  prepared.  I  have  examined  its  qualities  as  well  as 
those  of  Jicus  indica  and  qrtocarpus  infegrifotia,  by 
ei^periments  similar  to  those  above  related^  arid  found 
thetti  triflingly  elastic  when  compared  with  the  Ame* 
ricati  and  Urceota  elastica;  hut  infiniteiy  more  viscid 
than  feither:  they  are  all  inflammable,  though  in  a  lefs 
degree,  and  show  tiearly  the  same  phenomena  when 
immersed  in  mineral  acids,  solution  of  alkali,  alcohol, 
fat,  and  efseiitial  oils;  but  the  solution  in  cadjepiit  oil 
could  not  be  separated  by  spirits  of  wine  and  collected 
again,  like  the  solutions  of  theUrceola  and  American 
colitchoucs/' 

~  *  I  have  inserted  the  above  valuable  rtiemoir  more  at 
large  thaii  is  usual  with  me,  because  of  the  many  im- 
portant inferences  that. may  be  deduced  therefrom  by 
every  reader  who  adverts  to  it.  Whether  the  cadjt* 
put  oil  (with  which  I  am  entirely  unacquainted)  be 
ever  introduced  -as  an  article  of  commerce  into  this 
country,  I  know  not,  and  will  be  glad  of  any  farther 
information  respecting  it  by  such  of  my  readers  as  are 
^qualified  to  give  it;  but  if  it  be  not,  it  certainly  de^ 
serves  to  be  imported  for  that  purpose;  for  many  are. 
Ihe  uses  that  might  be  made  of  it  in  surgery  and  arts 
for  the  purposes  above  specified,  could  it  be  obtained 
here,  at  first  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  and  afterwards 
in  quantities  to  serve  the  various  purposes  in  works  at 
large  that  it  should  be  found  to  be  fir  for; 
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.  Tbe<£Eict -is  now  cleartyestabhsbed^  that  a  concrete 
y^etable  jilice  of  the  nature  of  coutchouc  can  be  db* 
tained  ftoiti  a  diversity  of  trees  and  plants  j  probably 
from  many  more  than,  is  at  present  suspected;  and 
ttett  tbe^e  oonqretes  differ  from  each  other  in  regard 
to  the  inlensenefe  or  remifsnefs.  of  some  of  their  con-^ 
stituent  qualities;  some  of  them  pofsefsing  the  elastic 
quality,  and  some  of  them  the  viscid  quality,  in  a 
much  more  eminent  degree  than  the  others;  and  so 
on  in  regard  to  other  particulars.  But,  as  these 
very  peculiarities  may  reijuler  one  superioi:  to  the  other 
for  particular  purposes,  it  is  of  much  importance  that 
they  should  be  accurately  compared  with  each  other 
in.  all  these  respects.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  observations 
may  serve  as  a  banning  to  this  set  of  experi<* 
ments. 

As  various  plants  are  now  proved  to  Contain  this 
mibstance,  it  will  naturally  stimulate  the  attention  6f 
those  who  explore  unknown  regions,  and  direct  them 
to  investigate  the  qualities  of  milky  juices  wherever 
they  occur;  and  in  the  course  of  these  investigations 
they  may  be  led  , to  discoveries  of  very  great  impor- 
tance; for  the  virus  of  these  juices,  considered  in  a 
medical  point  of.  view,  are  very  powerful;  wimefs 
opium.  It  is  probable,  that  among  the  milk-bearing 
plants'  some  nray  yet  be  discovered  nearer, home  than 
any  that  are  at  present  known>  particularly  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  that  may  aflford  a  true  elastic  coutchouc 
equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  America;  'Which  would 
be  indeed  a  valuable  discovery.  -  I  have  already  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance  that  renders  this  not  only 
probable,  but  the  next  thing  to  a  certainty.    Were 
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tbe^  SocJQiy  of.  Arts  to  offer  s  sizable  prcHniutti  to  the 
person  who  should  make  this  4iscovecy9  and  asoertiyii 
th6  plant,  that  produces,  it^  aod  where  it  groWs^  it 
wopid  n^xloubtsMiQulate  resqarch  asioDg  .th(iMe  sea* 
faring  men  who  visit  thes^  coasts^  .that  might  be^at^ 
tended  with  very  beneficial  cofiseqjuenoes.iQ.tJhe  $<Iiib^ 
try.  .  '         •  r 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculturj^^  tSc.    , 

ON  DESCRIPTIVE  fOBTRY. 

•aiR,  •    •  .     ^  ^     •■ 

I  HAVE: occasionally  read  in  your  va- 
luable repository  of  Recreations^  criUcal  reiiiarks  oa 
poetry^  which  always  appeared  to  n:e  perfectly  con^, 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  your  work :  for  poetjry^  at 
least  in.its  sublime^  which  is  its  true^  sens^e,  being  con- 
versant in  the  different  appearanp^  of  the  naaterial» 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  world,  and  lovizi^  such  s|)i'>- 
dies  and  employments  as  are  natural^  may  be  very 
properly  supposed  to  fall  under  your  notice, .  an4  wjU 
neceisarily  administer  pleasure  to  the  .majority  of  yOiiir 
readers. 

As  poetry,  in  general,  according  to  Aristotk,  .eon* 
aists  in  imitation,  it  might  be  no  uselefe  invcstigs|tion,v 
to  in(}uire,  in  what  such  imitation  consists;  to  distin^ 
guish  the  genuine  imitator  of  9^t,uf e  from  t^  mere 
imitator  of  other  poets;  to  point  out  the  excdleacies 
of  the  former  character:  and  to  shew  the  marks,  that 
particularise  the  latter.  But  these  subjects  would  lead 
intp  a  wide  field  of  inquiiy,  an(),  after  all,  it  would 
only  be  over  beaten  ground. 

That  sort  of  poetry  which  appears  more  properly  to 
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fidl  under  your  con^tderation^  is  pastoral  and  descrip- 
tive^ both  of  wbioh  have  their  appropriate  place  under 
the  general  head  of  imitation;  oonsisttiig  either  in  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  pafsions  of  persons 
tmfioytdin  country  occupations^  or  in  the  painting  of 
rural  appearances^  and  in  the  reviving  of  familiar  aiso- 
ciations  and  genuine  imprefsions;  such  as  will  natu- 
rally engage  the  attention  of  him  who  surveys  rural 
scenes  with  a  poet's  eye^  and  feels  them^  if  I  may  so 
cxprefs  myself^  with  a  poel^s  feeling. 
•  Several  of  our  Eogliah  writers^  were  it  proper  to  go 
into. nice  discriminations^  I  should  certunly  b^  leave 
to  exclude  firom  that  clafs  of  poets  (though  without 
realising  them  their  proper  praise)  to  which  the  title 
of  their  compositions^  or  the  courtesy  of  their  readers 
h^S9t  advanced  them. 

To  such  writers  I  should  refuse  this  palm^  in  pro- 
portion as  I  saw  the  appearances  described  by  them 
ivere  not  congenial  to  the  countries  whedce  they 
took  their  observations;  or^  aa  the  manners  and  pur- 
suits were  difsimilar;  in  proportion^  too^  as  I  could 
trace^  not  horn,  hasty  and  inaccurate  conclusions,  but 
ftom  circumstances  well  authenticated^  and  inda- 
bitable  marks  of  imitation,  that  their  paintings  were 
not  their  own,  but  copies  from  other  lUrtists.  This 
has  been  done  by  several  critics  with  respect  to  Pope, 
ivhen  compared  with  Virgil;  and,  indeed,  in  part  by 
Popehimsdf;  it  has  been  also  performed  with  regard 
to  Virgil^  when  compared  with  Theocritus,  by  a  Ger- 
man critic. 

On  this,  principle  we  call  Ttieocritus  a  truly  rural 
and  descriptive  poet,  because  he  is  supposed  to  hav( 
described  manners,  customs,  and  appearances,  as  it 
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Vere,  in  their  own  place:,  hedermeat^  what  is  real^as 
to  its  existence,  as  well  as  famiUar  to  hisk.ownieye;  and 
what,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  bc^rowed  not,,  in  scraps 
and  fragments^  from  former  poets.  .  '  i 

Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons^  is  .a  wrUer 
of  the  same  kind.    This  amiable  poet  was  bom.in.a 
pastoral  country,  and  his  youthful  mind  was  stored 
with  ideas  which  the  Scenery  of  the  H^hlandacoiild 
pot  fail  to  imprefs  on  his  mind.     In  ear}y  life  he  be- 
came a  poet;  and,, though  afterwards  farremovjed  from 
a  country  so  emineo^ly.  fay.Qurable  to  .poetio.  images 
and  poetic  feelings,  he  still  retained  a- recollection  of 
the  romantic  scenery,  and  a  We  for  rural  manners:* 
and,  though  he  is  not  always  perhaps  to:  be  com- 
mended for  the  structure  of  his  verse,  as  a  descrip- 
tive poet,  he  cannot  be  admired  too  much.     Dyer, 
the  author  of  the  Fleece^,  is  a  poet  of  a  tsimiUr  cha- 
racter, and  was  formed  under  similar  circumstences; 
though  not  so  happy  as  the  author  of  the  Seasons  in 
the  choice  pf  a  subject.  ;"     , , 

Of  the  pastoral  or  descriptive  kind  of  poets  are  also 
several  other  writers,  who  have  not  gone  so  largely 
into  a  givien  subject;  but  who  answer,  more  or  kfs, 
to  the  character  of  descriptive  or  pastoral  poets, .  in 
proportion .  as  they  follow  or  ne^ect  the  principles 
which  have  been  just  laid  down,  and  by  which  we 
should  examine  thqir  pretensions;  such  are  GoUiiis, 
3henstpne,  and  some  of  the  earlier  Scotch  poets,  who 

*  It  may  be  proper  for  the  admirers  of  Thomson  to  notice,  that 
some  of  his  ihost  beautiful  pictures  are  taken  from  his  own  country, 
Scotland,  rather  than  England ;  more  particularly  his  appropriate  dc» 
ft^npiion  of  the  Reapers, 
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have  written  odts,  songs,  or  ballads.  Collins  mixes: 
strong  personification  with  natural  pictures,  both  in 
perfect  consistency  with  that  kind  of  poetry;  but  the 
Scotch  writers  alluded  io  ccmfine  themselvea  to  native 
scenes  and  simple  pafsion.  It  would  perhaps  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  more  charming' little  poems  of  this  kind 
than  Eweboughts-  Marion^  Tweed  Side,  the  Flowers 
of  the  Forest,*— if  iiule^d  an  ancient  poemy— Roslin 
Castle,  and  others. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  discufs  this 
extensive  and  important  subject,  but  merely  point 
out  the  principle  on  which  the  truth  of  this  pleasing 
species  of  writing  rests.  I  was  led  into  these  hints 
merely  by  reading  a  poem  that  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  which  is  strongly  characterised  by  these 
excellencies;  I  mean  the  Farmer's  Boy. 

I  stop  not  to  inquire  into  its  particular  bleihishes 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  author;  for 
if  some  defects  must  allowedly  be  traced  to*  those  cir- 
cumstances, yet  will  it  be  admitted  that  its  most 
striking  touches  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
And  if  we  behold  in  Thomsoi)i  an  elegant  scholar 
adorning  the  simple  beautiies  of  nature  from  the  stores 
of  a  cultivated  mind,  we  see  in  Robert  Bloomfield, 
a  simple  farmer's  boy,  painting  sxicfa  scenes  as  no  poet 
need  be  ashamed  to  own. 

We  will  insert  (and  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  insertion)  at  the  end  of  these  observa- 
tions a  specimen  of  the  descriptive  powers  displayed  in 
this  poem;  and  shall  select  a  picture,  of  the  merit  of 
which,  as  being  very  {amili^ur,  every  reader  will  be  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  ready  and  accuratift  judgment. 
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No  more  the  fields  with  scattered  grain  suppljr' 
The  restlefs  "wand'Hug  tenants  of  the  sty; 
Frooi  oak  to  oak  tthey  run  .with  eaget  ha^»   . 
And  wntngUng  share  t^  first  delicious  tiistc; ,    , 
Of  falling  acorns,  yet  but  thinly  found. 
Till  the  strong  gale  have  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave: 
Their  home  WeU  pleas'd  the  joint  adVentorera  leave: 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numetous  you|Qg» 
Flayftil,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  amongi. 
Till  briars  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 
"Where  last  year's  mouldVing  leaves  bestrew  the  grouilA» 
And  c/er  dieir  heads,  kmd  lash'd  by  furious  aquaUa, 
'  Bfight  fiom  their  cups  the  rattling  treainue  £dl|; 
.  Hot  thirsty  food^  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-gvown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  e^ 
Guards  every  pomt ;  who  sits  prepared  to  fly, 
Oa  the  calni  bosom  of  her  litde  lake. 
Too  dosdy  scireen'd  for  ruffian  winds  to  shake; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  prefs  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  boimd: 
With  bristles  nds'd  the  suddte  noiae  they  hear^ 
And  lu^croualy  wild,  and  wing'd  with  liear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush^  and  reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go. 
Then  stop,  and  listed  for  their  fkneied  foe; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growmg  panic  spreads; 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds; 
Till  Folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap: 
Yet  glor3ring  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  grbundlefb  terfbrs  by  degrees  soon  cease. 
Add  Night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  peace. 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest;  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
The  herd  in  closdst  anfbusH  seek  to  hide^ 


Seek  totdt  warm  Blope  with  shagged  mofs  o*ef9pieady 
Dr/d  leaves  their  copious  covering  and  their  bed. 
In  vain  may  Giles>  through  gathering  glooms  that&ll. 
And  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  call: 
Whole  dsy^iM  nights  they  tarry  midst  their 'tftote. 
Nor  quit  <tte  woods  till  odes  citii  yidd  no  moM. 

Bloom F»u>'<  Faitaief^s  Boy. 


Thb  Editor  feels  bitnsdf  much  obliged  to  fais  in« 
gehious  conrespondeiit  hnr  the  foregoing  observations 
on  a  subject  that  haxi  strongly  attracted  his  noticci 
and  on  >vhich  it  was  his  intention  to  have  offered 
some  remarks  as  soon  as  he  could  overtake  it.  He 
had  read  t&s  little  poem  in  manuscript  with  much 
satis&ction^  though  not  without  a  sensation  ofuneasi* 
nefr  when  he  understood  what  was  the  situation  of  the 
author^  and  the  measures  that  were  in  contemplation 
for  bringing  him  forward  %o  public  notice.  He  kneiv 
from  long  experience^  that  the  human  mind  is  sub^^ 
jected  to  such  delicate  susceptibilities^  that  happinefs 
is  oiten  destroyed  by  the  very  measures  which  are  in* 
tended  to  promote  it.  Those :  who  have  not  adverted  to 
this  circumstance  so  strongly  as  he  has  done^  are  apt 
to  rank  the  efibrts  that  are  made  to  patronise  genius, 
to  raise  a  person  from  obscurity  into  notice^  and  to 
add  in  some  degree  to  die  amount  of  his  inccmie  by 
pecuniary  donations,  *  among  the  most  satisfactory  ex* 
ertions  of  beneficence:  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  such 
exertions  too  often  appear  in  the  light*  of  the  severest 
cruelty;  not  intentional  cruelty  afsurediy,  but  that 
which  originates  in  men  following  the*  impulse  of  the 
ihoment,  where  the  future  consequences  of  their  ac* 
tions  are  not  perceived  at  the  time,  nor  any  trouble 
bestowed  to  investigate  in  iuturewhat  they  have  been^ 
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It  is  not  a  light  thing  afsuredly,  to  awaken  desires  in 
the  human  mind  that  may  never  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing gratified,  and  which,  but  for  these  inconsiderate 
efforts,  might  have  lain  for  ever  dormant.  And  if  the 
mind  in  which  these  desires  are- excited^  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  strongest  imprefsions,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  persons  of  genius,  the  cruelty  becomes  ex- 
cefsive;  because  it  is  thrown  into  a  situation  in^which 
its  wannest  susceptibilities  are  aroused,  without  being' 
pot  in.  pofsefsion  of  the  means  of  indulging  iii  the  gra- 
ufications  which  then,  become  necefsary.  Ffeimiiy  c5on- 
liexions  that,  but  fot  this  circumstance,  might  have 
proved  the  balin  of  life,  iiiom  this  species  of  derange- 
ment on  some  occasions  becomes  its  bane;  and,  in- 
stead of  that  tranquil  independence  in  an.  humble  sta- 
tion, which  might  have  resulted  from  the  well-directed 
e&rts  of  continued  industry,  and  the  respectability 
that  talents,  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  modest 
beneficence,  will  ever  insure  in  society,  an  Uninter- 
rupted struggle  takes  place,  to  rise  into  a  line  that  is 
beyond  their  reach,  which  must  eittoer  tend  tO' excite 
sensations  oE  despair,  or  indiK:e  servile  compliances^ 
thatj  the  generous  heart  revolts  at  as  beneath  its  dig-t 
nityj  The.  consequence  is,  the  most. excruciating  mi<^ 
sery  that  the  heart  can  feel  independent  of  guilt:  and 
who  can  say,  that,  under  the  extremity  of  anguish, 
guilt  itself  will  be  at  all  times  avoided? 

These  considerations,  occasioned  by  the  recollection 
of  events  of  a  very  neoent  date,  made  a  strong  and  me- 
lancholy imprefsion:  nor  was  it  pofsible  for  hiioi  to 
contemplate  the  probable  fate  of  Robert  Bloomfield, 
"imder  circumstances  so  nearly  similar  to  those  alluded 
to,  wi  thou t  a  sensation  of  the  warmest/  <  ihtereH.    Ht 
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isMppy^howtver^  in  (bkikiag,  that  be  now  perceives 
reasons  for  beiieving  that  his  fears  may  he  in  '3omt 
measure  unfounded ;  he  is  willing,  at  least^. to  indulge 
.the.hope.  that  it  may  be  so.     In  attentively  studying 
theliitle  poem  from  which  the  above  extract  i}as..b^eea 
made,  in  connexiofi  with-  the  very  well  written  me- 
moirs of  the  author  that  precede  it,  he  thinks  the  cha* 
ra^terjbtic  fealureS:  of  the  poem  ara  innocence  an4  be- 
neficeiioeu.    Wcdo  not  these  obt^erve  a  tendency  to 
the  lofty  flights  of  Pindar;  far  lefs  the.  enthusiastic 
.wtldnefs  of  the  Dyihirambic.  muse ^  we  do  not  even 
perceive  an  attempt  to.  reach  the  ei^htlarating  strains 
of  the  lyric  kind;  it  is  every  where,  as  my  correspon- 
dent has  justly  characterised  it,  purely  pastoral  and 
descriptive.     We  discover  no  attempt  at  extraneous 
graces,  none  of  the  sportive  flights  of  a  wild  imagi- 
nation.   Objects  are  every  where  observed  with  a  se- 
rious attention,   their  peculiarities  remarked  with,  a 
nice  discrimination,  and  the  tout  ensemble  delineated 
with  that  native  simplicity  which,  proves  irresistibly 
attractive  to  oongenial  mitids.    The  author  no  where 
'  addrefses  himself  to  the  fancy;  his  strains  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  sensations  of  a  feeling  heart,  and  they 
have  all  the  appropriate  delicacy  which  that  so  natu- 
rally inspires. 

From  this  analysis  may  it  not  be  inf(^Yed,  that  the 
seductions  of  vanity  are  not  likely  to  prove  so  alluring 
to  this  author  as  to  be  able  to  divert  his  attention  from  . 
the  more  heart^felt  satiafactiaQ  of  domestic  comforts; 
that  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  him  may  only  ^nd 
to  bring  him  acquainted  with  a  few  congenial  souls, 
in  whose  conversation  he  may  feel  himself  fortified  in 
V  ))is  natural  propeosities  rather  than  derang^;  so  that. 
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ixrithout  negiectii^  the  vekitive  <ki€i€»  that  foH^  to  his 
share  in  society^  he  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the^sweett 
of  domestic  comfort  with  a  higher  d^ee  of  reliab  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  witbm  hia  >readb.  It  is 
toothing  to  the  mind  to  inAsitgt'  these  ideasy  tad  it 
will  prove  highly  )eoni3olitary  to  the  writer  to  find  that 
they  are  realised. 

Inr  rec(»nmeHdii^  this  poem  to*  tint  ^Eiotioe>^of)  such 
teadcFsas  feel  a  strong  propensity  to  oontemplsite  <he 
4>eautie8  of  a  pure  innocence^  aiiother  short  quoiatton 
•is  given^  for  which  it  is  hoped  the  indulgence  of  the 
I'eader  will  readily  be  obtuned. 


'    Short-sighted  Dobbin !— thou  canst  only  see 
the  trivial  hardships  that  cncompafs  thee: 
Thy  chains  were  freedom,  and  thy  toils  repose, 
Conld  the  poov  pos^horae  teAl  ttaee  all  his 'Woes; 
Shew  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and*unf6l4 
The  dreadful  anguish  he  endures  for  g(dd: 
Hir'd  at  each  call  of  businefs,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompt  the  traveller  on'  from  stage  to  stage* 
Still  onliis  itiength  depends  thetf  boastsd  speed; 
For  them  his  limbs  grow  weak,  his  bare  ribs  bleed  j 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  command. 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand' 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge :— 'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efibrts  of  the  lash  and  steel; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destin'd  inn  .be  guas. 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  from  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  ground,. 
'  His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around:  ' 

DfbpS'efaa8C<tach  olherdoii?Bliis«hest  and>8ifles. 
And  spattcr'd^mud  hisrnative  Qolonr .hides: 
l*hrough  his  swoln  veins  the  boiliAg  torrent  flows. 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knqws. 
His  hamels  loosM,  he  welcomes  eager-eyed 
<The  ptUP^-fclttfrwight  that  quivtfrsby-his^idt^ 
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And  joy»  ft)  see  the  weU-know^d  stable  (U)or> 

As  the  starv*d  mariner  the  friendly  shore.  . 

Ah,  well  for  him  if  here  is  suif 'rings  ceas'dy 
And  anlple  hours  of  rest  his'psdns  appeaVd!  \ 

But  rovsM  again^  tend  gtemly  %ade  to  tiw^ 
,And  ahake  Kfre^iog  aloiober  from  hu.tyet. 
Ere  his  exhausted  spirits  can  return^  ^ 

Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  burn. 
Come  forth  hfc  musty  th<tugh  limping,  maim*d,  and  sore; 
Htf  bttt«<fhe  i#fnt»;  the  ehdie  is  at  the' door — 
The  collar  tigbtens^  and  again  he  fceU 
HU  balf-healM  wounds  inflam'H;.  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  samenefs  in  his  ears  resound, 
<yer  blinding  dust,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground., 
Untt  nightly  robb'd,  and  injur'd  day  by  day. 
His  piece-meal  murd'ceis  wear  his  life  away. 
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For  Dr.  Anderson's  Recreations, 

I 
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I  THANK  you  for  your  kind  condescension  in  ad-* 
mitting  my  first  efsay.  I  now  consider  myself  as  a 
person  of  some  kind  of  consequence^  and  am  very  am** 
bitious  of  becoming  more  so  still.  I  now  biggin  to 
take  notice  of  many  things  that  I  used  to  pafs  without 
entertaining  a  thought  about  them;  and  I  think  it  is 
pofsible  that  I  may  in  time  come  to  make  some  re- 
marks that  will  not  perhaps  be  altogether  undeserving 
of  a  place  in  your  miscellany.  But  I  know  not  how 
it  is  that  I  should  feel  a  greater  propensity  to  take 
notice  of  disagreeable  incidents  than  those  that  are  of 
a  more  pleasing  kindj  and  to  turn  my.  thoughts  rather 
towards  the  removing  of  things  that  incommode  me^ 
than  to  recreations  that  might  prove  positively  amus- 
ing^ Perhaps  a  time  may^come  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  think  for  myself^  instead  of  requiring  a  flapper  to 
rouse  me^  like  the  inhabitants  of  Xiaffuta^  but  I  am 
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No  more  the  fields  with  scattered  grain  suppljr' 
The  restlcfs  -wand'ring  tenants  of  the  s^; , 
"FtQOL  oak-to  oaklhey  lun  with  eager  ha^«   , 
And  wiangUng  share  t^  first  delicious  t|iste , 
Of  ^ling  acorns,  yet  but  thinly  found. 
Till  the  strong  gale  have  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave: 
Their  home  ^Mdl  pieas'd  the  joiiit  adireiiturers  lemre: 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numeEOua  youpg, 
playftil,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among, . 
li^ill  briars  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  round, 
"Where  last  year's  mouldVing  leaves  bestrew  the  grouAA» 
And  c/er  dieir  heads,  kmd  la&h'd  by  Ivutoas  squib, 

'  Bright  ftom  their  cups  the  rattUoji^treaiivfefoU^; 
.  Hot  thirsty  food^  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush-gvown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  pomt ;  who  sits  prepared  to  fly. 
On  the  calin  bosom  of  her  litde  lake. 
Too  dosdy  screened  for  ruffian  winds  to  shake; 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  prefs  around. 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound: 
With  hrisdes  rals'd  the  suddte  noi^  they  hear^ 
And  liidicioQsly  wild,  and  wing'd  with  liear. 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  rush,  and  reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  op  they  go. 
Then  stop,  and  listen  for  their  fitnded  foe; 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads; 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds; 
Till  Folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap: 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape. 
Their  grbundlefb  terrors  by  degrees  soon  cease. 
Add  Night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  pence. 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest;  and  huddling  side  by  side. 
The  herd  in  closed  aoibush  seek  to  hide; 
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SedL  som  warm  elope  witfa  shagged  taoh  o*«npieady 
Dr/d  leaves  their  copious  covering  and  their  bed. 
In  vain  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that  fall^ 
And  solemn  silence,  urge  his  piercing  call: 
Whole  days^  ^M  iilghts  they  tarry  midst  their '«to«^. 
Nor  quit  <tte  woods  till  odes  ctn  yidd  no  more. 

Bloom  Fiau>'<  Futnef^s  Boy. 


Thb  Editor  fceh  bitnsdf  much  obliged  to  fais  in« 
gehious  correspondent  tor  the  foregoing  observations 
on  a  subject  that  had  vtrongly  attracted  his  notice, 
and  on  vvhich  it  was  his  intention  to  have  offered 
tome  remarks  as  soon  as  he  could  overtake  it.  He 
had  read  t&ls  little  poem  in  manuscript  with  much 
satis&ction^  though  not  without  a  sensation  of  tineasi* 
neft  when  he  understood  what  was  the  situation  of  the 
author^  and  the  measures  that  were  in  contemplation 
fbrlsringing  him  forward  jto  public  notice.  He  kneinr 
from  long  experience^  that  the  human  mind  is  sub^^ 
jected  to  such  delicate  susceptibilities^  that  happinefs 
is  often  destroyed  by  the  very  measutes  which  are  in- 
tended to  promote  it.  Those  ^  who  have  not  adverted  to 
this  circumstance  so  strongly  as  he  has  done^  are  apt 
to  rank  the  efibrts  that  are  made  to  patronise  genius, 
to  raise  a  person  from  obscurity  into  notice^  and  to 
add  in  some  degree  to  the  amount  of  his  income  by 
pecuniary  donations,  *  among  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
ertions of  beneficence:  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  such 
exertions  too  often  appear  in  the  light  of  the  severest 
cruelty;  not  intentional  cruelty  afsurediy,  but  that 
which  originates  in  men  following  the*  impulse  of  the 
xhoment,  where  the  future  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions are  not  perceived  at  the  time,^  nor  any  trouble 
bestowed  to  investigate  in  futcrewbat  they  have  been; 
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flUht  t>n  the  street  to  be  five*{eet  in  breadth,  and  the 
frcmt  of  the  hoqse  to  extend  thirty  feet^  this  would  b^ 
five  times  two  shillings  and.six-pence,  or  .twelve  shilt 
lings  and  six-pence,  wd  three  times  thirty,  or  ninety 
penee  (seven  ahillings  and  six-p^ce)  which  is  in  a}) 
twenl^y  shiiiiiPigs  for  the  first  week^  This  is  suqh  a 
moderate  sum  as  could  be  att^ded  witl)  no  incoi^ve- 
mience  to  any  one.  Let  the  rate  for  the  seccmd  week 
be  double  to  that  of  the  first,  which  woiild  be  t^9 
pound;  the  third  week  to  be  double  to  that  of  the 
aecond,  or  four  pound;  the  fourth  w^k  to  be  eight 
pound;  the  fifth  week  sixteen  pwnd;  the  sixth  thirty- 
two;  the  seventh  sixty-four;  and  so  on,  doublMig  the 
sum  each  w^ek  that  it  was  to  continue.  This  QpuU 
prove  no  serious  grievance  to  any  onje,  for  very  few 
cases  can  occur,  in  which,  if  the  parties  are  alert,  and 
exert  themselves  with  energy,  eyery  thing  that  requires 
to  be  done  under  the  protection  of  such  a  screen  n^igbt 
not  be  completely  effected  in  two',  or  at  most  in  three 
weeks;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  tax  would  be  nOr 
thing  more  than  a  very  moderate  compensation  for 
the  accooamodation  given  by  the  public*  But  if  m^ 
will  be  negligent  in  what  respects  their  own  concern^ 
it  is  very  fair  tl^at  they  should  pay  for  that  pegligence. 
Were  it  pofsible  for  us  in  this  maooi^r  in  all  caaes  to 
make  private  accommodation  and  public  convenience 
mutually  give  way  to  each  other,  and  to  cJtiepk  abiises 
as  in  this  inatance,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  affairs 
of  Ufe  would  go  on  in  the  smoothest  and  heist  in^oBer 
that  could  be  wished,  and  few  stumblingbkKJk^  w^ki 
be  suilered  to  obslrupt  the  way  of 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PRACTICAL  }tEMARK$  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF'THE  DAIRY,  PARTICULARLY  IN  RESPECT 
TO  THE    OBTAINING  OF   BUTTER. 

Part  6th.     On  the  Dairy,  or  Milk-house. 

>  « 

Fr^om  the  foregoing  general  observations  on  miHc^ 
it  is  necefsary  that  we  should  proceed  to  particulars. 

No  dairy  can  be  managed  with  profit,  linlefs  a  place 
prc^erly  adapted  for  keeping  the  milk,  and  for  carry- 
ing on  the  different  operations  of  the  dairy,  be  first 
provided.    The  necefsary  requisites,  of  a  good  milk- 
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house  are^  that  it  be  cool  in  summer^  and  warm  iu 
winter;  so  as  to  preserve  a  temperature  nearly  the 
same  throughout,  the  whole  y^ar;  ^nd  that  it  be  dry, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  clean  and  sweet  at  all 
times.  As  it  is,  on  most  occasions,  difficult  to  ccm- 
trive  a  place  within  the  dwelling-house  that  can  pof- 
sefs  all  these  requisites,  I  would  advise,  that  a  sepa- 
rate  building  should  be  ahvays  erected^  which,  upon 
the  plan  that  I  sJiall  now  describe,  may,  in  every  ai<- 
tuation,  be  reared  at  a  very  small  expence,  and  will 
answer  this  purpose  much  better  than  any  of  those 
expensive  structures  which  I  have  seen,,  that  were 
built  by  noblemen  pr  gentlemen  for  this  particular 
use. 

The  structure  ought,  if  pofsiUe,  to  be  erected  near 
to  a  cool  spring,  or  running  water  where  that  conve* 
niency  can.be  commanded;  if.  this  lasl,  the  water 
should  be  so  conducted^  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it,  as  to  have  a  small  stream  brought 
from  the  rill  to  be  made  run  through  the  house;  and, 
jf  it  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  to  fall  from 
as  great  a  height  above  the  floor  as  can  conveniently 
be  done,  it  will  be  fNPodnctivei  of'  many  advantages^ 
but  in  n<>ne  so  much  as  in  keeping  up  a  p^etual 
freshnefs  and  sweetnefs  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  perpetual  ventilation  that  this  will  ensure. 

It  should  be  so  pl&ced,  as  that  rxcr  stagnant  water 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  near  it;  and  so  as  that 
the  accefs  to  ii  for  the  cows  should  be  as  easy  as  pof- 
sible.  A  trough  through  which  the  stream  of  water 
flows  should  be  sAbo  piiovided  near^t  for  the  cows  to 
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dirink  out  of;  and  if  nd*  spreading  trees  be  there  to 
afford  a  natural  shade,  an  artificid  shade  ought  to  ba 
erected,  under  which  the  cows  at  all  times  may  be 
able  to  find  a  comfortable  shelter. 

The  whole  of  this  structure  should  consist  of  a  rai^ 
of  narrow  buildings,  as  in  the  plan  annexed  to  this  ar- 
ticle, that  division  in  the  middle,  marked  A,  beik)g  the 
milk-house  properly  so  called.    My  original  idea  was, 
that  the  walls  of  this  building  should  be  brick  in  the 
inside,  lined  on  the  outside  with  a  thick  wall  6f  sod 
all  round,  and  covered  with  a  very  thick  thatch,  for 
the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  pafsage  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  which  might  indeed  be  done  in  this  way  very 
effectually;  but  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  the  saihe  <A^ 
jett  will  be  attained  at  much  lefs  expence,  and  ^ith 
the  addition  of  many  conveniencies,  by  means  of  a 
doable  'wall  all  round,  on  th^  principle  already  eit- 
plained.  Vol.  I.  page  210,  fof  the  purpose  of  coding 
houses  in  hot  climates;  to  which  place  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  for  the  rationale  of  this  mode  of  build- 
ing.  Tbe  inside  wall  should  be  reared  of  brick  or  lath, 
double  plastered  on  both  sides;  the  outside  wall  may  be 
lath  plastered.   The  entry  to  the  dairy  Should  be  fhnh 
the  north  at  B,  but  another  communication  shouM  also 
be  through  the  door  /  into  the  anti-room,  which  will 
be  convenient  on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  so 
in  winter,  whc^  tbe  outward  door  B  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually shut.    The  outward  roof  should  be  made  of 
good  slate,  or  tiles,  the  inner  roof  of  plaster  made  very 
close.     These  two  roofs  should  also  have  a  vacant 
^ace  between  them  for  the  cireulatien  ef  aii*,  at  ih 
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Fig.  2,  which  rqpresents. a  section  of  it,  in  which  A 
represents  the  inside  of  the  milk-house,  B  B  the.  open 
area  bejtween  the  walls  all  round.  This  space  dimi- 
nishes gradually  towards  the  top,  till  it  at  last  termi- 
nates in  the  wooden  chimney  d,  which  is  intended  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  ventilator,  and  should  be  carr 
ried  to  th^  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  at  least  above 
the  roof.  Through  this  tube  that  portion  of  air  thajt  ^ 
is  heated  through  the  outer  wall  when  the  sun  acts 
upon  it  will  be  instantly  carried  off,  so  as  never  to 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  inner  wall.  ,  A  valve, 
that  shuts  quite  close  at  pleasure,  is  plac.ed  at  i,  which, 
when  letdown,  prevents  the  escape  pf  any  air,  and 
thus  interrupts  at  will  that  escape  of  heated  air  just 
naw  mentioned.  The  top  of  this  ventilator  is  covered 
by  means  of  spnie  boards  in  the  form  of  a.  roof,  which 
throws  off  the  rain  without  interrupting  the  current 
of  air.  There  is  also  an  opening  from  the  apex  of  the 
inner  housp  communicating  with  that  tube,  through 
which  .any  particles  of  air  that  may  chance  to  be  there 
heated  by  accident  will  b^  at  liberty  to  fly. off  as  soon 
as  it  is  generated.  This  tube  also  is  furnished  with  a 
valve,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure. .  The  floor  of 
the  milk-house  is  raised  one  step  higher  than  the  out- 
side, earth,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
,  vacant  area  all  round;  by  which  means  the  cold  air 
that  may  be  precipitated  during  the  cool  weather  in 
winter  will  be  at  liberty  to  flow  off  without  affecting 
the  temperature  within. 

Tc|  give  light  to  the  milk-house^  a  window  is  placed 
{alpng  the^lant  of  the  inside. roof  at  c,.  that  looks  to- 
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ward  the  north  for  as  great  a  distance  as  shall  be 
judged  necefsary.  '  The  ^afs  in  this  virindow  is  put- 
tied close  down,  nor  does  it  admit  of  being  opetied; 
on  the  slant  of  the  outside  roof  at  g^  exactly  over  it, 
is  placed  another  window,  with  the  glafs  also  puttied 
quite  close  down,  so  as  to  admit  of  light  pafsing  freely, 
without  occasioning  any  interruption  of  the  air  be- 
tween the  two  glafses.  I  do  hot  suppose  that  the  sua 
acting  upon  this  window,  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  could  have  any  sensible  effect  in  altering  the 
fem^perature  of  this  apartment;  but  if  it  should,  it 
would  be  easy  to  rear  a  skreen  on  the  outside  to  the 
ea3t  and  west  of  the  Window,  which  should  effectually 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  ever  falling  on  th^ 
Inside  of  that  structure. 

The  pafeage  round  the  milk-house  should  commu- 
mcate  with  the  external  air  below  only  at  one  place, 
and  that  to  the  north;  and  this  will  naturally  be  at- 
the  threshold  of  the  door  B.  Four  openings  may  be 
made  into  the  milk-house,  about  a  foot  from  the  floor. 
One  on  each  side,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  it  oc- 
casionally : '-  each  of  these  should  have  a  cover,  by 
which  they  can  be  closely  shut  at  pleasure;  and  with- 
in that  should  be  stretched,  a  piece  of  thin  gauze,  to 
prevent  accefs  to  insects  or  vermin  of  any  sort  by  that 
means.  If  the  valve  at  the  top  be  occasiqnally  opened 
when  the  sun  shines  bright,  it  will  occasion  a  circu-- 
lation  of -air  from  below  upward,  which  will  carry  off 
any  damp  vapour  whenever  that  shall  appear;  but  this 
should  only  be  done  when  the.  confined  smell  indicates 
that  such  a  thing  is  necefsary.     In  winter,  the  venti* 
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lation  ought  to  be  effected  by  means  that  shall  be  afisr*" 
wards  described)  or  by  a  heated  body  mthxluoed  imo 
the  house  itself  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  of  the 
apartment  within  should  be  finished  oiF  with.  4iard 
plaster  neatly  smoothed,  wtihcMsit  any  kind  of  oraa^ 
ment,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  ci^^Lned  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  It  should  net  be  painted  with  oil^ 
but  may  be  laid  over  with  common  whitening  diiaied 
with  butter-milk,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  sbee 
without  having  any  smeU.  It  may  easily  be  tinged 
with  any  colour  that  suits  the  taste  of  the  ownev^  and 
this  kind  of  paint  19  so  cheapo  as  to  admit  of  being 
easily  renewed  as  often  as  sbaU  be  deemed  necefsary* 

In  the  middle  should  be  placed  a  large  flat  stone 
(marble  if  the  owner  chooses  to  be  at  that  expenee, 
but  good  free-stone  will  answer  the  puxpose  equally 
well),  three  feet  wide  at  x!bs  least,  and  of  a  length  t6 
suit  the  size  of  the  apartment:  this  should  rest.upon 
ped^tals  that  would  support  it  to  the  height  6i  afoost 
two  feet  and  a  half.  Beneath  this  should  be  a.  trou^ 
of  stone,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  nearly  level 
with  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door,  and  the  edges 
of  which  all  round,  six  iiicbes  bread,  rise  six  inches 
tibove  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  milk-house;  so  that, 
when  filled  with  water,  it  woidd  be  about  one  foot  in 
depth.  From  the  bottom  of  this  should  run  a  pipe, 
to  admit  of  its  being  emptied  at  [Measure;  and  if  it  be 
supplied  by  a  current  of  running  watsr,  a  place  should 
be  made  at  one  side  a  little  lower  than  the  rest  where 
the  water  can  run  over,  and  be  carried  quite  out  of 
the  temde.  .  The  rest  of  the  pavement  shoukl  be  of 
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stone  neatly  laid*  B^iid  the  sides  also^  at  ia  convex 
nient  height,  should  be  placed  shelve9  for  the  miik'K 
pans:  tUese^  where  stone  can  be  easily  had,  will  be 
best  made  of  that  material  alsof  but  where  that  can- 
not be  easfly.procured,  wdoden.  shelves  will  da  very 
well. 

Nothing  is  fnore-pfr^udtctal  in  a  dairy  than  a  damp 
Mnfined  atr^  which  sooti  beconles  iiifected  with  an 
acid  taint  that  greatly  aiects  the  taste  of  all  its  pro- 
dnots.  This  is  a  circurastance,  then>  that  ought  to  be 
specially  giiarded  against.  It  was  chiefly  with  this 
view  that  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  a  chimney  was  con-^ 
trived  for  this  butlding,  the  structure  and  aeration  of 
which  requires  to  l>e.  here  particularly  ezphined^ 

This  pipe  may  be  ftiade  oh  tbrte  sides  of  wood 
lined  with  plaster,  for  ihe  sake  of  clcMs^iiefs;  the  fourth 
aide,  which  should  front  the  south,  should  be  of  gla& 
closely  puttied,  so  as  to  be  air-tight.  The  dimensions 
may  be  at  pleasure,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  inliefnal 
diameter;  the  wider  from  east -to  west  the  more  for- 
cible. Its  height  also  may  be  more  or  lefs,  but  not 
under  six  feet;  the  Icmger  the  more  powerful  its  effects 
will  be.  It  should  have  one  valve  at  top  immediately 
under  the  air^rboles,  as  ati,  which  can  be  shut  at  plea- 
sure, and  another  valve  at  the  bottom  at  ky  which  can 
also  be  closed  or  not,  as  circumstances  shaU  indicate. 
The  lower  pipe  opens  iiito  the  milk-house,  and  is 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  higher  pipe.  The 
opening  at  one  side  m  is  closed)  at  n  is  a  valve, 
whtoh,  when  shut,  cuts  off  all  communication  be- 
tween this  pipe  and  the  external  area.    By  means  of 
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these  valves  the  operations  of  the  ventilator  can  be 
regulated  at  plea;6ure* 

When,  the  sun  shines  it  acts  through  the  glars:wfth; 
freedom  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube  along  its  whole 
lengthy  and  consequently  heat^  and  rarefies  the  airin 
it,  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  ascend,  with  a  velocity 
that  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  acting 
at  the  time,  and  the  height  of  the  tube  conjcdned* .  if 
the  valve  at  i  be  open,  this  belated  air  will  fly.  off 
through  the  air-holes  s^t  top>  and  of  course  a  draught 
of  air  from  below  must  then  take  place.  If  the  niilk* 
house  requires  to  be  ventilated,  th^  valve  A  is  lifted  up, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  valve  n  is  closed.  .  The 
whole, of  the  air  that  is  necefsary  to  supply  the  current 
in  the  pipe,  must  then  of  course  be  drawn  frcwn  the  milk* 
house  only;  and  thus  it  may  be  completely  ventilated 
at  pleasure.  When  the  valve  k  is  let  down,  and  the 
valves  n  opened,  the  ventilation  will,  take  place  only 
in  the  external  area.  If  the  valves  k  and  n  are  both 
closed  at  the  same  time,  no  ventilation  can  take  place 
below:  but  in. that  case,  to  supply  the  current,  a  hole 
left  for  that  purpose  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
should  be  opened,  to  supply  the  waste  from  the  ex- 
ternal air.  If  that  hole  be  opened,  while  either  of 
the  valves  are  also  up,  it  will  tend  oiily  to  diminish 
the  suction  from  below;  and  if  the  air-boles  below  be 
stopped  up  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  ventilation  .below 
may  be  entirely  slopped,  or  moderated  'to  whatevev 
degree  shall  be  judged  requisite.  > 

In  summer  it  would  be  convenient  in  general  to 
have  the  valve  n,  and  the  air-hole  of  the  pip^  both 
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open^  and  the  valve  J^  shut,  imlefe  occasionally,  when 
a  ventilation  was  required;  thus  to  allow  the  airthat 
is  heated  in  the  inside  of  the  south  pafsage  wall  to  es* 
cape. 

.Jn  winter,  however,  the  valve  n  should  be  in  ge- 
^leral  closed;  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  that  was  thus 
heated  in  the  pa&ages  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  from 
being  carried  off.  It  wouki  thus  tend  to  diminish  the 
cold  in  that  area.  Hie  valve  i  should  also,  during 
the  whole  of  that  season,  be  kept  dose  shut,  unlefs 
extraordinary  circumstances  shoiild  render  it  necefsary 
to  open  it;  and  the  air-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe- 
should  be  then  ako  closed,  while  the  valve  k  should 
be  left  open.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  air  that  is 
heated  by  the  sun  in  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  ^nd  thus 
rarefied,  would  expand  itself  downwards,  being  forced 
through  the  opening  k,  and  of  course  would  tend  to 
moderate  the  cold  in  the  milk-house.  All  this  is  so 
plain,  that  farther  illustrations  are  unnecefsary. 

I  shall  just,  however,  stop  to  observe,  that  by  a  con- 
trivance of  this  sort,  prisons,  and  damp  coniined  cel- 
lars might  admit  of  being  completely  ventilated  at  a  very 
trifling  expence.  For  these  purposes  the  ventilating  pipe 
might  be  carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  house,  and  attached  to  it  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
made  of  a  considerable  breadth  and  length,  and  con- 
sequently of  great  power,  without  being  liable  to  ac- 
cidents from  wind;  and,  though  the  place  to  be  ven- 
tilated were  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  this  pipe, 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence,  or  however  distant 
from  it,  if  a  communication  was  made  from  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  vtxthlnXot  into  the  aparUlieiit  by  mtBuas  of 
a  dose  pipe;  xior  woidd.  it  stgnify  in  this  case  how 
RiQch  it  was  beaded,  td  get  dear  of.  intfenremiig  ob- 
jects. 

Evsry  person  who.  bestows  the  least  attention  to  this 
iolgeGt  will  easily  perceive,  that  by  means  of  this  caa^ 
trivaOce  the  warmtii  of  apartmentB  in  many  situatfona 
might  be  ^eatl^  attgmentdd  in  Winter  without  an^ 
expence  of  fuel,  and  their  codtiefs  in  summer  pMi^ 
moted  wiihout  any  eapmcer  not  only  so^  but  twh 
with  the  a£quiintioii[  of  adcblionsll  convenieniaes*  For 
example :  let  the  wfade  south  part  ^f  the  house  (no 
matter  whether  there  be  itny  wind6w  in  that  side  or 
not)  be  covered  with  glafe,  Ht  any  convenient  distance 
from  the  wall,  dosely  piAttied  in  every  pirt  so  as  to 
Exclude  all  air,  unlefis  by  the  optmnga  piaeed  as  Aofe 
spedfied.  In  winter,  when  the  mm  acts,  the  valve  i 
being  dosed,  the  air  between  the  glaft  and  the  wall 
must  soon  be  strong  heated,  and  greatly  expanded; 
and  if  pafsages  by  means  of  an  air^pipe  were  made 
from  thenoe  into  the  apartments,  that  could  be  opened 
or  shut  at  pleasure,  that  heated  air  might  be  forced 
into  such  of  the  apartments  as  the  owner  cbose.  The 
higher  apartments  could  of  course  admit  of  being  thus 
heated  to  the  greatest  degree;  but  were  floors  thrown 
acrofs.the  ventilator  at  different  heights,  those  bdow, 
above  the  ground  floor,  might  be  also  thus  heated*  in  a 
lefser  degree,  and  ventilation  in  summer  could  be  propor- 
tionally obtained.  While  this  glafs  case  was  thus  per- 
forming these  beneficial  functions,  it  mightbe  employed 
with  the  happiest  eifect  as  a  vinery,  so  as  thus  to  do 
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tmure  than  rejny  ali  the  tost  of  the  gUfi.    But  I  must 
not  here  stop  to  enter  into  farther  details. 

Peribaps  the  simphst^  and  therefore  the  best  kind 
of  valve  for  purposes  of  this  sort  may  be  thus  made. 
Let  the  aperture  be  in  the  first  place  closed  by  a  £rnl 
board  placed  hcnizontally^  make  a  perforation  in  thi« 
board,  say  of  two  inches  4iamet^;.  paste  a  piece  of 
doth,  from  half  an  indi  to  an  inch  in  breaxkh,  round 
its  upper  edges;  provide  a  piece  of  round  tile  of  con- 
siderable thicknefe,  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  tML  on  the  under  mde,  and  rising  into  a 
pcjnt  above  in  the  middle,  having  a  small  hole  pierced 
through  that  top  horizontally  for  receiving  a  wire  for 
^tcniog  it;  paste  a  piece  of  elotfa  over  the  under  side 
of  this  cover;  fasten  the  top  to  one  end  of  a  small  lev^r 
that  is  supported  on  a  rest  rising  from  the  bottom 
board;  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  fix  a  wire  that 
pafses  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  board  \dK 
for  tlMit  purpose  (and  if  this  hole  be  also  covered  with 
a  doth,  through  which  the  wire  pafses,  it  will  be  suf- 
fimntly  close  for  this  puipose).  The  bottom  of  the 
wire  may  be  fixed  to  a  hook  when  the  valve  is  to  be 
opened,  and  let  jiang  loose  when  it  is  dropped  down. 

N.  B.  The  openii^  between  the  two  roofs  needs 
not  be  more  than  one  foot,  although  that  between  the 
walls  were  four  or  «ix. 

The  pafsage  around  the  milk-house,  which  ought 
io  be  at  least  four  foet  wide,  should  answer  the  pur^ 
pose  of  an  apartm^it  for  keeping  butter  or  other  things 
that  require  to  be  kept  cool ;  it  should  have  no  win«> 
dows  or  other  openings  into  it  externally,  but  should 
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be  lenligbtened  from- the, inner  apartment  by  a  glazol 
window  in  each  >sidie  of  the  milk-house,  made  perfectly 
clc«sfe  :eYeTy/way>  so  as  to  admit  light, only,  without 
^nycoBUPaunication  of  air;  The  walls  of  these  paTsages 
o\\  every; side  should ;be  done  oyer  with  plaster  worked 
ajs  jsmopth' as.pofsibie.  This  plaster  also  should ;be 
extendied  Qver  the  inside  of  the  roof,,  and  the  outside 
of  the  inner  roof,  so  as  to  make:  it  pi^rfectly  air-rtight 
if  ppfsible,'  towards  the  upper  part  especially.  The 
pjastier,  therefore,  should  have  a  double  coat,^  and,  be 
wo^rked  carefully,;  so  as  *:to  fill  up  all  the  cracks  that 
oc9|i.r  in  drying;  Still  more  eflfectually  to  close  up 
any-accidental ,  fifsure  that  may  take  place,  the  whole 
i^bould  be  .covered  with  paper  neatly  pasted  upon  it, 
^nd  care  be,  taken  to  exaniine  it  from  time  to  limey 
to  observe  whether  any  rents  have  taken  place,  and  to 
close  tbcm.  The  use  of  these  precautions  will  be  eit«^ 
plained  hereafter. 

In  situations  near  a  large  town,  where  ice  could  be 
sold  in  summer,  it  would  prove  a  great  accommoda* 
tion  to  the  dairy-owner  to  make  an  ice-bouse  adjoin- 
ing to  bis  dairy,  as  at  C^  This  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  double  wall  on  three  sides,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them,  like  the  dairy.  The  roof  also  sholild  be 
formed  after  the  same  fashion,  only  no  window  would 
be  here  necefsary.  The  place  for  holding  the  ice 
should  be  formed  of  upright  posts,  as  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines,  lined  With  wattled  work  of  wands,^ 
or  close  rail-work,  leaving  a  walk  all  round  of  t*wo  feet 
and  a. half  wide,  round  which  should  be. formed  a  gut- 
ter for  carrying  off  any  water  that  dropped  from  the 
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ice.  This  is,  indeed,'  tbe  cheapest  and  easiest. way 
that  could  be  contmed  for  making  an  ice-bouse  in 
any  situation;  and  a  much  better  mode  of  making 
cellars  than  that  of  vaults  below  ground,  which  are 
not  only  more  Hable'to  be  damp,  ind  subject  to  mould 
and  rottennefs,  but  also  are  much  more  expensive, 
and  not  better  calculated  to  preserve  a  gentle  coolnefs 
and  equal  temperature  at  all  seasons. 

Th^  apartment  marked  D  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
repository  for  the  utensils  of  the  dairy,  and  a  place  in 
which  they  may  be  cleaned  and  put  into  order,  to  be 
ready  when  they  are  wanted.  For  this  purpose^  ranges 
of  shelves  may  be  placed  round  the  walls,  and  tables 
and  other  conveniencies  where  necefsary.  The  door 
should  op^en  from  the  soiith,  where  the  roof  projects 
about  two  feet  over  the  wall,  for  a  purpose  that  will 
be  explained.  At  one  end  A  i«  a  fire-place,  on  which 
should  be  fixed  a  cauldron  of  a  proper  size  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  dairy.  Aty  is  a  door  leading  directly  into 
the  dairy,  which  might  be  employed  occasionally  in 
summer,  but  should  be  jused  as  the  only  entry  to  it  in 
winter,  during  .which  season  the  door  B  should  be  kept 
constantly  shut. 

[if  cheese  be  the  object  of  the  dairy,  an  additional 
building  will  be  necefsary,  constructed  in  a  diff^rept 
manner,  which  I  do  not  here  specify.] 

The  intention  of  all  these  contrivjances,  it  will  easily 
appear,  is,  to  enable  the  attentive  owner  of  a  dairy  to 
keep  his  milk  in  a  proper  degree  of  temperature  both 
during  the  summer  and  the  winter  season,  and  to 
carry  on  all  the  necefsary  operations  of  the  dairy  with- 
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out  tnttcb  troubk  6r  expence  td  himself.    This  equality 
of  temperature  in  the  milk-house  i»  of  very  material 
importance^  as  any  considerable  variation  in  the  de^ 
gree  of  heat  tends  greatly  to  derange  his  Opefraiiohs^ 
and  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy; 
If  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  milk  suddenly  coj^lates> 
without  admitting  of  any  separation  of  the  ci>eam;  ^d 
it  is  so  quickly  turned  sdur,  as  greatly  to  mar  every 
«»peration.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  milk  be  ex- 
posed to  too  cold  a  temperature,  the  cream  separates 
from  it  slowly,  and,  with  difficulty,  it  acquires  a  bittfif 
and  dis^reeable  taste,  the  butter  can  scarcely  be  made 
to  come  at  all,  and  when  it  is  obtained  it  is  so  pale  in 
the  colour,  so  small  in  quantity,  of  such  a  hard  and 
brittle  consistence,  so  poor  to  the  taste,  and  of  so  lit- 
tle value  in  all  respects,  as  to  bring  a  very  low  price  at 
the  market,  compared  to  what  it  would  have  produced 
Imd  it  been  preserved  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth* 
To  avoid,  therefore,  as  much' as  pofsible  both  these 
•extremes,  the  milk-house,  properly  so  called,  is  placed 
here  in  the  centre  of  the  buildtng,  into  which  there  is 
no  accefe  directly  from  the  open  air;  an  open  area  is 
left  all  round  it,  because  it  is  found  that  air,  under 
propeJr  regulations,  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat  or 
cold,  so  that  a  long  continuance  of  either  hot  Or  cold 
weather  would  have  no  sensible  effect  in  altering  the 
ttoiperature  of  this  chamber;  and  if  at  any  time  it 
should  acquire  a  small  degree  of  heat  or  cold  more 
than  was  desirable,  this,  if  it  were  corrected  by  arti- 
ficial means,  would  retain  that  artificial  temperature 
for  a  long  time.    These  are  the  advantages  propose 
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i0  be  gained  by  tbis  cheap  aod  $im{de  iwdf  of  ^<m^ 
struction. 

Experimeats  have  not  yet  been  xmde,  to  ascertain 
with  the  requisite  accuracy  the  precise  degree  of  heait 
that  is  the  most  favourable  for  the  difierei^t  oper^kiohs 
of  the  daily.    From  the  trials  that  I  have  made  my* 
eelG  I  have  reason  to  bdieve^  that  whea  the  heat  is 
from  50  to  ^5i  decrees  on  Fahmnheit's  thermometer, 
the  separatioa  of  the  cream  from  milk,  which  is  the 
most  itaportaiit  operation  in  the  ckiry,  goes  forwaid 
with  the  greatest  regularity.    I  am,  tbepefore,  indined 
to  think,   that  this  is  the  tempecatufe  which  oo^aft 
to  be  aimed  at  In  the  dairy;  but  I  do  not  here  pre- 
tend to  decide  with  a  dogmatic  precision;  a  ccmisI- 
derabledegpse  oi  latitude,  in  this  respect,  may  peehaps 
be  allowable;  but  from  the  best  observations  I  hscm 
beeo^able  to  make,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable, 
that'  wheat  the  heat  exceeds  60  degrees,   the  opec^- 
tions  become  difficult,  and  are  liable  to  many  decange- 
ments,  and  wh«i  it  falls  bdow  the  40th  degree,  they 
can  scarcely  be  carried  on  with  economy  or  pfopriety. 
Till  &rtber  experiments,  therefore,  shall  ascertain  tfai^ 
pKHUt,  we  may  take  it  as  a  safe  rule,  that  the  beat 
id9K>uld  be  kept  at  all  times,  if  po&ible,  betweea  the 
30th  and  ^5\h  degrees;  and  to  ascertain  this  poin^ 
a  thermometer  gmduated  by  Fahrenheit's  scale  should 
be  suspended  perpetually  near  the  suddle  of  the  miUb* 
house,  to  give  notice  to  the  owner  of  any  alteration  of 
the  temperature  that  m^ht  affect  his  iaterest.  Luckily, 
it  happens,  that  this  is  very  neanrly  the  tonperatuie 
which  a  building,  so  well  secured  as  this  is  fiom  the 
external  air  would  naturally  bear  at  all  seasons  of  the 
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year  in  this  climate^  were  it  not  |:o  .be  afibcled  by 
traneous  objects.  •         .      v 

But  as  the  beat  of  new  drawn  milk,  if  it' were 
intought  in  considerable  quantities  into  so  -  small  a 
place  during  the  summer  season,  would  teiul  during^ 
that  time  to  affect  the  temperature  there,  it  is  not  at 
2dItimpd8iA>]e4nit  it  nugfat  thus  be^rmad  on^  some.^oc- 
casions  to  a  higher  degree  than  was  proper.     It  was . 
with  a  view  to  moderate  this,   that  I  h^ve  recom- 
mended  to  have  a  stream  of  running  water  made  to 
p^afs  through  the  house,  to  be  received  into  the  trough 
provided  for  that,  purpose,  on  the  edges  of  which  tlL« 
creaming  dishes  .might  be  placed  for  a  few.  hours  when 
first  brought  into  the  house,  the  more  quickly  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  heatj  or  should  that  not  prove,  on 
some  occasions,  entirely  sufficient,  the  dishes  might 
even  be  plunged  directly  into  the  bason  itself  among 
the  water.     It  was  also  with  a  view  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  especially  where  nti^ning  water  cannot  be 
commanded,  that  I  wished  to  have  an  ice-house  conr 
joined  with  the  dairy,  because  a  small  quantity  of  ice 
placed  in  the.  milk-house  at  any  time  would  quickly 
moderate  the  heat  to  a  proper  degree,  for  this  pur- 
pose th^  ice  should  be  suspended  pretty  high.     In  the 
small   chambers  near  the  ice-house,  too,  or  in  the 
pafsage  round  the  ice,  the  butter,  after  it  was  made, 
•and  before  it  was  carried  to  market,  could  be  kept 
cooler  than  even  in  the  milk-house  itself.     OiI\er.  ad- 
vantages that  would  be  derived  from  this  additional 
building  will  appear  obvious. 

In  the  construction  of  this  house,  greater  attention 
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lus  beea  bestowed  to  the  preservation  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  caolnefs  during  suinnier,  than  to  the  guarding 
against  cold  in  winter,  because  it  is  during  the  sum-  - 
mer  season  that  the  principal  operations  of  the  dairy 
arc  carried  on. 

PLAN  OF  THE  DADtV  AND  ITS  AFPURTENANCES. 


L 
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II 
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FlO.  W     ExrL*H*TIOKI. 

A-  The  Dairy  in  the  ccniic  lurrouDikd  bjr  open  pafsBga.  B.  Th* 
entry  lo  ditto  from  the  north.  C.  The  jcc-house.  D,  Th( 
(cuUcry,  or  wash-bouie,  wkh  4be  door  from  the  mith,  vut 
bencbo  placed  under.  /  Door  commuiucaiing  wiib  Uie 
RtttrbooK,  jtc.         i.   Rr»f^Bce. 

Fro  a.    Eli*itioh. 

^    The  milk-hoaie.         B  B.    Pafsages  round  it.  *.    The  inierin 

windnr,  with  the  exicrioi  frindow  g  over  it.        i.    The  vend- 
Utor,  or  air-pipe.        ;■  The  exterior  window. 

FlO.  a.      Th>  VlKTlLATOR. 

i.  V«l«e  It  the  lop.  L  Ditto  tt  bottom  commiuikttini  with  the  nllh- 
bouK.  ■.   Ditto  with  the  Misaxe. 

Vol.  HI.  i  E 
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The  attention  -to  the  winter  temperature,  how- 
ever, has  nbt  been  wholly  di$r^arded.  'It  was  with 
that  view  that  the  walls  of  thQ  exterior  gallery  wcrft- 
made  so  close,  and  the  communication  with  the  vth^ 
tilator  at  top  directed  to  be  so  carefuHy  cut  off  by 
means  of  the  air-tight  valve:  for  this,^  by  prevent- 
ing  the  escape  of  the  aiir'  that  is  heated  hy  the  action 
of  thesun  throqgh  tbe^  wall>  acts  in  a  manner  directly 
the  reverse  of  What  it  does  in  summer,  by  instantly 
pierrtiitting  the  air  thus  heated  to  be  carried  off  inta 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  have  its  place  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  cool  air;  thus  does'  the  sun  itself  becotne 
aia  agent  for  producing  cold  at  one  season,  and  heat 
at  another,  so  as  to  preserve  an  equality  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  whole  year.  The  stream  of  run- 
ning water,  where  it  can  be  commanded,  especially  if 
that  comes  from  a  contiguous  spring,  tends  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  same  manner,  as  its  natural  temperature  is 
m4ch  below  the  summer's  heat,  and  greatly  above 
the  summer's  cold.  For  auginenting  these  efGeitts,  it 
will  be  well  to.  open  the  doors  into  the  surrounding 
gallery  as  seldom  as  pofsible  during  severe  .weather 
in  winter;  nor  can  this  be  inconvenient,  as  little  can 
be  wanted  there  during  that  season.  The  milk-house 
itself,  during  the  inclement  season,' should  be  always 
entered  through  the  anti-room.     ■ 

Had  it  been  necefsary,  howevef,  to' make  as  much 
use  of  the  milk-^house  in  winter  as  in  summer,-  still 
more  efficacious  means  might  have  been"  easily  de- 
vised for  guarding  against  cold.  The  fire-place  might: 
have  been  made  near  to  that  end  of  the  house,  from 
which  a  flue  might  have  been  led,  for.  the  admifsion 
of  heaCedair>  as  circunj^t^ces  might  have  r:equired; 
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but  as  this,  uoder  injudicious  management^  might 
have  done  hafm,  it,  has  been  judged  more  expedient. 
tc^  rempYe  tjiat  lemptation  out  of  the  way.  ^By  ^e 
contrivances  already  specified^  the  bad  effects  of  th« 
severest  cold  that  occurs  in  ordinary  seasons  will  be 
sufficiently  obviated ;^  and  in  case  of  an  accidental  do- 
currence  of  extreme  inclement^y  of  weather  whitethe 
dairy  is  employed,  which  can  seldom  happen,*  re* 
course  may  be  had  to  extraordinary  cures.  This  could 
be  easily  done  by  placing  upon  the  table,  on  these 
occasions,  a  barrel  filled  with  boiling  water,  closely 
bunged  up,  which  would  emit  a  gende  warmth  all 
round,  that  in  this,  close  place  woVld  preserve  a  genial 
temperature  for  a  long  time;  or  a- parcel  of  bricks 
heated  in  the  fire,  and  suffered  to  cool  here,  would 
produce  a  similar  effect.  These  are  simple  remedies 
that  are  always  in  our  power,  to  which  we  can  have 
recourse  whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  thus,  without 
any  expensive  apparatus^  free,  ourselves  from  the  dan- 
ger of  casual  emergencies.  This  I  should  greatly  pre- 
fer to  compliq^ted  stoves,  and  register?  liable  to  be 
deranged  through  n€;glect>  in  every  case  of  this  sort, 
where  they  are  so  seldom  wanted,  as  nevelr  to  render 
the  use  of  thein  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  are  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  them. 

The  next  objects  that  demand  our  attention  are,  the 
utensils  of  the  dairy;  a  subject  seemingly  of  a  trifliiig 
nature,  but  which  is,  however,  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  those  who  hope  to  derive  profit  from 'this 
branch  of  rural  economy.  But  this  shall  be  deferred 
till  another  occasion.  ' 

ITo  he  co»^*d.^  ! 

9E3 
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OR  TBB  TBANBPOEMATIOK,  &C.  OFIH8ECT*.' 
ICottimtd  fnm  fagt  SiB.'] 

.On  the-liUtamorpluaas-  and  Maimers  of  the  €ock- 
i^ffer-  Fiy,  the  Scartdnsus  Melolontha,  Lin. ;  tvith 
Bints  tending  to  lead  towards  some  Means  bj  di- 
itr^ngU. 

future  1. 


Wb  have  already  bad  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
the  diversity  of  fortiiB  and  habitudes  that  the  tanie  <X 
winged  iniecta  afaumej  which  are,  in  all  cases,  ac- 
tremely  difiercDt  from  those  of  the  parent  fly^    We 
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liave  seen  example^bf-some  of  those  larvae  that  live  as 
aquatic . insects  for  years. together,  which,  in  their 
imago  or  perfect  state,  are  killed  in  one  momenj;  if 

e 

immersed  in  that  element.  Some  of  these  larvse  are 
yoraoioois  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  commit  in* 
coQceivable  ravages  on  the  products  ^f  thie  fields,' 
which  in  their  winged  state  do  no  harm  to  any  object 
in  nature,  only  sporting  for  a  short  time  in  amorous 
dalliance,  and  then  expiring,  without  having  tasted 
food.  Others  are  alike  destructive  in  their  lar>'a  and 
perfect  state;  among  which  clafs  is  to  be  placed  th« 
object  of  our  present  memoir.      ; 

This  scarabeus  is  so  well  known  in  England  by  the 
common  name  of  cock*chafier,  that  a  particular  de- 
scription of  it  is  not  necefsary;  and. becomes,  indeed, 
the  lefs  so  on  account  of  the  figure  of  it  which  we 
have  annexed,  in  its  larva,  and  perfect  state;  so 
that  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  most  carelefs  ob- 
server. Its  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  mother  in  the 
ground,  from  each-  of  which  proceeds,  after  a  short 
time,  a  smalt  whitish  worm  with  six  feet,  that  is  des- 
tined to  live  in  the  earth,  under  that  form  for  tfie  apace 
of  four  years,  and  there  undergo  all  its  changes,  until 
it  finally  a&umes  its  pupa  form;  subsisting,  durjng  its 
abode  in  the  earth,  upon  the  roots  of  trees  and  other 
plants  that  grow  in  the  soil,  committing  ravages 
among  these  crops,  on  some  occasions,  of  the  most 
depkxrable  ki^d^  so  m.  totally  to  <Gsappoifit  the  best- 
founded  hopes  of  the  agricnkurist :  and  after  it  afsumes 
its  winged  state,  it  devoiirs  the  leaves  of  tree^t  and 
4^^tT  plants  with  an  avidity  not  much  lefs  than  that 
of  the  locust;  so  that,  in  certain  seasons,  and  in  par* 
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ticular  districts,  they  become  an  opprefsive  scouige* 
that  produces  much  misery  aitiong  the  people.  For- 
tunately, these  ravages  are  but  temporary  and  locals 
being  moderated  by  circumstances  in  nitiire  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  in  a  great  measure  unacquaitited. 

As  the  name  of  j?y  is  indiscritninately  bestowed  by 
the  uninformed  part  of  mankind  as  a  generic  terrii  in- 
cluding all  winged  insects;  so  the  term  grub  has  been 
adopted  as  a  general  name  to  dfenoie  all  the  worm-like 
larvae  that  take  up  their  residence  in  the  earth;  maggot 
to.  denote  those,  that  live  in  the  interior  of  fruits,  and 
^  in  animal  substances;  and  those  are  caHed  caterpilliirs 
that  subsist  chiefly  on  leaves.  It  follows,  that  the 
larvae  of  this  insect  will  rank  among  the  gr«t^,  some-* 
timeis  called  tuhite  worm^y  to  distinguish  them  more 
clearly  from  the  earth  worm/  which,  in  its  form,  co-* 
lour^  and  other  efsential  qualities,  is  totally  different 
from  air  of  the  grub  kind. 

I  do  not*  find,  that  this  particular  specie^  of  grab 
^has  obtained  any  specific  Engfish  name;  though  in 
France,  where  its  ravages,  it  would  appear,  are- much 
more  frequent  than  with  us,  the  grubs  are  usually 
called  mans;  sometimes  also  mulots,  chevrettes,  tacsy 
muntSf  turcs;  vers  hlanCy  &:c.*;  and  the  flies  hanne^ 
ionSy  in  some  provinces  Z^ario/lfes,  bardt>ises,  &c. 
As  soon  as  the  worm  ifsues  from  the  egg,  it  seises 
upon  such  roots  as  it  flnds  nearest  to  it,  and' devours 
them,  liviijig  all  the  summer  under  the  thin  coat  of 
vegetable  mould  near  the  surface;  but,  as  wiAterapi 
proacbes,  it  descends  deeper  into  the  earth,  andj  pene- 
,  tiating  directly  downwards,  retires  beyond  tJie  reach 
ef  the  frosty  where  it  remains  in  an  inactive  stsite^lind 
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without  foody,  fijl  the  r^turja  of  sprinjg,  when  the 
warmth. of  the  season  , i.avjtes  it  to  ascend  and  begin 
its  ravages  anew  upon  the  roots  that  spread  themselves 
through  the  tender  mould  near  the  surface.  In  this 
manner  it  proceeds,  fpr  three  or  five  succefsive  seasons, 
changing  its  skin  at  least  pnqe  a  year.  It  is  not  till 
the. end  of  the  fourth  year  that  the  larvae  are  metamor- 
phQsed^;  for  then^  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  they  go' 
deep  into  the  earthy  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  fa« 
tboniy  and  there  spin  themselves  a  smooth  case,  in 
whichy  after  quitting  their  last  skin,  they  change  into 
the  pupa  or  chrysalis^  The.  pupa  remains  under  this 
form  all  winter,  till  the  month  of  February^  when  it 
comes  .out  a  perfect  scarabeui3>  soft  and  white.  It  is 
not  till  th^  mondi  of  May,  however,  that  the  parts 
become  hardened:  they,  come  out  of  the  earth  in  th^ 
day*ttme.;  and .  thus  we  often  find  in  the  earth  perfect 
cockrchafTer  flies;  which  has  made  many  persons! 
think,  that  .these  insects  live  from  one  year  to  another, 
.^nd  paf^  the  winter  in  the  earth  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold. 

ThesiiB  worms,  though  they  are  always  white,  yet 
are  sometimes  found  yergijng,  more  or  lefs,  wholly,  or 
in  part,,  into,  a  bluish  tint,,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
popular  notion  in  Sweden,  that  the  nature  of  the  en- 
suing season  may  be  discovered  from  the  kind  of  tint 
that  these  worms  af&ume.  Hence  they  have  obtained 
the  vulgar  name  of  lemarkelse-^mask^  or  prognostic- 
virorm,  because  these  people  imagine  that  they  can  see 
by  them  whether  the  winter  will  be  lasting  or  not, 
or  whether  it  wiU  be  mterf^upted  by  great  thaws.  It 
ia  the  different  <:olours  of  the  larvae  that  they  think 
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serve  ad  Ji  pmgn6sttc  in  this  case;  but  tbk  bkidi  tkk/ 
wherever  it  does  ajjpear,  i«  Miy  ]^ifod«ced  by  the  itf-* 
ternal  parts  seen  through  the  transpareiHIskili;  and  ate 
nothing  more  than  the  int^tifies  and-the^atin^mt  ddri^ 
tiined  in  thenij  which  will,  of  counse,  be  diffei^ent^uB- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  aliiftiilt  on  wfmjh  tfa«y 
have  lately  subsisted.  Howeverj  v^hen  these  simfde 
people  see  much  blue,  they  say  ihatube  winter  wili  be 
mild;  when  the  anterior  part  is  white,  and' thtehiadtr 
part  blue,  they  think  the  cold  will  be  mdrt  intense  at 
the  commencement  of  the  winter  than' a&ferwardij 
and  so  on  of  the  rest:  but  tb^ise  are  only  tales  fitted  to 
amuse  the  lower  ckfses  of  the  people.  < 

These  .scarabei  are  seen  diiring  the  whole  sumWiCTi 
espeeially  towards  the  end  of  May,  aiid  in  Jane,:' fly- 
ing in  the  evening- towards  sitn-se^,  ^articcddrly> where 
there  are  trees.  Thej'  seem  to  be  a  heedfefe*  kind  of 
animal,  that  ily  briskly  without  regarding  tnucfa  'where 
they  go,  and  therefore  become  extremely  troublesoine 
to  persons  who  walk  in  places  that  they  frequettt^ 
by  their  darting  frequently,  and  with  force,  upon 
the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  vrhith,  where 
naked,  proves. very  teasing.  They  eat  the  leases  of 
most  species  of  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  lime,  the 
^beech,  and  the  willow,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  frtit 
trees;  so  that  where  they  multiply  faH  they  mi^e 
terrible  havoc:  which  happens  btit  too  often* in Pratice 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.    •     • 

In  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries^  the 
children  amuse  themselves  by  attaching  a  long  thread 
to  one  of  the  hinder  feet,  and  leave  tb^m  thus  to 'fly 
without  sufficing  them  to  escapfe;  theyfly4hcnc^m- 


mcmly  i^nrndj  describing  a  circle  i^  the  ait$  from 
whicb  -some  J  think;  tbey  have  obtained  the  name  of 
«tt>/iwiar4y.that  is^losay,  millers:  the  probability  is, 
Jboweyer,v  tbs^.they  have  obtained  that  name  from  the 
gceyiah  hatr^y  rewnbUng  po^er  on  a  slight  look, 

.is^th. whic^  ihe^r  bodies  are. covered  all  over;  for  we 
find  they  are,  la^me  parts -of  England,  called  millers, 
'Where  no  such,  practice  is  known.  The  children  of 
Ihe  country  of  the  Netherlands  make  a  little  tra^te  of 

.  them^  by  selling  them  to  the  children  of  the  city,  who 

.  have  not  an  opportunity  of  searching  for  them  them- 
selves^ and  M«  de  Geer,  from  whom  this  little  anec* 
dote  is  taken,   says,   that  he,  himself,  when  a  boy, 
purqha$ed  mmy  of.  theni* 
.   Such  are  the  particulars  that  have  hitherto  come  to 

'  my  knowledge  respecting  this  noxious  insect;  which, 
considering  the  important  part  that  it  performs  in  this 

.  univensej  are  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In.  theyj^ar  17S5  the  following  provinces  in  France, 
viz.  Burgufidy,  Champag^ie,  Picardie,  L'Angumois, 
Hainault,  L'Orleannois,  Blcsois,  and  partic^larly  the 
Isle  of  France,  sufiered  prodigious  distrefs  from  the 
extensive  ravages  of  this  insect,  insomuch  that  the  at* 
tention  of  government  was  called  to  that  subject,  and 
premiums  were  offered  to  any  person  who  should  sug- 
-gest  the  most  efiectual  means  of  destroying  it^  but 
tbiair  premiums  were  offered  in  vain.  A  memoir,  in- 
deed, was  produced  by  a  Mr»  Adam,  Emeritus  pro- 
fefsor  in  the  university  of  Caen,  which  gave  an  exact 
description  of  the  insect,*  and  |u*oposed  some  measures 
,fojr  destroying  it»  This  pamphlet  was  printed  and  dis* 

.  :tirij>^ted,  at  th^  ejqpence  of  government,  through  all 
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tlie  provinces;  but  when  it  wa& put  into  the  hands  of 
practical  agriculturalists,  it  was  found,  like  too  many 
speculations  of  Itteraty'men,  to  be  wholly  incafiaUeof  " 
being  reduced  to  practice^  and  waa,  -therefore,  disre- 
garded. The  Society  of  Arts  in  Londonalso  has,  for 
a;bout  twenty  years  past,  held  forth  a  preminm  for  the 
best  account  of  this  insect,  and  the  means  of  cheek* 
mg  its  ravages,  but- without  having  produced  one  suc- 
cefsful  ciaimanti  This  indicates  a  wonderful  d^fee 
of  inattention,  among  profefsed  naturalists,  to'  the 
most  important  department  of  nataral  hktory,  vi«. 
that  which,  by  developing  the  natural -propensities  of 
the  different  objects,  tends  to  the  diminution  of  the 
evils  that  they  produce,  and  augmenting  the  b^n^t^ 
that  might  be  derived  from  them.  But,  though  »u>- 
cefs  has  not  hitherto  attended  these  exertions,  it  bught 
not  to  produce  despondency.  Plus  ultra*,  let  us  still 
.try  to  go  forward;  by  a  lueky  chance  we  may,vp€rhaps, 
be  enabled  to  make  some  progrefs.  If  we  ^ve  over 
the  effort,  we  must  inevitably  be  doomed  never  to  -ad- 
vance. Let  me,  then,  beseech  my  readers  to  rouse 
themselves  from  the  slumbers  in  which  they  have  too 
long  indulged,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  rescue  the 
name  of  naturalist  from  that  sort  of  obloquy  which  it 
bears  ^mong  so  great  a  portion  of  the  practioil  de- 
partments of  men,  by  shewing  that  it  is  by  their  aid 
chiefly  that  evils  of  the  nature  here  stated  can*  be  ob- 
viatfed.  I  know  that  much  may  be  done,  in  this  and 
many  other  departments,  by  -a  well-directed  attention 
'Steadily  pursued.  '  •       . 

The  learned  prqfefsor,.  considering  that  the  grabs 
descend  to  a  great  depth,  during  the  wkiler,  and  return 
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to  the  surface  moaki  ia  the  spriug,  advisea^  that  the 
ploughing  ^should  be  deferred  till  the  ${>fing  sei^spn, 
when  the  grubs  will  be  turned  up  With  the  furraw, 
ahdinay  thai  be  picked  up  and  carried  off  the  ground. 
Practical  men  an^wer^  that  ploughing  must  go  forward 
in  the  winter  while  the  weather  will  permit,  or  the 
nec^fsary  operations  ^ill  be  so  much  retarded,  as  to 
render  it  imppfeible  for  (hem  to  get  the  seed  put  into 
the  ground  in  proper  time;  besides,  it  is  only  a  very 
small,  proportion  of  those  grubs  that  are  in  the  plough- 
jd>le  mould  that  could  thus  be  discovered;  by  far  the 
greater  portion  being  turned  over  with  the  mould  it* 
self,  without  being  exposed  to  view;  so  that  this  pro- 
ce&  would  be  but  little  dHcacious  even  in  ploughed 
.fields.  But  could  these  ploughed  fields  be  even  thus 
totally  cleared,  the  evil  would  only  be  partially  jeme* 
di^;  for  the  grubs^^  abound  in  grafs  fields,  perhaps, 
yefc  more  than  in  com  lands;  also  in  woodlands, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  none  of  which  admit  of  being 
treated  after  this  manner;  nor  can  laiid  sown  with 
wheat  or  rye,  which  require  to  be  put  isto  the  ground 
in  autumn,  admit  of  it:  from  all  these  fields,  then^  as 
frdm' extensive  nurseries,  these  insects  would  ifstie 
forth  in  swstimis  so  as  to  fruBtrate  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  upon  his  pjoughed  fields^ 

The  pro&fsor  again  directs,  that  boys,  and  girls,  and 
woinen,{sfa6u]d  be-hiredto  pickup  the  grubs  after  the 
pk>u^.  Practical  men  say^  that  boys  and  girls  will 
be  90  carelefs  and  inattentive,  as  to  perfonn.the  woric 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  let  many,  even  of  the  few 
that  wiere  tiirned  up,  escape;  not  to  mention  the  ex* 
peiioeUbat'wtmM  ^sittendthis  procefs,  and  the  diffi^^ 
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culty>  on  many  occasiops^  in. finding  ba^s^  tOgiBtW 
with  the  inefficacy  of  the  measure,  as  above  ^tfiie^ 
icoxdd  it  be  eyen  faithfully  perfonned.  ^Ftopi  these 
considerations  the  learned  profefsor's  advice  inet  witli^ 
little  respect  among  those  for  whose  benefi^t  it  waf 

intended. 

Some  of  these  practical  men  observed^  that  the  last 
part  of  the  procefs  mi^t  be  much  betu^r  p^rfomied  by 
another  set  of  labourers,  who  sometimes  offered  theii^ 
services  without  any  pay,  ^nd  were  infinitely  moFQ 
alert  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  than  either  childvel^ 
or*  women  could  be,  or  even  philosophers  tbepj^ehre^^. 
were  th^  to  attempt  the  task.  These  are  rooks,  mag-^ 
pies,  jays,  and  all  the  varieties  of  that  clafs  of  Jprdsi, 
who  seem  to  consider  this  kind  of  food  as  the-mpii^ 
delicate  morsel  they,  can  find,-  and  therefore  search  for 
it  with  the  most  patient  avidity.  Somei  of  these  birdsy 
indeed,  seem  to  be  eodowed  with  the  faculty  of  diS'^ 
tinguishing  this  insect  even  when  it  is  out  of  sigh^^^ 
and  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  in  the  mould 
^an  instance  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work) ;  which'  shews,  that  these  animals 
are  not  only  of  greater  use  than  any  huinan  being 
could  be  in  picking  up  these  insects  after  the  plough, 
but  that  they  can  evea  discover  and  pick  them  up  in, 
gcafs  land,  wood  lands,  and  orchards,  wherever,  they, 
abound.  .Great  care  ought  then  tobe  taken.toche*^ 
rish  and  protect  these  birds;  for,  as  their  sole  employ^ 
ment,  for  neariy  three  months  before  the  com  ripens, 
is  to  search  for  ii\sects  of  this  sort  for  &od,  the  havoc 
a  numerous  flock  must  make  among  these  inaecta 
must.be  very  ^  great.    A  caution  observer, .  bayii^ 
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fbund  a  negt  of  five  young  jayis,  fexnarked,  that  each 
of  these  birds,  white  yet  very  young,  consumed  fifteen 
tit  least  of  th^se  fuIKsized  grabs  in  a  day/  and  of 
bourse  would  require  many  more  of  a  smalkr  sizej 
tay  that,  on  aa  average  of  sizes,  they  consumed 
twenty  apiece;  this,  for  the  five,  makes  one  hundred. 
Each  of  the  parents  consume,  say  fifty;,  so  that  thti 
pair  and  family  consume  two  hundred  every  day.  lliis 
in  thre^  months  amounts  to  tweiity  thousand  in  one 
season;  but,  as  the  grub  continues  in  that  state  four 
seasons,  this  single  pair,  with  their  own  family  alone, 
without  reckoning  their  descendants  after  the  first 
year,  would  destroy  eighty  thousand  grubs.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  half,  viz.  forty  thousand,  are  females^ 
and  Is  it  is  knowii  that  they  usually  lay  about  two 
hundred  eggs  each,  it  will  appear,  that  no  lefs  than 
Sght  millions  of  gi*ubs  have  been  destroyed,  or  pre- 
vented from  being  hatched,  by  the  labours  of  this 
single  family  of  jays.  It  is  by  reasoning  in  this  way, 
that  we  learn  to  know  of  what  importance  it  is  to  at- 
tend to  the  economy  of  nature,  and  to  be  cautious 
how  we  derange  it  by  any  of  our  short-sighted  aiid 
futile  operations. 

Nbt  >6hly  are  there  a  great  diversity  of  birds  who 
watch'  the  time  of  these  grubs  appearing  near  the  sur- 
ikce,  with  an  eye  as  keen  as  the  fisherman  watches 
the  arrival  of  the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  search  out  and  to  cherish;  but  there  are, 
doubtlefs,  many  other  creatures  below  ground,  did  we 
know  them,  who  search  for  them  in  their  secret  re- 
treats, while  .they  are  far  be)roAd  the  reach  of 'men 
and  birds,  iaind  there  devour  them ;  for  this  is  an  uini- 
f ersal  law  of  nature.    W^  are,  however,  as  yet  in  a, 
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gr^at  measure  igno^^t  pf  the  creatures  which  tfaeee 
prey  upon  thein« 

But  if  a  few  of  these  voracious  venaia  may  be  killed 
while  yet  in  their .  grub  state^  they  may  be  destroyed 
in  still  greater  numbers  while,  in.  tbeir  fly  state;  for 
tbey  are  then  in  a  great  measure  within  the  re^ch  of 
the  arm  of  man  himself,  who  may  then  seize  tbeat. 
without  much  <tifficulty,  and  perhaps  on  some.occa* 
sions  itiay  convert  them  even  to  his  own  emolument. 
The  natives  of  those  countries  where  locusts  aboiund 
go  in  chase  of  them  to  furnish  a  repast  for  themsdvest 
it  is  in  our  power  to  apply  these  scarabaei  towards  the 
feeding  ^f  our  domestic  animals,  many  of  which  are 
greedy  after  them,  and  thrive  upon  diat  food,  so  at 
to  enable  us  to  be  at  a  considerable  cxpence  in  pro» 
curing  them  for  that  purpose  without  incurring  any 
lofs.  Thus  may  we  greatly  diminish,  the  number  of 
the  future  progeny  without  expence;  for  it  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  for  every  couple  of  flies  we 
destroy  before  they  have  laid  their  eggs,  we  prevent 
the  production  of  perhaps  two  hundred  grubs:  thus 

shall  we  preveiit  rather  than  cure  the  evil. 

» 

The  fly  rests  in  a  state  of  inactive  stupor  all  the  day, 
attached,  while  in  that  state,  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  almost  of  every  sort,  from  which  they 
may  be  detached  by  shaking  the  branches,  or  beating 
them  with  rods,  and  then  swept  up  from  the  gmnndi 
from  whence  they  do  not  then  attempt  to  get  away^ 
especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is 
with  them  the  season  of  copulation.  It  has  been  piXK 
posed  therefore  by  Mr.  Christian  Kleeman,  in  a  voj^* 
nioir  on  this  sub}ect  that  was  crowned  by  the  academy 
of  the  ^lector  Palatine  for  the  year  ]  763,  .that  in  the 
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s6«t8ons  when  these  ioseots  abcmitd,  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  these  districts  should  be  calkd  biU  by  the 
amhority  of  the  magistrates  as  often  as  can  bet  made 
convenient^  to  chase,  and  destroy  them  by  tfiis  means; 
ahd  in  order  to  ascertain  with  some  degree  of  precision 
what  may  be  done  in  thiis  way,  be  went  by  hiihs^lf  a 
,wh6l6  day  to  thftt  employment,  and  found  in  the  eve- 
ning that  he  had  killed  abo^e  a  thotisand.  This  num- 
ber, according  to  the  calculation  above  given,  would 
prevent  the  laying  of  one  hundired  thousand  eggs,  and 
the  production  of  course  of  nearly  th^  same  number 
of  grubs;  supposing,  then,  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
to  be  tbtis  employisd,  they  would  at  the  same  rate  de^ 
5 troy  ten  thousand  millions  of  ^bs|  this,  if  repeated 
ten  times  in  a  year,  must  ^On  produce  a  sensible 
abatement  in  the  numbers  of  this  destructive  vermin. 
Let  not,  then,  man  sit  With  his  hands  folded  over  each 
other  while  he  beholds  the  produce  of  his 'fields  w^^^^ 
away  by  secret  destroyers,  who  are  then  indeed  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  his  reach.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
that  it  is  only  by  eradicating  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
of  insects,  that  they  can  ever  be  effectually  overcome. 
It  ought  however  to  be  remarked,  that  this  kind  of 
hunting  should  always  commence  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  pofsible;  for,  as  thia  fly  lives  for  some  time 
after  it  has  deposited  its  eggs,  should  the  hunting  take 
place  after  that  period,  the  principal  object  aimed  at 
could  not  be  attained. 

The  bodies  of  the  scaraba^i  that  are  thus  detfl^oyed^ 
if  carried  home,  afford  a  most  acceptable  food  toducks^ 
turkeys,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard, 
which  are  remarked  to  lay  a  greater  number  of  eggs 
when  thus  fed  than  at  any  other  time.     Swine  like- 
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wise  devour  tliem  greedily,  if  ibey-be  fir^  bruised  tmd 
mixed  with  their  other  food,  and  thrive  upon  them 
greatly;  sp  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the  la* 
bQur  of 'the  day  would  be  abuiiddiitly  paid  for  by  the 
fruits  of  tht  cbace. 

!Even  childi;^  and  poor  persons  might  be  trained  to 
.t)iat  kind  of  chace,  by  purchasing  the  quantity  they 
-bfQught  from  day  to  day  at  a  moderate  prioe,  and 
giving  them  the  money  to. carry  home  in  their  hands^ 
A  boieficent  Cure  near  Blois,  in  France,  tried  this  ^ 
plaQ  in  the  year.  1765;  and,  at  the  price  of  t^o  liaids 
a  hundred,  the  children:  of  his  villi^  in  a  few  days 
brought  to  him  nolefs  than  fourteen  thousands  Thus^ 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  eight  livres,  thirti^n  sols^ 
^ix  deiiiers  (about  seven  shillkigs.and  six-pence)  he 
destroyed,  according  to  his  calculation,  one  million 
Ibur  hundred  fifty-three  thousand  sev^en  hundred  grubs, 
which,  bad  they  been  allowed  to  be  hatched,  might  in 
tbe  course  of  four  years  have  done  damage  to  the 
aoKHint  of  many  thousand  pounds. 

I  wish  to  imprefs  my  readers  with  a  strong  sens« 
of  the  utility  of  attending  to  such  consideraticH^  as 
these,  because  it  is  merely  from  the  want  of  such. at- 
tention that  the  world  has  so  often  suffered  .by  the 
scourge  of  these  and  other  vermin.  It  has  been  often 
remarked,  that  these  insects  do  not  prevail  to  an  eqiaial 
degree  every  year,  but  that  they  only  come  in  im- 
mense swarms  at  accidental  times  (which  nQ  one  can 
account  for)  and  disappear  again,  perhaps  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  We  content  ourselves  with  looking 
upon  this  as  an  unaccountable  phenomenon,  ^and  do 
no  more.    But  is  it  not  certain,  that,  there  can  be  no 

( 

effect  without  a  cause?    And  when  we  observe  the  ef- 
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IBk*;  ought  we  not,  if  we  act  like  persons  endowed  WTth 
the  U8e'of  rea§on,  to  try  to  discover  the  cause?  I  have 
stated  the  above  facts  to  show,  that  a  very  great  effect 
may  be  produced  in  eases  of  this  sort  by  a  cause  that 
may  easily  be  overlooked;  for  who  could  have  sus- 
pectedy  at  the  end  of  seven  y^ars,  that  such  a  dimi- 
mitSon  of  the  eifects  produced  by  this  insect  on  the 
fklds  ebtAd  bav^  been  the  result  of  such  trifling  ex^ 
ertion^'by  a  few  children  at  play?  A  much  greater 
destruction  must  be  produced  among  these  insects  by 
the  incleitieney  of  the  weather  at  a  particular  season; 
perha^  a  heavy  thunder  shower  at  a  critical  season, 
or  a  fall  of  harl,  'which  nobody  has  adverted  to  in  this 
light  at  the  time,  but  the  eflects'of  which  at  many 
years  distance  are  sensibly  felt. 

Nor  is  it  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  alone 
that  these  insects  may*  be  swept  awisiy,  and  their  pro- 
geny cutoff  fiJr  a  time  in  a  particular  place:  anun* 
comnHm  number  of  swallows  and  wagtails,  but  more 
especially  of  bats,  or  owls,  or  various  other  birds  that 
are  constantly  in  search  of  this  kind  of  Scarabasus, 
may  occasion  a  similar  effect.  Another  Scarabseus 
even,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Finaigrieur, 
oi*  Serjeut  [What  is  the  Linnsean  name?]  lives  upoa 
the  S.  Mehlontktt,  which  it  seizes  by  the  side,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ends  its  existence.  Even 
cat»  pursue  them  with  avidity,  and  eat  them  in  num* 
bers;  the  absence  or  presence,  then,  of  such  creatures' 
may  tend  to  augment  or  to  diminish  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  being 
at  all  attended  to  by  us.  The  conclusion  that  I  wish 
to  draw  from  these  facts  is  simply  this,  that  the  ra«' 
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vages  of  insects  in  general^  and  of  this  insect  in  pfif-* 
ticular^  may  be  much  more  ^easily  guarded  againBt  l?y 
the  exertions  of  man  than  has  hitherto  been  in  general 
believed;  and  that,  would  he  but  attend  with  care  to 
the  natural  progrefs  and  habitudes  pf  animated  natdre, 
especially  those  of  the  insect  tribe,  he  might  come  in 
tiipe  not  only  to  subdue  them  as  an  enemy,  but  even 
to  employ  them  on  many  Ojccaaions,  as  h^  nov^r  cjoes 
some  of  the  larger  animals,  to  add  to.  his  gains,  aj^d 
minister  to  his  comforts.  ■  .    .  ' 

As  I  do  not  read  the  German  language  myself^  and 
knew  that  Roesel  had  given  accurate  figures  of  this, 
insect  in  its  different  states,  I  put  the  above  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend  who  understands  Ger,man,  request- 
ing that  he  would  compare  it  with  what  Roesel  had 
said  on  the  same  subject,  and  fa,vour  me  with,  his  re- 
marks; for  I  was  anxious  to  be  as  correct  as  pofsible 
on  this  very  interesting  article.  The  following  are  the 
remarks  that  he  sent: 

'^  There  appears  to  be  nothing  material  in  Roesel*s 
account  of  the  Scarabasus  Meloldntha,  or,  as  he  calls  it^ 
Earth  Beetle  (Erd  Kefer),  di£fering  from  what  you 
have  stated.  He  had  been  extremely  af^iduous  in  ob- 
serving the  various  habits  and  chaogos  of  .this  in- 
sect; and  I  should  suppose,  that  his  discoveries  were 
the  first  that  led  to  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  ij^ 
natural  history,  as  you  have  represented  it.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  however,  which,  as  it  led  Roesel 
ipio  error,  may  b.e  deemed  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
danger  there  is  of  othera  falling  into  the  same  mistake. 
^  There  are  apparently  two  kinds  of  this  Hy;  the  one,  with 
the  shell  or  covering  of  the  neck:red,  w^hich  have  the 
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hard  point  at  the  tail  short  and  small;  the  other,  with 
the  shell  which  covers  the  neck  blacky  and  the  hard 
point  at  the  tail  longer  and  stronger  than  the  others, 
some  of  them  having  the  feet  also  of  a  blackish  cofour. 
These  tloesel  thought  were  two  different  kinds;  but 
Kleemann,  in  a  treatise  which  was  honoured  with  the 
gold  prize  medal  given  by  the  Electoral  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Manheim  jn  1770,  made  it  appear,  that 
these  were  absolutely  the  same  insect,  and  that  the 
difference  was  occasioned  only  by  those  with  black 
necks  being  more  healthy  individuals,  from  the  more 
favourable  soil,  climate,  or  food,  that  they  happened 
to  meet  with.  Kleemann  farther  observes,  that  though 
Roesel  has  afsigned  four  years  as  the  regular  time 
which  the  caterpillars  require  to  complete  their  growth, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  five,  and  that  they  usually  un- 
dergo their  change  in  the  sixth  year.  Roesel  gives  a 
very  particular  description  of  the  caterpillar,  which  it 
is  unnecefsary  to  transcribe,  as  the  annexed  figure 
will  supply  its  place.  No.  1  being  the  representation 
of  a  full  grown  one.  The  small  dots  at  the  ends  of 
each  of  the  vertebrae  or  joints,  except  the  second, 
third,  and  last,  are  shining  specks  which  are  the  air- 
holes through  which  it  breathes.  It  changes  its*  skin 
once  a  year;  previous  to  which  it  penetrates  deep  into 
the  earth,  ^nd  there  encloses*  itself  in  a  srnooth,  round 
aperture,  which  it  prepares  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
autumn  of  its  fifth  or  sixth  year,  when  It  has  completed 
its  growth,  it  penetrates  in  like  manner  into  the  earth, 
and  prepares  itself  a  similar  dwelling;  not,  as  according 
to  Roesel,  spinning  any  sort  of  web,  but  in  a  manner 
plastering  the  earth  with  the  juices  of  its  body,  so  as  jtof 
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make  the  cavity  hard  and  smooth.  It  then  afsumes 
the  pupa  form,  in  which  state  it  remains  till  the  fol- 
Ipwing  spring,  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  a  fly,  as 
in  figure  2.         / 

*^  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  that  has  occurred 
to  me  on  glancing  at  the  work  of  this  industrious 
German  (Roesel),  namely,  that  most  of  the  persons 
in  this  country  who  enter  on  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory content  themselves  with,  the  information  they 
meet  with  in  books  that  are  published  in  other  coun- 
tries, or  in  former  times,  and  will  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  investigating  facts  themselves.  This 
want  of  industry  and  exertion  is  not  lefs-  conspicuous 
in  the  amateurs  of  any  branch  of  natural  history  than 
in  those  of  entomology.  There  arie  many  gentl^^men 
who  will  pay  great  prices  to  idle  fellows  for  all  the 
handsome  butterflies  they  can  catch,  and  some  who  will 
themselves  spend  whole  days  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
insects,  with  the  same  degree  of  avidity  as  that  with 
which  others  will  wander  along  a  brook  in  search  of 
trout,  or  over  the  fields  with  a  gun.  When  they  have 
got  their  store,  they  turn  over  their  books?,  arrange 
them  under  their  proper  clafses,  genera,  and  species, 
and  are  satisfied^  but  where  is  the  man  that  will,  like 
Roesel,  watc,h  the  progrefs  of  an  insect  for  four  or  five 
years,  taking  the  greatest  care  all  the,  while  to  provide 
it  with  such  foo(^  and.  to  place  It  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  will  preserve  it  in. health,  so  as  to  bring 
the  experiment  to  a  proper  ifsue?  There  may  be  such 
in  this  country,  at  present;  but  I  say  they  are  few, 
and  that  most  of  our  intelligence  on  these  interesting 
matters  is  derived  from  abroad ;  being  retailed  out  to 
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the  amateurs  among  ourselves  in  various  shapes  and 
colourings  by  ingenious  writers,  who  compile  and  ar- 
range their  materials  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
our  reader^  of  science.  Entomologists  will  say,  *'  Why 
so  severe  on  us;  are  not  the  botanists  equally  blame- 
able?  They  are:  but  the  twp  sciences,  though  they 
ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  are 
very  much  otherwise.  According  to  the  ideas  which 
most  people  entertain  of  botany,  it  is  sufficient  to  un-^ 
derstand  the  descriptions  and  arrangements'  of  plants 
as  they  exist,  without  minding  their  history;  but  I 
conceive  that  it  is  expected  of  an  entomologist,  not 
merely  to  say  what  are  the  particular  characteristics  as 
to  anatomy,  of  a  fly  or  a  caterpillar,  but,  also  to  know 
something  of  their  natural  history,  of  the  changes 
they  undergo,  and  at  what  periods  and  intervals.  I 
allow,  that  botany  ought  to  extend  to  the  same  length 
with  regard  to  plants,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  at 
some  future  period;  but  it  has  not  hitherto.*  All  I 
now  complain  of  is^  that  naturalisits  in  general  ai^e  too 
easily  satisfied  with  information  drawn  from  the  la- 
bours of  others,  atid  thereby  preclude  themselves  from 
the  power  of  correcting  their  errors, 

"An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  is  enthusiastically 
fond  of  the  study  of  botany,  confefsed  to  me  that  he 
never  was  more  at  a  lofs  for  a  reply,  than  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  ehild,  who  asked  him  one  day,  when  he  was 
eagerly  expatiating  on  the  acquisition  he  had  made  in 
procuring  a  rare,  but  ugly  plant,  *^  what  was  the  use 
he  put  the  plants  to  that  he  gathered?**  The  science 
of  botany,  as  it  is  studied  at  present,  seems  to  be  no 
Other  than  the  discovering  of  all  the  species  of  the  ve« 
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getable  kingdom,  and  Investigating  their  structure,  so 
as  to  arrange  them 'methodically.  The  immense  num- 
bers of  botanical  works  published  in  this  country,  and 
I  may  say  every  where  else,  at  present,  appear  to  be 
of  no  "other  use  than  merely  as  books  of  reference  with 
regard  to  nomenclature.  It  is  wonderful  to  what  a 
pitch  of  ardour  and  indefatigable  industry  this  study 
has  been  and  now  is  pursued  by  men  of  real  genius, 
whose  talents,  if  employed  in  discovering  the  useful 
purposes  that  plants  can  be  applied  to,  or  ip  any  other 
beneficial  pursuit,  would  be  of  real  advantage  to  their 
fellow-creatures—.*' 

I  shall  presume,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  plead  my  excuse  for  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
additiotial  hints,  grounded  on  the  facts  above  stated, 
tending  to  direct  the  reader  into  a  train  of  investiga- 
tion thit  may  lead  towards  some  effectual  meads  of 
diminishing  the  numbers  at  least  of  this  destructive 
insect,  if  not  of  eradicating  it  entitely  in  some  places 
upon  particular  occasions,  and  of  pointing  out  some 
hitherto  unobserved  consequences  that  may  have  re- 
sulted from  thb  natural  operations  of  this  singular 
creature,  as  well  beneficial  as  hurtful,  that  may  serve 
to  unveil  some  part  of  that  economy  of  nature  which 
hath  hitherto  attracted  too  small  a  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  man. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  ravages  of 
this  grub  are  sometimes  not  experienced  for  many  years 
together;  while  at  other  times  they  appear  in  immAise 
numbers,  without  our  being  able  to  afsign  any  reason 
for  it.  This,  I  conceive,  must  be  owing  to  the  long 
period'  that  this  insect  lives  in  its  grub  state,  during 
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all  which  time  it  cannot  multiply^  and  must  be  sub- 
ject te  a  variety  of  accidents  that  may  destroy  it  with- 
out ever  allowing  it  to  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
cognisance.  If  so^  a  similar  thing  ought  to  be  ob- 
serveable  with  r^ard  to  all  other  long-lived  grubs^ 
such  as  the  cicada,  locust^  &c.;  and  in  fact  I  find  it 
is  so. 

This  consideration  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that 
our  chief  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  the  disco- 
very of  the  means  of  destroying  it  while  in  its  grub 
state;  and  with  that  view  the  following  hints  are 
suggested. 

.  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  and 
history  of  the  scarabaeus  that  is  called  by  the  French 
Vinaigrieur,  and  other  scarabivorous  insects,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  their  labours;  but  it  is  very  obvious,  that 
should  these,  or  other  insects  that  feed  upon  grubs, 
by  any  acddent,  take  pofsefsion  of  the  soil  where  the 
cock-chaffer  grub  abounds,  they  must  quickly  destroy 
immense  numbers  of  them;  and  as  they  have  no  lefs 
than  six  succefsive  seasons  to  prey  uppn  them  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  their  perfect  state,  we  could  not  bp 
surprised  were  the  whole  race  (should  they  have  been 
even  extremely  numerous  at  the  beginning)  io  be 
there  entirely  extirpated  before  one  fly  should  be  pro- 
duced. Did  we  know,' then,  the  way  of  propagating 
these  inseqts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  them  in  a  parti- 
cular field  at  pleasure;  and  were  jt  known  that  their 
other  operations  are  not  peculiarly  hurtful,  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  eradicate  this  destructive  grub 
when  we  pleased.  Where  is  the  man  who  is  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  a  reputation  for  utility  of  -research?. 
The  field  lies  here  open  before  him;  let  him  proceed. 
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In  the  mean  while,  we  ought  npt  to  neglect  other 
means  that  are  obviously  in  our  power.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  whole  of  the  corvjt^  ai^d  pie  tribe  are 
greedy  of  this  insect  above  all  others;  and,. as  if  natsre 
intended  it  for  their  principal  food  during  that  season 
of  the  year  when  grain  is  scarce  (that  is,  from  the  end 
of  seed>time  till  the  beginning  of  harvest),  they  then 
search  for  it  with  unceasing  care,  and  the  mostwatch- 
&1  attention.     And  though  there  can  be  no  dot^t 
that,  in  the  pro.secution  of  these  their  daily  labours, 
rooks  sometimes  themselves  do  mischief  to  mai^,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  damage  they  thus 
compiit  is  amply  repaid  by  the  benefit  that  results 
from   these   their  unceasing  labours.    Thus,  having 
observed  that  those  plants  who^e  roots  are  attacked  by 
the  grub,  ^  appear  .in  the  day-time  with  their  leaves 
drooping  and  fallen,  the  whole  rook  tribe,  wherever 
they  see  plants  that  are  usually  preyed  on  by  grubs  in 
this  state,  fly  to  them,  dig  deep  at  their  roots  for  the 
grub  with  their  strong  bills,  and  if  they  do  not  thus 
find  it,  they  pull  the  plant  itself  out  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  seize  upon  it.     When  the  grub  is  there,  no 
harm  is  thus  done;  but  it  often  happens,  that,  mistak- 
ing the  drooping  .of  the  leaves  of  new-planted  plants, 
for  those  that  have  been  injured  by  grubs,  they  seize 
upon  these,  when,  finding  nothing  by  plUnging  their 
bills  into  the  ground  at  their  roots,  they  pull  up  the 
plants  one  by  one,  and  thus  do  great  damage  to  the 
gardener,  if  not  watched.    As  the  grub  is  particularly 
fond  of  the  roots  of  strawberries,  it  sometimes  hap- 

a 

pens,  that  whole  fields  of  strawberry  plants  are  thus 
pulled  out  by  the  rooks  immediately  after  they  am 
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planted;   to  prevent  which,  it  is  necefsaiy  to  guard 
them  till  their  leaves' afsume  an  upright  position. 

But  if  rooks  do  sometimes  a  little  damage  among 
growing  crops  in  this  way,  it  is  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  benefit  they  thus  do  in  picking 
up  these  vermin  both  in  grafs  arid  com  land;  so  that 
great  caution  ought  to  be  used  not  to  disturb  them: 
and  in  lands  that  are  fallowed,  where  grubs  abound, 
they  prove  infinitely  beneficial.  Where  diis  is  the 
case,  the  owner  of  the  field  should  keep  stirring  the 
field  with  the  plough  every  day  that  the  weather  will 
permit  during  the  period  above  indicated.  If  the  rooks 
once  find  the  way  thither,  they  will  not  abandon  the 
plough  without  great  violence  done  to  them,  and  at 
each  stirring  will  destroy  innumerable  multitudes. 
These  stirrings  then  should  be  repeated  as  often  as 
pofsible  under  these  circumstances;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  ^hat  these  grubs  at  this  season,  when 
food  •  seems  to  be  so  peculiarly  necefsary  to  them, 
might  not  even  be  starved  for  want  of  food  by  a  fal- 
low so  conducted  as  never  to  allow  any  plant  to  esta- 
blish itself  in  the  soil;  were  no  other  benefit  to  result 
to  the  fieldy  the  destruction  of  these  insects  would 
amply  indemnify  the  farmer.  A  fallow,  therefore, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  may  sometimes  be 
the  destruction  of  a  whole  race  of  grubs  in  that  field. 
Gardeners,  who  cannot  adopt  this  compendious 
method  of  destroying  the  grubs,  are  under  the  ne- 
cefeity  of  resorting  to  other  contrivances.  Cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  and  strawberries,  they  have  remarked, 
air^  all  much  relished  by  the  grub;  but,  of  all  th.e 
garden  plants  common  with  us^  the  lettuce  seems  to 
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be  its  most  ra\^ourite  food.  In  laud  mfested  with  the 
grubj.  therefore,  they  sometimes  make  use  of  this  as 
a  bait  to  destroy  them.  With  this  view,  I  have  been 
afsured,  that  it  is  ^a  common  practice  to  plant  a  row 
of  lettuce  plants  between  the  rows  of  strawberries.  In 
that  ca3e  the  grub  infallibly  attacks  the  lettuce.  The 
careful  gardener,  aware  of  this^  examines  his  plants 
with  care  each  day,  going  along  the  rows  with  a  trowel 
in  his  hand;  wherever  he  sees  the  leaves  falling,  he 
knows  that  the  enemy  is  there;  hp  immediately  digs 
it  up,  and  thus  destroys  the  grub.  In  this  numner 
great  numbers  of  them  are  sometimes  destroyed. 

It  seems  ^to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  whole  race 
of  these  grubs  may  be  entirely  extirpated  in  atiff  S(h1s 
by  long  .continued  violent  rain  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. For  at  that  time,  having  descended  deep  iolo 
the  ground,  the  pafsage  by  which  they  descended  must 
be  in  some  measure  left  open,  so  as  to  allovi^  the  wa- 
ter, if  in  abundance,  to  soak  down  tothe  bottom  of 
their  hole,  which  in  a  retentive  soil  it^  must  then  fill, 
and  if  long  enough  continued  must  infallibly  drown 
the  whole.  This  is  a. natural  procefs,  whicji,  when 
we  are  once  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  living,  al-. 
though  it  never  has  been  hitherto  remarked,  must  fre- 
quently have  happened.  And  this  suggests  an  easy 
method  of  destroying  them  by  art  on  grafs 'ground  in 
many  situations.  Wherever  irrigation  for  other  pur- 
poses takes  place,  the  destruction  of  the  grub  by  this 
method  must  be  effected :  and  there  are  many  situa- 
tions where  water  may « be  commanded  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  this  purpose,  though  it  be  too  scanty  to 
answer  the  other  intentions  of  irrigation;  for  it  seems 
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to  be  highly  probable,  that  if  a  stream  of  water  could 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  grafs  field  only  for  a 
few  days  during  any  of  the  winter  or  spring  months, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  drown  the  grubs  in  their 
holes:  and,  as  this  is  the  season  when  water  most 
abounds,  a  very  small  stream,  were  it  often  enough 
shifted,  might  be  made  thijis  to  go  over  a  very  large 
tract  of  ground  in  one  season;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  benefit  of  one  irrigation  would  be 
felt  for  six  years.  I  therefore  recommend  this  mode 
of  destroying  grubs  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
grafs  lands  which  are  infested  with  them,  especially 
when  it  is  intended  to  turn  them  up  to  corn;  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  havoc  grubs  do,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  the  first  com  crop  is  often  astonishingly 
great.  It  might  even  with  safety  be  applied  to  orchards 
and  wood^lands;  for  these  would  sustain  no  damage 
were  not  the  water  continued  longer  than  was  neCef- 
sary  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  worm. 

One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
subject. 

It  appeara  very  obvious  to  me,  that  land  may  be  on 
some  occasions  effectually  drained,  and  on  others  ren- 
dered a  bog,  by  the  unobserved  operations  of  these 
insects.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  beneath  the  ve- 
getable mould  the  subsoil  consisted  of  a  stratum  of 
retentive  clay,  such  soil  will  naturally  be  damp  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  and  stand  in  need  of  draining;  but  if 
that  stratum  of  clay  shall  not  exceed  three  or  four  feet 
in  thicknefs,  below  which  lies  a  stratum  of  sand  or 
other  porous  substance,  it  is  obvious,  that,  should  this 
field  be  t^ken  pofsefsion  of  by  a  numerous  family  of 
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grubs^  these^  by  descending  downwards  in  winter  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  woold  pierce  entirely 
through  the  cky^  and  thus  would  open  innumerable 
«mall  holes,  through  which  the  surface  water  would 
be  suffered  to  descend,  and  thus  the  field  would  be  ef- 
fectually drained.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
stratum  of  clay  lie  above  a  pervious  bed  that  was  filled 
with  water  pent  in,  and  should  that  clay  have  been 
formerly  impervious  to  water,  these  insects,  by  pene- 
trating that  clay  in  their  descent,  would  open  a  pafsage 
for  the  water  to  rise  through  these  small  holes,  as  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  which,  by  mixing  with  the 
surface  mould,  would  soon  convert  it  into  a  swaggle; 
thus  mary  great  effects  be  produced  by  means  seem- 
ingly the  most  inadequate.  Who,  that  considers  na- 
tural-history under  this  point  of  view,  will  deny  tliat 
it  is  an  interesting  study  ?  It  tend«  to  unveil  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  and  to  extenid  the  powers  of  man  far 
beyond  their  natural  boundaries.  I  blush  to  think, 
that  in  this  walk  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  foreigners.  My  countrymen  want  not  talents  for 
research:  why  should  they- not  exert  them  more  in 
this  line,  so  as  to  come  in  for  their  equal  share  of  na« 
tional  praise? 

[^To  be  aonibmed.^ 
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Lucubrations  of  Timothy  Hairlrain. 

THE    RECLUSE, 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  JI.  page  5 6. J 

MR^  EDITOR, 

I  AM  determined  that  I  will  not  lose  the  thread  af 
my  discoui^se  this  tim^  [this  alludes  to  the  termination 
of  Mr.  Hairbrain's  last  efsay,  see  Vol,  II,  p,  55i\y  and 
therefore  shall  take  care  to  call  in  my  wavering 
thoughts  and  wandering  imaginations  until  the  story 
be  completely  concluded.  I  did  not  think^  when  it 
was  begun^  that  it  would  have  run  out  to  such  a 
length;  but  I  am  fully  determined  it  shall  now  be 
ended.  If^  after  writing'  this  out^  it  shall  seem  to  me 
to  be  too  long,  I  shall  draw  my  pen  through  some  of 
the  least  interesting  pafsages,  leaving  you  at  full  liberty 
to  do  with  them  what  to  your  better  judgment  shall 
appear  to  be  most  expedient. 

**  And  Thomas  went  forth,  and  his  dog  went  with 
him."  In  other  words,  Thomas,  accompanied  by  his 
favourite.  Diver,  led  me  once  more  into  the  garden. 
The  sun  now  shone  very  bright;  and  he  conducted 
me  by  a  walk  overhung  with  shady  trees,  that  led  to* 
wards  the  great  tower,  which  was  in  some  measure 
concealed  from  our  view  cill  we  came  very' near  to  its 
base,  where  the  mafsy  fragments  of  the  wall,  inter- 
spersed with  pyracantha  and  other  shrubs  of  v^irious 
kinds,  that  sprung  up  in  irregular  wildnefs,  exhibited 
a  scene,  that,  for  grandeur  and  picturesque  effect,  I 
had  seldom  seen  equalled.  The  walk  was  conducted 
in  a  devious  course  among  thq  ruins,  behind  which  it 
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led  into  a  kind  of  grotto,  or  covered  pafsage,  at  the  bot- 
tom whereof  was  a  door  that  opened  into  a  s'mall  area 
of  perhaps  half  an  acre  in  extent,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  garden,  filled  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees,  intermingled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
it  an  appearance  of  rich  luxuriance,  without  conveying 
the  idea  of  trim  formality.  The  walks  were  occa*- 
sionally  turned  aside  to  avoid  opposing  obstruction, 
but  without  any  thing  of  that  serpentine  writhe  which 
seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  blind  men, 
who  may  know,  after  walking  a  few  steps  in  it,  when 
they  ought  to  turn  to  the  right  and  when  to  the  left 
hand  again,  with  as  much  certainty  as  th€  clearest-  ' 
sighted  person  could  do.  The  walks  here  seemed  only 
to  turn  from  the  straight  course  when  an  object  came 
in  the  way  to  force  them  t6<l6  so.  In  some  cases,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  crowding  close  upon  each  other  ra- 
ther encroached  on  the  path,  which  brushed  close  be- 
tween them;  in  other  places  it  widened  more,  the 
trees  retired  backward,  and  thus  formed  a  sheltered 
opening,  in  which  the  flowers  displayed  their  charms 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  These  were  scattered  as  if 
withia  carelefs  hand,  and  placed  so  niuch  apart  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  well  seen.  Every  plant  appeared 
in  the  highest  perfection;  and  the  dark  brown  mold, 
new  drefsed,  seen  between  them,  and' the  lively  ver- 
dure of  the  turf  in  the  larger  openings,  gave  to  them 
an  appearance  of  freshnefs  and  luxuriance  that  was 
highly  pleasing.  The  fruit-trees  were  all  kept  low,  and 
ieenied  to  he  vigorous  and  healthy;  their  boUghs 
bending  under  a  load  of  fruit,  the  apples  in  particular, 
HOW  glowing  with  mellow  tints  that  rendered  them 
extremely  inviting. 
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This  area  had,  in  early  times,  formed  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  castle.  On  three  sides  it  was  bounded 
by  buildings,  but  was  open  to  the  south,  the  boundary 
on  that  side  being  only  a  low  wall.  The  large  tower 
stood  in  the  south-west  corner.  All  the  build- 
ings  round  were  now  in  ruins.  On  the  northern  part 
the  building  rose  to  the  height  of  three  stories,  and 
were  overspread  at  one  side  by  a  vine,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  pear-tree  that  reached  to  the  top.  These  trees 
had  been  planted  by  the  former  owner  of  the  place^ 
and  had  been  trained  to  the  height  that  I  have  men- 
tioned under  the  auspices  of  the  present.  All  the 
fruit  trees,  and  most  of  the  &brubsy  had  been  planted 
by  theiast  owner,  who  had  indeed  laid  out  the  gar- 
den, which  hs^d  afforded  him  great  amusement  for  se** 
veral  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  *^  It  was  some 
time,'*  said  Thomas,  ^'  before  my  master  discovered 
the  way  to  this  pleasing  spot.  During  that  interval," 
continued  he,  ^^  I  had  been  busy,  not  so  much  in  de* 
corating  it  aiKl  rendering  it  neat,  as,  in  meliorating  the 
soil  with  a  view  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  lux- 
uriant plants ;  in  viewing  which  I  well  knew  my  mas- 
ter took  great  pleasure.  Unknown  to  him,  I  got  it 
all  dug  over,  richly  manured,  and  put  into  the  nicest 
order  thatl  could  think  of.  The  entry  from  the  gar- 
den was  at. this  time  choaked  up  by  a  quantity  of 
brushrwood,  that  had  been  put  into  it  to  be  out  of  the 
way;  and  the  walk  that  led  towards  it  had  been  al- 
lowed, to  be  overrun  with  weeds:  these.''  said  the 
provident  Thomaa^  "I  took  care  not  to  remove  until 
the  whole  was  finished,  and  the  plants  had  attained 
their  highest  degree  of  beauty.     I  then  had  labourerfi^ 
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to  remove  the  rubbish  while  tny  master  was  otherwise 
en^aged^  and  got  the  walk  that  leads  to  it  Just  so  far 
cleaned  as  to  render  it  easily  pafsable^  without  being 
put  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  singularly  attractive* 
The  door  was  left  upon  the  latch^  to  render  it  easily 
accefsible  to  him  if  he  should  chance  to  stroll  that 
way.  I  knew,!'  said  he,  '^  that  should  my  mastec 
come  thus  unexpectedly  upon  this  highly-cultivated 
spot^  it  would  make  a  strong  impreision  on  his  mind, 
and  excite  a  kind  of  pleasure  which  might  have  a 
good  effect  in  tending  to  efface,  in  some  degree,  those 
gloomy  imprefsions  which  so  powerfully  preyed  on. 
his  spirits:  nor  were  my  expectations  entirely  disap- 
pointed* After  he  had  discovered  it,  he  would  some- 
times saunter  in  it  for  hours  together;  and  as  you*, 
will  observe  that  the  ^Eoli^n  bower  is  not  far  from  it^ 
he  used  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  I  knew  that  he  had, 
from  his  infancy,  been  extremely  fond  of  cultivating 
beautiful  plants,  particularly  such  as  grew  with  much 
luxuriant  dlegance;  and  I  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 
such,  and  so.  to  cultivate  them  as  to  favour  that  lux- 
uriant tendency.  He  soon  began  to  notice  them,  and 
by  degrees  to  trim  them  up  with  hi&  own  hand,  and 
to  make  them  grow  in  that  easy,  uneonstrained-like 
manner,  which  you  will  remark  characterises  the 
plants  now  under  your  eye.  Please  to  observe^  that 
none  of  the  flowers  are  supported  by  stiff  unbending 
sticks  painted  white  or  green,  as  you  see  in  many 
Other  gardens.  .  The  head  of  that  carnation,  though  it 
does  not  trail  upon  the  ground,  waves  with  a  playful 
ease  as  it  is  shaken  by  the  breeze,  supported  by  that* 
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slender  elastic  wand,  which  strengthens  the  stalk  with- 
out being  either  stiff  or  clumsy.  You  can  scarcdy 
believe  with  what  pains  my  master  will  select  these 
little  sticks  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  plants  in^ 
a  proper  manner.  Most  of  the  shrubs  that  you  see^ 
though  they  appear  to  grow  in  their  native  wildnefs^ 
are  brought  into  that  form  by  some  degree  of  art.  If 
you  exiamine  them  very  closely,  you  will  find  little 
supports  placed  here  and  there  to  strengthen  those 
shoots  that  are  too  weak  to  support  themselves;  an 
imperceptible  hair  sometimes  connects  a  weakly  twig 
at  some  distance  Irom  one  that  is  stronger  to  give  it 
the  support  it  wants;  where  the  shoots  are  naturally 
too  close  upon  each  other  to  admit  of  the  elegance  he 
admires,  a  few  of  them  are  cut  out  merely  to  open  it  a 
little,  without  being  perceived;  but  the  point  of  a 
twig  is  never  curtailed.  You  see  no  flowers  with 
naked  stems,  except  where  the  forms  are  singularly 
elegant,  as  the  white  lily,  or  the  still  more  stately  and 
elegant  lilium  superlum  (for  Thomas  was  a  little  of  a 
botanist,  and  admired  the  hard  names,  like  many 
other  botanists).  It  is  those  plants  which  afsume  fine 
forms,  and  have  beautiful  foliage,  that  he  most  ad- 
mires; the  flower  he  considers  as  comparatively  of 
smaller  value*  Here,*'  said  he,  '^  is  a  platit  that  I  re- 
ceived three  years  ago  as  a  valuable  present  from  a 
Scotch  gardener  at  a  gentleman's  seat  about  ten  miles 
from  hence;  he  called  it  ThaUctrum  cornuitim.  It  is 
now  a  prodigious  favourite  here.  I  was  told  that  it 
would  grow  to  a  great  height,  if  it  were  planted  in  a 
very  rich  soil  and  sheltered  situation,  and  that  it  ias- 
isumed  a  form  that  was  singularly  lelegant.  Thei 
Vol.  III.  sG 
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ground^  though  naturally  very  good,  was  richly  ma-». 
nured  for  it;  and  you. see  it  is  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  all  other  plants,  as  to  have  the  whole  fertility  of 
the  soil  to  itself,  and  to  admit  of  being^  well  seen, 
though  perfectly  sheltered  fronv  every  wind.  The.  root 
y/2is  a  pretty  strong  one;  and  the  first  year  it  shewed 
one  flower- stem  that  rose  to  the  he^ight  of  nearly  six. 
feet;  bat  the  stem  appeared  to  be  weakly;  and  it  was  too 
bare  at  the  roots  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  we  wished^ 
The  second  year,  beside  one  vigorous  principal  stem, 
it  shewed  another  that  was  somewhat  more  weakly. 
This  weakly  stem  my  master  cut  close  to  the  ground 
when  it  had  attained  the  hieight  of  two  feet  nearly^ 
The  principal  stem  pushed  up  that  year  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet;  and,  being  thickened  at  the  bottom  by 
the  leaves  and  shoots  that  sprung  out  where  the  stem 
^as  cut,  It  was  then  a  very  beautiful  plant.  This  yeary 
which  is  the  third  from  the  time  of  planting,  it 
shewed  four  Sower  stems,  three  of  which  my  master 
cut  at  difierent  heights  and  at  different  periods  of 
growth,  which  shot  out  those  lefser  stems  that  now  give 
the  fine  luxuriance  of  foliage  at  bottom,  from  amon^ 
which  the  principal  steni  shoots  up  with  that  singular' 
elegance  that  you  behold.'^  It  was,  indeed,  one  ol  the 
most  beautiful  plantsy  thus  trained,  that  J  hadeverseen^ 
The  stem,  Thomas  afsured  me,,  rose  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet  nearly;  it  was  smooth,  straight,  and  slender^ 
sending  out  alternate  leaves  of  great  length,  beautifully 
divided  into  lefser  leaflets,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  columbine,,  only  more  light  and  open,  spreading 
out  in  a  horizontal  position  nearly.  These  leaver 
were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  fyom  each  other 
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along  the  stem^  diminishing  in  sktt  and  in  distance 
from  each  other  as  they  rose  towards  the  top.  Under 
each  leaf,  as  they  apprbached  the  top,  sprung  forth  a 
small  flowering  branch;  these  branches  grew  gradually 
longer  as  they  came  nearer  the  top;  each  of  thetn  di- 
viding into  lefser  ramifications  towards  the  point  on 
'Which  the  flowers  were  placed.  These  were  of  an 
open  umbelliferous  kind^  carelefsly  easy  and  irregular. 
Each  flower  consisted  of  many  filaments,  forming  a 
tuft  like  others  6f  this  clafs.  The  colours  were  by  no 
means  brilliant,  but  delicate,  being  a  greenish  white 
slightly  marked  with  red.  Thpugh  it  rose  to  a  great 
height,  its  proportions  were  such  as,  like  those  of  the 
cowslip,  to  convey  an  idea  of  feminine  elegance  rather 
than  masculine  robustnefs.  I  admired  its  modest 
beauty  as  much  as  honest  Thomas  seemed  to  do. 
*'  You  cannot  conceive,*'  said  he,  *^  what  pleasure  my 
master  takes  in  this  little  spot,  nor  how  much  it  has 
contributed  imperceptibly  to  wean  his  mind  from 
those  gloomy  imprefsions  which  overpowered  him; 
nor  can  any  but  those  who  have  themselves  a  taste  for 
things  of  this  nature  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
amusement  it  affords. — It  is  to  the  charms  of  this 
spot,"  continued  he,  **  that  I  almost  entirely  ascribe 
the  happy  change  that  has  been  effected, on  him;  for 
not  only  has  it  contributed  to  make  the  time  glide  im- 
perceptibly along,  but,  by  inducing  him  to  take  that 
degree  of  exercise  which  is  so  necefsary  to  health  (for 
unlefs  it  be  cleaning  and  rolling  the  walks,  carrying 
off  the  weeds,  and  other  drudgery  of  that  sort,  he  does 
almost  the  whole  with  his  own  hand),  it  has^  tended 
to  exhilarate  his  spirits.    Our  fruits  also  are  very  good 
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p^  their  kinds^  and  he  relishes  them  very  much j,  and 
I  am  convinced,  that  by  the  aid  of  these  his  health  is 
better  preserved  than  co.vld  have,  been  done  by  any 
kind  of  medical  afsistance/'  I  perfectly  agreed  with 
Xhomas  in  this  sentiment.  But  I  forget  that  I  inusi 
p^ake  progrefs.  ,   ,     : 

Having  wandered  in  this  little  ^^chanting  spot  a 
considerabje  time,  Thomas  at  length  conducted  me  to 
an  unperceived  opening,  to  which  we  were  led  by  a 
narrow  path  among  some  filbert- trees,  now  loaded 
with  abundant  friiit,  through  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  building,  into  another  area  of  larger  ex- 
tent, open  also  to  the  south  and  west,  but  more  wild 
$^nd  irregular  than  the  former.  The  surface  was  un- 
even, as  it  rose  in  some;  places  to  a  JCQnsiderabJe 
h^ghjt,  and  in  others  sunk  into  deep  depreftiona.  I 
knew  not  at  first  what  to  think  of  it,  till,  turning  short 
round  a  tuft  of  trees  that  rose  up  there  with  a  beautiful 
wildn^fs,  I  discovered  before  me  the  bold  features  of 
an  ancient  stone  quarry:  from  which,  it  seemed,  at 
$ome  former  period,  great  quantities,  of  stone  had  beeu 
carried  away.  Out  of.  this  quarry,  my  guide  told  me, 
the  stone  had  been  taken  which  served  to  erect  the 
numerous  magnificent  buildings  about  this  place;  and 
the  irregular  tumps  that  formed-  those  swells  in  this 
enclosure  had  been  made  by  rubbish  that  had  been 
l^id  down  there  in  first  clearing  the  quarry.  These 
t^mpa  wei:e  now  n>03tly  covered  with  trees  of  various 
sorts;  and  the  grafs  in  the  hollows  between  being 
very  rich,  and  in.  full  verdure,  the  trees  feathered 
down  to  the  bottom,,  and  towering  at  the  same  tin^ 
aloft  tp  a  great  height,  with  their  tops  spreading  wide, 
were  shewn  pfl'  to  the  greatest  advan'iage.  ^ 
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Having  taken  a  transient  glance  at  these^  we  walked 
hfi&tinctively  towards  the  quarry,  whose  bold  features 
were  highly  attractive.  I  found,  upon  a  near  approach^ 
that  the  rock  had  risen  in  this  place  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  adjoining  level,  forming  a  kind  of 
ridge,  some  part  of  which  still  remained  entire,'  while 
another  part  of  it  had  b  "^^  scooped  out,  and  now 
formed  a  large  and  deep  excavation.  The  face  of  the 
rock  presented  itself  right  before  us,  the  top  of  which 
was  raised  much  above  its  original  height  by  having 
had  a  large  portion  of  the  rubbish  laid  upon  .it,  at  first 
rather  incautiously,  so  as  at  a  future  period  to  comd 
in  tlie  way,  and  require  to  be  cut  into,  to  get  at  the 
stone.  This  extraneous  covering  had  been  cut  through 
about  eight  feet  perpendicular  before  it  reached  the 
rock.  The  upper  stratum  was  of  freestone  in  thin 
layers,  the  whole  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  thicknefs, 
which  was  separated  by  a  solid  stratum  of  clay  about 
three  feet  in  depth  from  the  under  rock  that  consisted 
of  limestone,  or,  as  some  would  call  it>  marble,  di- 
vided also  into  layers  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
thick,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  into  large  blocks 
of  a  size  extremely  convenient  for  building.  This 
pecuKarit)'  in  the  strata  occasioned  a  singularity  in  the 
mode  of  working  the  quarry,  that  bepame  accidentally 
a  source  of  great  beauty.  ' 

From  the  stratum  of  freestone  there  ifsned  a  copious 
spring  of  pure  water,  which,  being  collected  together 
into  one  place,  formed  a  delightful  rill,  that  with  a 
sufficient  fall  might  have  nearly  served  to  turn  a  mill* 
They  had  found  no  spring  in  working  the  under  quarry; 
nf  coube  it  became  necefsary  to  prevent  this  water 
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^  from  falling  into  it.     With  this  view,  a  bed  for  this 
rill  had  been  sunk  into  the  clay^  along  which  it  was 
ocmduct^d  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  till  it  got 
clear  past  the  quarry;  after  which  it  was  sufiered  to 
flow  in  an  easy  devious  course  till  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom.   The  lower  quarry  was  then  'sunk  nearly  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  along  the  side  of  this  rill,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  about 
twenty  feet.     A  level  had  been  driven  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bottom  into  this  lower  quarry,  seemingly 
to  let  off  the  water  that  might  have  there  accumulated 
in  the  area  during  the  wiAter.      This  level  cleared 
about  ten  feet  of  the  under  rock.    The  bottom  had 
been  raised  a  few  inches  above  that  level,  by  meaiKJ 
of  the  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  work,  whi<;h  gra- 
dually filled  up  the  cavity  behind  them,  leaving  an 
opening  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  where  the 
work  bad  been  carried  on  at  the  time.    The  cavity 
thus  left  formed  at  one  end  of  this  sunk  area  a  spa* 
cious  pond  of  great  depth  now  filled  with  water. 
-  I  thought  it  necefsary  to  be  thus  particular  in  the 
description  of  this  artificial  natural  scene,  if  you  like 
the  exprefsion,  that  you  might  be  enabled  to  form 
some  faint  idea  of  that  at  a  distance,  which,  when 
viewed  in  reality,  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  sii^- 
lar  and  beautiful  objects  I  had  ever  beheld.     I  wish  I 
had  talents  to  do  it  justice  in  the  description;  but 
those  who  cannot  walk,  you  know,  must  creep. 

The  mound  that  rose  high  above  this  bold  rock  was 
covered  with  some  fine  tufted  trees,  whose  branches 
flung  themselves  wide  over  its  front.  On  the  one 
side,  in  the  bottom^  sprung  up,  at  a  small  distancej 
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from  the  edge  of  the  water,  a  stately  Babylonian  wil- 
low, whose  boughs,  here  protected  from  every  blast, 
discovered  a  lively  freshnefs  of  tint,  and  a  lengthened 
protraction  of  ^twigs  covered,  with  an  exuberance  of 
foliage,  that  is  uncommon  even  with  this  fine  tree^ 
It  seemed  to  bend  like  Narcifsus  over  the  pool  to  ad- 
mire its  beautiful  image  reflected  from  the  waters,  and 
was  seen  at  times  gently  to  movej    *^  Why  dost  thou 
awake  me,  O  gale,*'  it  seehis  to  sayj  **  I  am  covered 
with  the  drops  of  heaven?  '^    On  the  other  side,  a  tuft- 
ed acacia  loaded  with  its  full  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
still  fresh  as  the  dewy  rose-bud,  though  deepened  with 
'the  grave  tints  it  afsumes  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
formed  a  most  beautifol  contrast  to  the  willow.     Be- 
tween these,  and  just  above  the  rock,  a  tree  of  femi- 
nine beauty,  with  whose   port   I  was  totally  unac- 
quainted^ could  not  fail  to  attract  my  notice.      Its 
leaves  were  small,  its  twigs  delicately  slender,  its  tints 
fioft  aiid  cheerful.     Contrasted  with  the  manly  oak, 
it  seemed  a  virgin  that  had  as  yet  scarcely  been  gazed 
on  by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  man.     My  guide  told 
me,  that  it  was  a  tree  yet  rare  in  this  country,  that 
had  been  planted  there  by  the  former  owner  of  this 
place,  who  admired  it  much.     He  called  it  a  deci- 
*duous  cyprefs.    Behind  this  grove,  at  a  little  distance, 
'Stood  some  cedars  (of  Lebanon),  some  of  whose  tops 
only  were  seen  above  the  willow  and  the  lowest  trecfs; 
but  the  depth  of  shade  they  afforded  to  the  partial 
c^nings  that  occurred  between  the  stems  of  the  trees 
-in  the  fore  ground,  like  the-  base  in  music,  hanjio- 
^^ed  the  whole,  and  msule  it  all  unite  in  producif^e 
pne  full  and  great  effect. 
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Such  the  ^ene  appeared  at  a  small  distance^  as  k 
^Fst  stF«ick  Hie.  \  On  approaobing  neamr^  I  founds  Uiat 
tbe  wati^r  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  rock  was  spread 
oiit  iotoa  beautiful  little  baaon'of  no  great  depth  v^od 
*  just  under  the  aeacia  ti'ee  a  commodioua  seat  was  foxm^ 
^B^  by  leaving  a  part  of  the  rock  just  high  enough  and 
iof  a  commodious  depth  for  that  puirpose.  This  Kttle 
baain  was  merely  an  excavation  in  tbe  bed  of  cla]^^ 
'whicb  in  the  deepest  place  did  not  exceed  two  fee^ 
jsbelving  to  tl;ie  edges  all  round.  To  render  the  bot^ 
torn  cjiean  and  beautiful,  a  good  many  loads  of  gravel 
chad  b^n  spread  into  it,  which  consisted  of  rounded 
.pebbles  of  various  colours  and  sizes;  and,  to  augment 
jtbat  beauty  still  more,  some  small  Indian  shells,  which 
had  been  accidentally  vbrought  home  by  Thomas,  had 
Jbeen  strewed  in  among  the  gravel  near  the  edges.  A$ 
the  sun  nQw  &hone  upon  this  basin,  and  a  gentle  wind 
wrinkled  its  surface^  the  various  refractions  of  light 
which  this  produced,  occasioiied  a  sort  of  playful  ano- 
vulation on  the  bottom.  Which,*  joined  to  the  rdiected 
shade  of  the  leaves  also  in  motion,  gave  the  whole  sa 
appearance  of  life  and  oheerfidnefs,  which  was  stiH 
farther  heightened  by  the  movements  of  some  of  those 
iunall  fishes  that  have  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  China,  under  the  name  of  gold  and  silver  fishes; 
which  here  sported  in  abundance,  every  one  being 
distinctly  seen  because  of  the  limpid  purity  of  the  wa- 
ters. . .  ^ 

I.  had  never  before  seen  so  ma33^y  of  these  beautiful 
little  fishes  swimming  at  freedom  in  their  native  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  was  delighted  to  have  an  oppoiv 
tunity  of  observing  them:  nor  was  I  a  little  surprised 
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at  seeiQg'tbe  grent  diversity  in  their  coloork^  and  ap- 
pearance.' I  had- oonceived  that  the  gold  and  »lver 
fishes  were.iof  dilBFerent  species^  or  at  least  disltnct  va- 
rletiesof  the  same  species;  but  I  had  now  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  being  undeceived  in  this  respect.  I  found 
that:  ibere  w<^e  not  only  gdd  and  silver,  but  negio 
fiahes  also  among  them,  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  the  gold. and  silver  coloured  sorts*  I  call  them 
negro  fishes^  because  the  odour  more  neariy  te^dmbles 
that  kind  of  impure  black  which  is  observable  in  the 
negro's. ikin,  than  any  thing  dse  to  which  I  cmJd 
compare  it;  tbou^  it  sometimes  verged  a  little  to* 
ward  the  greenish  brown.  I  was  afsured,  that  all  the 
three  sorts  were  invariably  produced  from  the  same 
parent;  and  that  when  they  are  young  a  greater  pny* 
portion  of  them  are  of  the  negro  sort  than  afterwards, 
though  it  was*  evident  that  there  is  little  regularity  in 
this  respect;  foi;  I  saw  some  negroes  of  great  size,  and 
consequently  aged,  while  there  appeared  both  of  the 
gold  and  silver  colour  many  that  had  as  yet  attained  only 
«  very  small  .size,  and  othere  mottled,  part  being  of  on^ 
and  part  of  some  other  colour.  Thomas,  however,  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  was  not  himself  very  well  acquaint-^ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  the  changes  they  undergo,  and 
theiefore  ccmld  not  speak  decisively  concerning  them» 
To  me,  they  appeared  more  to  resemble  a  bed  of  tu- 
lips or  carnations,  than  any  thing  else;  for,  although 
all, the  varieties  consisted  of  these  three  colours,  either 
separately  or  conjoined  in  varicAis  proportions  without 
ever  being  blended  together,  yet  one  colour  sinnetimes 
predominated  so  much  over  the  others,  and  the  patdbes 
worr  SQ  infinitely  diversified  in  size  and  position,  thai 
they  produced  a  very  great  variety  of  appearances; 
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some  of  them  singalarly  bizarre,  and  others  wonder* 
folly  beautiful.  They  all  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  us^  not,  like  the  fishes  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  to 
listen  to  a  sermon,  but  in  expectation  of  finding  some 
of  those  crumbs  of  bread  which  the  persons  who  came 
there  had  been  used  to  give  them,  Thomas  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  threw  in  a  handfol  of  crumbs 
that  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose,  which  occa- 
sioned ^s  busy  though  a  more  harmlefs  scramble 
among  them  than  that  which  is  produced  t)y  tfarov^ing 
some  handfols  of  money  among  a  mob  of  men.  Diver 
looked  wistfully  at  them,  and,  turning  to  his  master, 
with  a  solicitous  look  and  motion  of  his  tail  asked  per^ 
mifsion  to  go  among  them,  but  was  checked  with  a 
frown  of  disapprobation. 

From  the  place  where  we  sat,  by  casting  our  eyes 
beyond  the  precipice  that  bounds  the  basin,  we  had 
a  pleasing  view  of  the  larger  piece  of  water  below. 
The  willow  tree  was  just  before  usj  the  top  whereof 
rose  a  little  above  the  level  on  which  we  sat,  and  the 
deepest  part  of  the  lake  was  just  before  it.  The  edge 
of  the  pond  was,  of  course,  darkened  to  the  deepest 
shade  by  the  crowded  foliage  of  the  tree  above;  and 
the  waving  twigs  all  around  ^ere  seen  with  the  most 
beautifol  elegance  in  the  reflection  of  the  clear  sky, 
which  at  this  time  was  of  a  whitish  azure,  with  a  few 
thin  fleecy  clouds.  I  admired  it  much.  But  Tho- 
mas said,  beautiful  as  it  then  appeared,  it  was  nothing 
to  what  he  had  often  seen  it  in  a  serene  evening,  when 
.  the  greenish  azure,  tinted  above  with  a  glow  of  yel- 
low verging  into  orange,  gave  a  warmth  above  the 
shade  that  was  delightfol;  and  still  lefs  so  than  iii.the 
morning,  when,  seeii  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
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reflexes  of  the  dawning  light  served  just  to  mark  the- 
existence  of  objects  which  the  imagination  could  pour- 
tray  as  realities  of  the  most  enchanting  kind.  I  could 
not.  help  looking  at  my  guide  with  a  sort  of  astonish'- 
mentj  at  hearing  remarks  made  by  him  that  seetned 
to  be  so  much  above  the  station  he  occupied.  Every 
moment  he  roSe  in  my  opinion,  till  I  almost  idolised 
him.  '  . 

We  then  descended  by  a  sloping  pafsage  into  the 
lower  excavation,  or-  the  area  of  the  quarqr,  which 
might  be  nearly,  as  I  guefsed,  of  one  acre  extent,  and 
would  have  formed  one  of  the  most  perfect  gardens  I 
ever  saw.  Its  bottom  was  not  smoothed  into  a  perfect 
level,  yet  was  not  so  uneven  as  to  be  in  any  place 
rugged.  Bushes,  intermixed  sometimes  with  trees,  bad 
established  themselves  in  irregular  tufts ;  and  the  grafs 
between  them  was  of  the  richest  pile,  consisting  prin* 
cipally  of  the  Dutch,  or  white  clover,  which  here  pros- 
pered in  an  unusual  degree.  The  edges  of  Che  cavity 
were  irregular,  the  rock  in  som6  places  jutting  forward 
upon  the  view,  and  in  others  retiring  into  creeks  or 
cavities,  like  those  formed  on  a  rocky  coast,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale;  covered  in  some  places  with  ivy, 
which  hung  waving  over  the  rock,  giving  a  wildish 
sort  of  gloom;  while  in  other  places  the  rock  was  bare, 
or  only  covered  with  grafs  and  other  native  plants. 

We  walked  towards  the  pool,  which  I  found  to  be 
of  considerable  extent,  and  swarmjng  with  the  China 
fishes  to  an  astonishing  degree.  It  was  very  shallow 
toward  the  edges,  but  went  shelving  deeper  within, 
being  deep  only  at  the  front  of  the  rock.  I  learned 
«ome  farther  particulars  here  respecting  these  fishes, 
which,  as  before,  followed  us  as  we  walked  round  the 
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edges,'  aitd  for  the  same  teason;  for  danger  had  not 
yet  taught  them  to  fear  man,  as  nbne  of  them  were 
ever  in  this  place  destroyed  by  him.  A  stream  of  wa- 
ter  now  fell  into  the  lake,  foiining  a  pleasing  kind  of 
cascade,  which  had  been  occasioned  merely  by  the* 
letting  down  a  sluice  to  stop  the  direct  current  from 
the  tipper  canal,  and  turn  it  into  this  channel.  This^ 
I  was  told,  was  done  just  so  often  only  as  merely  to 
supply  the  evaporation  from  its  surface,  and  keep  the 
waters  sweetj  the  water  tn  this  basin  was  hereby  ren- 
dered much  warmer  than  in  that  above,  and  more 
stagnant;  and  here  these  fishes  multiplied  much  faster^ 
and  throve  betteir  than  in  the  upper  basin.  They 
would  have  multiplied  still  faster,  I  was  told,  if  the 
pool  had  served  as  a  watering  place  for  many  cattle 
and  horses,  which  were  in  the  practice  of  wading  in 
it,  and  filling  it  with  impurities.  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  more  inviting  place  for  bathing  in  than  this 
was;  nor  could  I  conceive  an  idea  c^  a  more  delight- 
ful spot  in  all  respects  for  a  garden  than  this  sunk  area 
would  have  afforded,  when  the  uses  that  might  have 
been  made  of  that  small  stream  of  water  was  taken 
into  the  account,  which  might  have  been  with  little 
difficulty  conducted  over  every  part  of  it.  But  I  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

The  only  domesticated  inhabitants  of  this  delightful 
spot,  if  the  fishes  be  excluded  from  that  number,  were, 
a  small  cow,  and  a  rein-deer,  whiefa  no  sooner  spied 
us  than  they  came  with  alacrity  towards  us^  for  in 
this  abode  man,  when  he  appeared,  came  only  to  aug- 
ment their  comforts,  and  they  rejoiced  at  his  approach, 
I  found  it  was  a  practice  here,  always  to  have  in  rea- 
dinefs  in  the  house  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  thin  kind 
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of  cak^i  made  of  the  meal  of  pease  or  beans  slightly 
baked,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  the  garden  for 
the  animals  there;  and  never  did  children  seem  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  eating  gingerbread  nuts  or  su-r 
garplums^  when  they  were  occasionally  presented  to 
them,  than  these  creatures  did  iri  taking  the  bits  of 
this  kind  of  bread  that  Thomas  offered  to  them.  They 
seemed  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  being  stroaked  and 
scratched^  for  which  purpose  my  guide  carried  in  his 
pocket  a  small  kind  of  curry-comb,  that  seemed  to 
give  them  knuch  pleasure.  What  a  difference,  ssud  I 
to  myself^  is  there  between  the  enjoyment  that  one 
feels  in  thus  augmenting  the  happinefs  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  that  of  pursuing  them  for  the  sake  of 

< 

maiming  and  murdering  them,  which  so  many  per*- 
sons  follow  as  an  amusement,  with  a  ferocious  keenr 
nefs  that  can  scarcely  be  resisted,  under  the  name  of 
rural  sports!  What  a  savage  idea  is  conveyed  by  that 
name!  The  country^  which  ought  to  be  the  iabode  of 
innocence  and  peace,  is  thus  converted  into  a  theatre 
of  the  most  wanton  cruelty;  and  the  name  of  sparis, 
which  originally  denoted  only  such  amusements  as 
tended  to  ebccite  a  cheerful  exhilaration  of  mind,  is 
applied  to  describe  deeds  which  cannot  be  deliberately 
contemplated  without  horror.  I  do  not,  in  all  the 
course  of  my  reading,  know  a  single  phrase,  that  de«* 
notes  such  a  woeful  perversion  of  mind  as  that  of 
rural,  sports.  On  the  Arena  of  ancient  Rome,  games, 
if  pofsible  more  atrocious,  were,  indeed  exhibited.  But 
these  were  confined  to  the  heart  of  a  corrupted  cit]^ 
where  nature  was  in  every  thing  perverted*  They  did 
not  sully  the  purity  of  nature  by  calling  them  rural;, 
That  was  a  refinement  iq  perversion  reserved  for  future 
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ages;  When  we  wish  to  stigmatise  these  sports  we 
call  them  savage;  but  savages  know  nothing  such. 
Man^  while  in  a  state  of  nature^  like  every  other  ani- 
mal,  contrives  plans  for  finding  the  means  of  subsist- 
ing himself;  and  among  these^  that  of  insnaring  and 
destroying  animals  for  his  food  is  one  of  the  most'ob- 
Ytpus;  but  this  he  does  in  sober  seriousnefs^  from  ne- 
cefsity;  not  in  wantonnefs,  for  sport.  It  is  civilised 
man  alone^  who  has  contrived  this  refinement  in  bru- 
tality* Could  the  Nimrods  who  delight  in  these 
sportSy  or  the  Dianas  who  put  on  the  male  attire  to 
follow  this  delicate  amusement — Could  they  for  once 
only  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  I  felt  myself 
in  this  inchanted  spot^  their  hearts  would  tell  them 

.  how  far  the  pleasure  of  being  followed  with  respect 
and  delight  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  t"he  desart^ 

'  whose  eye  exprefses  blefsings,  exceeds  that  of  per- 
vading a  region  where  all  animated  nature  flies  in 
dread  from  the  tyrant,  and  where  the  only  sounds  that 
meet  his  ears  are  plaints  of  widowed  love,  or  cries  of 
maternal  tendernefs,  parching  for  the  young,  whosJe" 
inangled  carcase,  and  still  palpitating  heart,  the  mon- 
ster carries  off  in  triumph.  I  know  a  noble  lady,  not 
lefs  distinguishable  for  her  amiable  qualities  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  than  for  the  elevated  rank  in  society 
in  which  she  moves  with  such  dignified  propriety, 
who  pursues  rural  sports  that  are  much  more  be- 
coming, by  feeding  at  times  the  native  songsters 
of  her  woods  with  her  own  hand,  which,  in  those  se- 
cret recefses  w herefrom  strangers  are  excluded,  bcf 
come  so  tame  as  to  know  and  follow  her  wherever  she 
goes.     But  small  is  the  sphere  of  her  enjoyment; 
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^hei'c  others  are  permitted  to  enter,  their  wantonnefs  \ 
»predds  terror  around,  and  there  they  fly  the  destroyer 
as  elsewhere*  I  must  Ieai!;e  you,  my  good  sir,  to  sup- 
prefs  or  to  iiisert  this  I'bapsody  as  you  shall  judge  pro- 
per; but  I  think^  if  you  had  experienced  the  gratifi- 
cation which  I  did  on  that  occasion^  you  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  rcisolving  upon  the  former. 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  rein-deer,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  thus  examining  a  crea-^ 
ture  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  On  inquiry  I 
found,  that  when  the  poor  old  afs  died,  Thomas  ob-^ 
served  that  the  watit  was*  sensibly  felt  by  his  master; 
and  having  discovered,  by  means  of  a  newspaper,  that 
Brookes,  at  London,  had  got  a  young  rein-deer,  a 
person  in  town  was  desired  to  see  if  he  could  purchase 
it.  It  was  bought  and  transported  hither,  where  Un- 
der the  care  of  Thomas  it  thrives  very  welL  He  says^ 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  rein-deer  mofs  (lichen 
rangiferousj  is  necefsary  for  its  subsistence  in  winters 
it  can  do  very  well  without  it;  for  when  grafs  fails  it 
will  eat  hay>  or  brouse  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
many  evergreens  and  other  trees.  In  its  native  regi- 
ons^  indeed,  it  subsists  in  winter  chiefly  on  the  lichen 
rangiferousj  but  that  is  because  nothing  else  can  be 
>here  found  at  that  season;  and  this  food  is  indeed  then 
preferred  by  it  to  hay  or  other  dried  vegetables^  be- 
cause it  is  more  succulent  and  tender;  but  it  relishes 
at  that  season  turnips  or  cabbages,  or  almost  any  other 
succulent  food  that  is  occasionally  given  to  the  cow, 
with  which  it  delights  to  afsociate. 

I  had  read  so  often  about  this  valuable  domestic, 
that  I  viewed  it  with  a  pleasure  similar  to  that  which 
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one  experiences  on  being  introduced  to  a  valuable  cha- 
racter among  the  human  species^  whom  we  bad  long 
contemplated  at  a  distance  with  a  respectful  veneratioti 
as  a  benefactor  to  his  kind.  And  when  I  considered 
not  only  the  numerous  u^es  to  which  it  is  applied 
while  alive^  but  the  important  changes  that  the  va- 
rious parts  of  which  the  body  consists  are  made  to 
undergo  after  its  death,  and  the  important  ofEces  they 
then  perform  to  an  innocent  people,  I  could  not  help 
recollecting  the  following  lines  of  Ariel  in  the  Tem- 
pest: 

Full  fathoms  five  thy  father  lies. 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made : 
Those  are  pearls  ^hat  were  his  ciyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
•  But  doth  sufFer  a  sea-'Change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

During  the  summer,  its  milk  furnishes  the  daily  sus^ 
tenance  of  the  frugal  Laplander,  and  the  cheese  is 
stored  for  winter  provisions.  It$  horns,  an  annual 
crop,  are  formed  into  dishes,  and  utensils  of  various 
kinds  for  family  purposes*  Its  very  blood  in  winter, 
draining  from  the  animal  daily  in  rotation,  furnishes 
a  delicacy  of  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves without  being  under  the  necefsity  of  destroying 
their  stock.  In  winter,  it  drags  its  master  and  the 
few  goods  he  can  carry  to  market,  over  immeasurable 
tracts  of  pathlefs  snow,  with  an  inconceivable  velocity, 
and  brings  him  soon  back  with  the  few  commodities 
he  can  purchase  to  his  longing  family;  and,  by  an 
instinct  peculiarly  its  own,  it  can  trace  under  the 
snow  the  places  where  its  food  lies  buried,  and  dig  it 
up  with  4ts  feet;  thus  enabling  its  owner  to  perform 
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.wth  ease  Ibngjournies,  which,  without  its  aid,  could 
never  have  been  achieved  by  the  utmost  power  of  man, 
by  this  means  rendering  habitable  immense  desarts 
which  otherwise  could  never  have  been  ekplored^ 
When  the  herds  increase  beyond  the  <legree  that  con- 
venience requires,  they  are  killed  while  still  fat  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  flesh  frozen 
4o  as  to  keep  good  through  the  whole  season,  ekes  out 
their  slender  m^l  till  the  returning  spring  brings 
fresh  verdure  on  the  fields  to  fiirnish  milk  in  its  sea- 
son. The  skin  in  the  meantime  serves  instead-  of 
dothcs  to  defend  them  firom  the  cold;  the  tripe  is 
.converted  into  small  ropes;  the  sinews  serve  the  pur- 
|)Ose  of  sowing  thread;  the  tallow  for  a  relisher  to 
other  food  in  the  kitchen;  and  their  bones  for  the 
most  elegant  parts  of  furniture  and  domestic  orna- 
ments.  When  I  thought  of  all  these  things,  I  could 
not  help  looking  upon  this  little  creature  as  coie  of  the 
most  precious  boons  that  Heaven  in  its  boundlefs  be- 
neficence had  conferred. upon  mankind;  and  therefore 
examined  it  overvand  over  with  the  most  marked  at- 
iention. 

Its  character  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  beneficence. 
I  wish  to  say,  that,  as  when  we  contemplate  the  a& 
an  instinctive  idea  of  patience  presents  itself,  and  in- 
nocence when  we  view  the  lamb,  and  honesty  of  the 
ox,  so  beneficence  seemed  to  be  painted  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  creature.  Its  eye  is  mild,  but  more 
•discriminative  than  that  of  the  lamb,  though  lefs  in- 
telligetit  than  that  of  th^  elephant.  Its  motions, 
though  agile,  are  gentle  and  delicate,  as  if  afraid  of 
doing  an  injury;  and  it  attached  its^  to  man,  not 
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with  the  ofIi(^ious  iiitrasion  of  the  dog,  but  vn\h  Im 
obsequious  attention  that  exprefses,  in  the  most  legrUe 
characters,  whenever  its  afsistance  is  wanted,  "  Hete 
I  am/'  Nunquam  nan  paratus.  Was  it  my  •imagi- 
nation that  painted  all  this?  Be  it  so.  I  would  not 
lose  the  soul  that  suggests  such  imaginations  ibr  all 
the  ill-auguring  surmises  that  the  ingenuity^  of  man 
can  suggest. 

ft  is  upon  the  whole,  however,  rather  a  diminutive 
looking  creature.  Its  foriii  is  slender,  its  stature  rather 
lower  than  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  it  has  nothing 
of  the  majestic  statelinefs  of  the  red  deer,  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  so  lately  admiring.  It  carries  ndt 
its  horns  so  proudly  aloft f  but  the  palmated  antlers 
covering  its  brow  with  such  an  unusual  amplitude 
gives  it  a  characteristical  peculiarity  that  appeared  to 
roe  very  pleasing.  One  singularity  I  could  not  help 
taking  particular  notice  of  in  the  conformation  of  this 
animal:  as  it  approached  us  at  a  kind  of  trot,  I  was 
struck  with  a  noise  that  it  made,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  sound  occasioned  by  castagnets  in  the  hands 
of  a  stage  dancer.  *  Being  curious  to  know  from  wh^t 
it  proceeded,  I  observed,  that  when  it  rested  its  foot 
upon  the  ground,  the  two  hoofs  on  the  same  foot 
spread  open  from  each  other  to  a  considerable  distance, 
the  division  between  them  extending  much  higher 
than  on  any  other  hoofed  animal  I  had  ever  observed; 
so  that,  when  the  full  weight  of  the  body  rested  upon 
one  of  the  fore  feet,  the  points  of  the  hoofs  were  per- 
haps-two  or  three  inches^.asunder.  The  ligaments 
there  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  elasticity;  so  that  the  foot  never  touches  the. 
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ground  with  a  hard  unyielding  knock, .  but .  it  prefses 
gradually  and  gently  like  a  carriage  upon  springs.  No 
ooonef  is  the! foot  raised  from  the  ground^  than. the 
hoofs,  in  consequence  of  the. elasticity  of  these  mem- 
bers, come  together  and  strike  upon  each  other  with 
considerable  force;  and,  as  its  motions  arje  quick,  it 
produces  that  kind  of  clattering  socuid  which  I  had  re- 
marked. Whei^  this  conformation  of  the  hoof  is  ad- 
verted to,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom:  and 
adoring  the  beneficence  of  that  being  who  so  happily 
adapted  it  for  the  particular  purposes  it  was  intended. 
tO' serve;  for  the  hoof  thus  openings  and  catching  the 
mow  between,  forms  a  much  broader  base  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  had,  and  thus  prevents  it  from 
.  sinking  in  soft  snow  to  too  great  a  depth,  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  unavoidable.  Let  us  go  to  other 
regions:  we  shall  find  the  animals  inhabiting  them 
formed  with  a  similar  adaptation  of  parts  for  the  func- 
tions they  were  intended  to  perform.  Thus  it  is,  that 
as  knowledge  increases,  let  us  turn  ourselves  whither 
we  will,  we  shall  be  forced  to  cry  out,  ^*  Wonderful 
are  thy  works,  O  God,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all!"  Forgive,  my  dear  sir,  these  involuntary 
rambles.     I  shall  soon  have  done. 

I  must  npt  take  time  to  delineate  the  purling  rill 
(now  returned  to  its  proper  chaimel)  hopping  from; 
step  to  step  in  its  descent,  and  whirling  round  the 
stones;  forming  a  thousand  varying  shades  upon  the 
bottom;  then  gliding  among  the  grafs  as  if  to  conceal 
itself;  and  then  looking  sportively  out^  to  see  if  you 
have  lost  it;  always  full  of  life  and  sportive  clieerful- 
ne&.    It  put  me  in  mind  of  Virgil^s  me  Galatea  fu^ 
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gii^  for* when  you  would  think  you  bad  lost  it,  it 
comes  rnstUng^  behind  you  as  if  to  attract  your  no- 
tice. :  Bat  I  shall  become  delirious  if  I  dweH  bnger 
en  these  fairy  scenes.  I  must  tear  myself  from  the 
ren^embranoe  of  them; reluctantly^  as  I  did  indeed  from 
the-  reality.  When  I  came  to  recollect  that  I  must 
begone,  a  heavy  damp  came  acrofs  my  spirits,  and 
we  walked  towards  the  entry*^as  our  first  parents, 
when- obliged  to  leave  Paradise,    . 

"Wrfch  wahd'ring^  steps  and  slow         ■ 
Thr»ugti  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. , 


Though  this  paper  is  long,  I  have  riot  availed  myself  of 
the  liberty  given  by  tfie  writer ,  to  curtail  any  part  of  it. 
Editor.  , 


^mmm^mf^m^mmt^m^nmrmm-mmmm^ 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  (^c. 

ON  THE  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  BBINC^ 

BXIND    AND    DEAF. 
SIR, 

Although  the  government  of  the 
passions  still  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
lor  human  skill  and  power  to  perform^  yet  such  is  the 
progrefs  we  have  made  in  that  perfeciihtlity  rwhich 
modern  philosophers  have  taught,  us,  that  we  ace  fully 
2kA%  to  regulate  the  five  senses,  so  aS'  to  make  them 
more  conducive  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  than 
they  have  ever  yet  been.  We  have  them,  indeed,  so 
compl^ely  under  management,  that  I  am,  surprised 
^vast  discovery  has  esca^d  the  Encomiums  of  those 
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who  are  contiriuaHy  demonstrating,  by  many  other 
proofs,  that  the  present  is  a  most  enlightened  age. 

If  we  refer  only  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  undoubtedly 
die  most  valuable  of  all,  we  must  at  once  perceive  that 
we  have  moulded  and  contrived  this  so  as  to  answer 
a  great  many  curious  purposes  with  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  unacquainted.  It  was  an  ancient  i)rc- 
judice,  for  example,  that  a  man,  made  inUhe  Usual 
way,  wMSt  see,  whether  he  will  or  not,  provided  he 
keep  his  eyes  open.  Of  this  prejudice  u^e  have  wisely 
got  rid,  many  experiments  having  completely  proved 
that  the  opening  of  shutting  of  the  eyes  is  nowise  con- 
nected with,  the  power  of  seeing  to  advuntage;  that 
seeing  itself  is  not  in  all  respects  and  on  all  occasions 
absolutely  necefsary;  that  it  is  a  power  too  trouble* 
some  to  be  always  exercised,  and  apt  to  bring  us  into 
so  many  scrapes  and  inconveniencies,  that  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  delegate  it  to  our  neighbours;  and 
that  upon  the  whole,  in  consequence  of  this  transfer 
of  sight,  there  are  very  few  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  eye  is  not  sight,  but 
the  organ  of  sight,  exactly,  I  presume,  as  the  tongue 
is  not  speech,  but  the  organ  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
discovery  of  some  importance  to  have  found  other  uses 
for  our  eyes,  than  the  mere  vulgar  purposes  of  seeing. 
Hence  you  will  observe  that  the  eye  is  now  employed 
very  much  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  where  it  supplies  a 
language  the  most  intelligible  now  known,  the  most 
easily  read,  and  at  the  same  time  as  secret  as  the  cy- 
phering of  state  dispatches,  and  yet  so  exprefsivc,  ani- 
mated, and  energetic,  as  to  produce  some  very  extraor> 
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dinary  effects  on  the  mechanism  of  society,  and  the 
population  of  nations.  Its  grammar  is  very  easily 
learnt,  because  few  words  are  necefsary,  and  it  has 
no  dictionary  of  definitions,  because  the  meaning  and 
the  exprefsion  always  go  hand* in  hand:  for  the  same 
reason  there  are  few  of  these  disputes  about  pronun- 
ciation, or  the  misapplication  or .  misarrangement  of 
words  which  occasiqn  in  our  other  language  so  many 
disquisitions  on  Anglicisms,  Scotticisms,  and  Irish- 
isms. With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  language  of 
the  eyes,  it  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  ink  and  paper  to  enlarge  on  it.  Suflicie 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  early  part  of  life,  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  proper  use  to  which  the  eyes  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

♦  Another  part  of  our  skill  in  the  management  of  this 
sense  is,  'that  we  can  afsume,  when  necefsary,  a  pro- 
per degree  of  blindnefs.  And  here  we  have  to  en- 
counter another  prejudice  of  education,  namely,  the 
opinion  that  every  degree  of  blindnefs  is  a  misfortune. 
This  we  have  probably  learned  from  occulists  and 
other  medical  gentlemen  who  are  unwilling  to  give 
up  a  species  of  practice  that  is  abundantly  lucrative. 
But  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  world,  >yhoever 
^i  knows  men  and  things,'*  must  be  sensible  that  the 
power  of  being  blind  is  in  many  instanqes  extremely 
convenient;  without  it,  indeed,  man  would  not  be  a 
free  agent;  he  would  know  neither  how  to  manage  a 
creditor,  nor  how  to  get  out  of  the  way  of.a  poor  ire- 
lation.  Innumerable  are  the  occasions  in  which  our 
interest  is  intimately  connected  with  our  shutting  our 
eyes  against  the  most  obvious  and  visible  objects. 
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Itideed^  on  such  occasions^  the  only  alternative  is  to 
be* blind  to  them,  or  to  our  own  interest,  and  where 
this  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  needlefs  to  say  which 
way  the  decision  will  lie. 

Without  such  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  or- 
dinary functicHis  of  the  age,  that  very  useful  and  con- 
venient thing,  called  winkings  would  be  entirely  use<* 
lefsy  and,  if  it  were  to  be  discontinued  we  should  hav^. 
reason  to  expect  a  wonderful  change,  little  short  in- 
deed of  a  revolution  in  various  branches  of  the  magis- 
tracy, from  his  worship  at  the  office,  down  to  the 
bumble  guardian  of  the  night,  in  whom  age  happily 
combines  to  produce  a  salutary  degree  of  blindnefs  or 
winking.  Not  lefs  wonderful  would  be  the  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  &c.  in  those  whose  b^isinefs  it  is  to  prevent 
monopolizing  combinations,  and  other  conspiracies 
against  the  consumers  of  the  necefsaries  of  life.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  suspected  that  the  late .  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  the  sciences  of  forestalling 
and  regrating,  have  been  owing  to  some  interruption 
given  to  the  operation  of  winkings  or  to  some  persons 
taking  upon  them,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  to 
employ  their  eyes^  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing; 
tKe  consequences  of  which  must  be  highly  preju- 
dicial. 

Farther:  in  the  management  of  this  sense  we  may 
perceive  another  advantage,  which  is  usually  called 
blinking.  This,  although  much  the  same  in  reality 
with  winking,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  being  prin- 
cipally used  by  political  orators  in  debates.  They, 
like  others,  have  found  great  inconvenience  in  keeping 
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tb€  eyes  always  opeii^  and  therefore  occasionafiym-fr 
perience  the  most  salutary  tSecis  {xom  blinking  ^^ 
qiteUion^  But  ^hese  gentlemen  ha\^  advanced  a  step 
farther  in  the  improvement  of  this  sense,  and  that  is^ 
by  acquiring  the  happy  art  of  seeing  things  in  diffier*^ 
mt  lights.  This  seems  to  depend,  on  a  certain  mix-* 
ture  of  cokmrs  as  they  touch  the  organ  of  sights  whicb 
is  a  secret  to  the  majority  of  the  world*  How  or  in 
what  manner  the  rays  of  hght  are  managed  we*  know 
not;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  consequence  of  such  ma^ 

'  nagement,  black  b  made  to  app^r  wfaite^  or  white 
black,  iat  the  option  of  the  orator.  I  hold  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  optics^ 
and  if  I  knew  to  whom  the  worid  was  first  indebted 
for  the  discovery,  I  would  engage  to  raise  a  subscrip* 
tion.  to  erect  a  pillar  tg  his  memory,  and  to  have  tlot 
subscription  filled  rather  sooner  than  most  things  of 
the  kind.  I  shall  not,  however,  expatiate  farther  on 
the  subject.  All  history  and  ail  controversy  abound 
with  instances  of  the  happy  consequences  of  seeing 
things  in  different  lights,  and  of  seeing  them  in  those 
different  lights  at  such  very  short  notice,  that  it  'seems 
to  be  performed  with  a  glance,  or,  as  we  say,  with  a 
turn  of  the  eye.  I  ought  to  mentidn,  however,  that 
in  the  management  of  the  eye,  in  general,  there  is  a- 
connexion,  tliough  not  always  visible,  between  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
property.  I  have  known  a  sudden  a<^cefsion  of  wealth, 
nay,  a  single  turn  of  a  bttery-whed,  make  a  man  in- 
one  moment  see  every  thing  in  so*  different  a  light 
from  what  he  had  seen  them  before,  that  his  neigh- 

.  hours  could  not  believe  it  was  the  same  manj  and  used 
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to  perplex  themsebes  with  vague,  notions  of  his  per- 
•onJeil  identity. 

Hitherto,  in  praising  the  ingenuity  of  the  age  in 
moulding  the  senses  to  many  useful  and  important 
purposes,  beyond  the  original  intentions  of  nature,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  sight  only,  which  unques- 
tionably ranks  highest;  but  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  other  senses.  Hearings  for  example,  is 
become  extremely  manageable,  and  the  ears  can  be 
opened  and  shut  with  as  much  facility  as  the  eyes, 
andas  little  appearance  of  design  or  effort.  In  truth, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  obliged  to  hear  every  thing, 
merely  because  he  was  within  reach  of  the  sound, 
which  I  am  told  was  the  case  formerly,  we  should 
lose  many  valuable  opportunities  of  [Hxdmoting  our 
interest,  as  well  as  serving  our  friends.  But,  thanks 
to  the  ingemiity  of  man,  we  may  enjoy  a  cdmmodlous 
deafness  2S  well  as  blindness,  and. apply  it  to  the  same 
useful  ■  purposes.  Young  people,  however,  are  not 
quite  so  adroit  in  the  guidance  of  this  talent  as  t 
could  wish:  perhaps  they  begin  too  early,  and  before 
^e  senses  have  acquired  that  degree  of  flexibility  which 
denotes  *^  a  knowledge  of  the  world/'  Hence  I  have, 
known  some  of  them  a  little-^  deaf  to  their  interest, 
and  others  extremely  deaf  to  advice.  In  more  ad- 
vanced life,  the  great  art  is  to  know  what  one  should 
hear,  and  what  not;  for,  although  we  are  a  very  t2(lk- 
ative  nation,  and  especiiilly  in  war  time,  a  prodigious 
(pianUty  of  conversation  goes  on,  I  am  morally  cer-r 
tain  there  are  some  things  said  which  are  not  worth 
baring*    It  is  a  delicate  point,  indeed,  to  determine 
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this  in  cectatn  cases,  and  I  iiave .  rarely  fouDd  the 
speaker  and  hearer  exactly  of  the  sanie  opinion. 

The  art  of  niauaging  the  ^sar  is,  in  fact,  more  won- 
der&I  than  that  of  the  eye,  because  naturally. more 
out  of  our  reac^h,  and  therefore  the  shutting  the  ear  i^ 
rath^  metaphorical  than  literal..   Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing^ it  J8  equally  effectual  in  producing  the  most  in** 
eurabk  deafnefs.    Of  this  we  have  often  very  striking 
pnoofs.    W-  all  noises,  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  needy 
are  the  loudest,  the  shrillest,  and  the  most,  piercing; 
yet  we  have  lately  found  men  who  have  become  sa 
expert  in  managing  their  ears,  as^ no  more  to  hear  the 
cries  of  a  whole  nation^-  than  if  they  were  conveyed  in 
a  whisper.    To  such  men  the  s'dence  of  thunder  and 
the.  taciturnity  of  a  tempest  npust.  be  olyects  of  sin- 
gular contemplation.    What  can:  be  louder  to  com- 
mon ears  than  the  din  of  war,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and.  dying,  and  the  roaring  of  the  instru- 
ments of. death;  yet  we  are  told^of  jnen  who  have 
inade  themselves  so  exceedingly  deaf,  as  to  add  '^  figure 
to  figure,  and  cypher  to  cypher,    hoping  for  a  new 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computing  the 
profits  of  a  siege  or  a  tempest."* 
,   I  might  now  proceed  to  compliment  the  2^  in 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  live  on  ,the  improvements 
in  the  other  senses,  in  smelling.,  tasting,  and  touch- 
ing; but  I  presume  what  I  have  already  advanced  .will 
appear  applicable  in  a  great  degree  to  these.    In  t^uch^ 
ing  we  have  attlained  the  perfection  of  selecting  the 
most  proper  object^,  and  some;  are  even  so  nice  that 
they  will  not  make  use.  of  their  hwds  unlefs  thqr 

*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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touch  something  handsome.  'As  to  tasiingy  it  is  pl>^» 
viously  to  the  proper  manageiiiedt  of  this  sense  that 
we  owe  that  infinite  variety  of  delicacies  which  cover 
our  genteel  tables^  and  which  have  made  eating  give 
way^  in  a  greaft  measure,  to  mere  tastings  most  of  the 
said  delicacies  being  calculated  for  no  other  purpose. 
But  the  consideration  of  this  subject  would  lead  me 
into  a  vast  and  boundlefs. field;  and  perhaps  those  in«* 
genious  authors,  Mrs.  Glafse  and  Mr.  Farley,*  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  enter  upon  it.     fn  the  mean  time  I 

remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant,    • 

ORGANICUS. 

,    P.  S.   I  haive  omitted  to  mention  common  sense  m- 

my  letter, .  but  it  has  been  so  long  in  disuse  that  I  did 

'  not  think  it  necefsary ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  disuse  of 

it,  which  has  left  us  so  much  room  and  time  for  the^ 

improvement  of  the  other  senses. 

----- 
* 

For  Dr.  Anderson^s  Recreations. 

ADDITIONAL    OBSERVATIONS  ON    SLUGS. 
SIR, 

Flattered  by  the  obliging  notice  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  of  the  few  inquiries  I  made 
respecting  slugs  (page  Idd)  I  am  thefeby  emboldened 
to  offer  a  few  farther  suggestions  on  the  same  subject 
that  have  since  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  a 
continued  attention  to  it. 

I  inmiediately  applied  the  remedy  you  suggested  for 
getting  rid  of  that  insect;  nor  can  I  .persuade  myself 
but  their  numbers  must  be  considerably  diminished  in 

*  Authon  of  Treatises  on  Cookeiy. 
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time  in  consequence  of  the  immense  multitudes  that 
arfe  thereby  destroyed;  for  I  am  convinced  that  I  my- 
self did  not  kill  lefs  than  a  thousand  every  day  during 
several  weeks  that  the  weather  continued  rainy  after 
the  publication  of  your  Fourteenth  Niithber,  t&ough 
I  am  forced  to  confeFs  that  their  numbers  seemed  not 
to  be  much  abated  during  the  continuance  of  the  wet 
weather;  for  they  continued  to  appear  in  succefsion  in 
vast  multitudes  day  after  day  on  the  same  spot  where 
I  continued  to  pick  tliem  clean  up,  once^at  least,  some* 
times  twice  a  day;  but  no  sooner  did  the  dry  weather 
set  in  than  they  wholly  disappeared,  and  it  is  now  at 
least  eight  weeks  since  I  have  been  able  to  perceive 
one,  or  the  marks  of  one  of  them  upon  any  vegetable 
in  my  garden.  In  short,  I  am  made  to  understand 
that  slugs  never  are  seen  at  any  season  during  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather^,  unlefs  in  damp  or  shadjr 
places,  which  as  effectually  makes  them  disappear,  as 
a  frosty  day  does  that  of  butterflies. 

This  being  a  fact  universally  admitted,  I  now  wish 
to  know  what  becomes  of  them  during  the  continuance 
of  dry  weather;  and  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  or  any  of  your  scientific  correspondents,  for  any 
information  you  can  give  me  on  this  curious  subject. 
I  would  not  have  presumed  to  do  this  until  I  had  made, 
myself,  the  most  diligent  search  after  them,  but  this 
has  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs.  I  had  laid  down  a  quan- 
tity of  decaying  weeds  in  a  corner  by  way  of -trap  for 
destroying  them,  under  which,  during  the  rainy  std- 
son,  I  never  failed  to  find  several  hundreds  of  tliem 
crowded  quite  close  upon  each  other  within  the  space 
of  ten.  or  twelve  hours  after  they  ImuI  been  thoroughly 
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cleared  away.  I  chanc^  to  be  from  hoxne  duripg 
the  last  week  of  the  rainy  seai»on^  so  that  none  of  them 
were  then  destroyed.  On  roy  return,  which  was  a 
week  after  the  dry  weather  had  s^t  in^  I  immediat^y 
lifted  up  the  w.eeds,  but  not. one  was  to  be  found;,  they 
had  altogether  disappeared.  Having  at  that  time  many 
pther  objects  soliciting  my  attention^  and  expectiiig 
that  rain  might  perhaps  be  not  at  a  great  distance,  I 
returned  the  weeds  without  making  then  any  far- 
ther search  j  but  some  time  afterwards,  beiQg  curious 
to  know  what  was  become  of  them,  I  removed  the 
weeds,  opened  up  the  ground  beneath  where  they  lay, 
and  examined  it  with  great  care,  but  no  vestige  of 
them  could  there  be  found.  The  earth  wa^  then  very 
dry;  and  I  have  examined  the  same  spot  repeatedly 
since  with  the  like  succefs. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  they  had  been  wholly 
killed  by  the  dry  weather,  even  as  tender  insects  are. 
by  the  cold  at  the  approach' of  winter,  were  it  not  that 
whenever  rainy  weather  sets  in  the  slugs,  make  their 
appearance  nearly  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  be- 
fore they  disappeared,  that  is  to  say,  of  many  different 
sizes,  and  consequently  of  various  ages;  for  the  slug, 
when  young,  is  of  a  very  small  size,  and  only  attains 
great  magnitude  by  age.  Had  the  insects  then  been 
filled  at  the  approach  of  dry  weather,  and  those  only 
which  had  been  hatched  from  eggs  appear  at  the  return 
of  wet,  they  must  all  haye  been  of  a  small  size;  .but, 
$ince  this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
former  have  not  been  killed,  but  have  only  disappeared 
for  a  time,  and  ngw  return.  -  The  question  then  still 
recurs,  where  have  they  been>  and  how  have  they  h^ 
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supported  in  existence  during  the  period  they  have 
been  out  of  sight? 

Revolving  these  questions  often  in  my  mind,  I 
chanced  to  observe  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to 
throw  somie  light  upon  it,  which  I  should  not  pro-* 
bably  have  remarked,  had  it  not  beai  from  some 
bints  you  threw  out  in  a  former  part  of  your  work 
on  the  various  modes  adopted  by  supreme  T/V^isdom  for 
preserving  animal  existence.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  snail,  like  the  slug,  commits  its  ravages  only  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  moist  weatlier;  as  they  seldom 
are  observed  crawling  about  untefs  when  the  trees  on 
which  they  chiefly  dehght  to  feed  are  moist  either 
with  rain  pr  dew>  in  which  state  of  the  weather  in  a 
morning  early  they  are  seen  stretched  out  at  their 
whole  length,  and  feeding  greedily;  but  on  the  return 
of  day,  if  they  do  not  retire  to  their  holes,  they  shrink 
into  their  shells  and  hide  themselves  among  the  thick- 
est leaves,  where  they  may  be  at  that  time  frequently 
found  at^rcfst,  * 

Having  often  remarked  this  procedure  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, and  in  rainy  weather  only,  I  was  rather  surprised 
of  late  at  finding  several  snails  at  rest  among  the  closest 
covert  afforded  by  tufted  leaves,  or  thick  clusters  of 
berries.  At  the  first  I  iniagined  they  were  in  the  same 
state  as  during  the  day-time  in  rainy  weather,  being 
prepared  to  make  their  excursions  during  the  night; 
but,  not  finding  the  traces  of  them  as  usual,  and  ob- 
serving no  marks  of  the  fruit  or  the  leaves  being  eaten 
about  the  place  where  they  remained,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  there  fixed  in  a  torpid  state,  and 
that  they  required  little  or  no  food  during  this.wanni 
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tlry  wcatherj  and  appearances,  upon  their  being  ex-^ 
amined,  strongly  tended  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
When  taken  into  the  hand  they  appeared  to  be  much 
lighter  than  active  snails  of  the  same  size  usually  are; 
and  on  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  body  had  been  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  they  did  not  nearly  fill  the  shell;  and  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  so  much  shrivelled  up  as  scarcely 
to  be  seen;  neither  did  they,  when  thrown  down,  seenj 
to  make  any  active  exertion  to  recover  their  former 
position.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  probable,  that  the  snail  abstains  totally 
from  eating  during  the  continuance,  of  very  hot  and  dry 
weather;  that  in  consequence  of  this  abstinence  the 
body  diminishes  in  size,  and  probably,  if  long  enough 
continued,  may  be  entirely  desiccated,  without  disco- 
vering the  smallest  symptom  of  life,  although,  like  the 
rotifere,  and  some  other  insects  you  have  mentioned, 
it  still  retains  the  vital  principle,  which  is  called  into 
activity  by  the  application  of  moisture.  I  mention 
these  things  to  you  just  now;  because^  if  you  shall 
have  the  goodnefs  to  insert  it  in  your  next  number,  it 
may  come  in  time  to  enable  some  of  your  attentive 
readers  to  make  observations  upon  it,  and  elucidate  it 
by  experiments  b^tt^r  than  I  can  do. 

The  slug  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  snail  in  its  cha- 
racter and  habits  in  other  respects,  that  it  seems  na- 
tural to  infer  that  it  may  resemble  it  in  this  respect 
,  also.  Indeed  the  slug  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than 
a  snail  without  a  shell;  and  this  very  circumstance 
inav  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  one,  while* 
the  other  still  remains  cognisable  by  the  senses.    The 
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shell  of  a  snail^  after  It  has  been  once  formed^  remains 
invariably  of  the  fulle&t  dimensions  it  ever  had  attained^ 
so  that  it  continues  to  be  equally  perceptible  when  the 
body  of  the  insect  that  inhabits  it. is  shrunk  into  a 
very  small  size^'  as  when  it  was  capjable  of  filling  up. 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  shell;  not  so  with  the  slug, 
should  its  body  shrink  very  much  and  become  dry  at 
the  same  time.  Even^hen  it  is  alive  and  soft  it  is 
not  readily  recognised,  by  the  eye  among  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  imbedded;  far  lefs  can  it  be  cognisable  by 
the  senses  when  in  its  dry  and  shrivelled  state.  From, 
these  considerations^  I  am  led  to  conjecture  that  this 
clafs  of  insects,  like  the  Rotifere  and  Gordius.  are  en- 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  having  their  animal  func- 
tions suspended  without  having  the  vital  principle  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation  of  drought,  aiid  that  they  may 
be  revived  and  their  bodies  afterwards  expanded  to 
their  former  size  by  the  influence  of  a  due  degree  of 
moisture  long  enough  continued  under  proper  cifcum- 
stances.  I  am  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  my 
observations  have  been  made  with  such  accuracy  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  establish  this,  position  incontrovertiUyj 
I  only  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  to  attract  the  notice  of 
such  of  your  readers  as  have  more  leisure  and  better 
opportunities  than  myself  to  investigate  this  subject  by 
means  of  accurate  and  well  devised  experiments.  I 
^ven  suspect  that  there  are  several  other  destructive 
clafses  of  insects  which  are  Uable  to  have  their  animal 
functions  for  a  tiine  suspended  by  the  influence  of  beat 
and  drought,  as  others  have  been  long  kt)own  to  be 
Ixumbed  though  not  killed  by  cold.  I  ain,  sir,  your 
much  obliged,  and  very  humble  servant. 

A  YOUNG  INQUIRER. 
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Nfitice  concerning  an  improved  Mode  of  constructing 

Hot'houses. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  corre- 
spondents, I  had  resolved  to  give,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  volume,  complete  directions  for  constructing 
hot^houses  on  an  improved  plan,  and  had  given  out 
the  first  paper  on  that  subject  for  the  next  number 
of  this  work;  but  having  showed  it  to  a  friend,  in 
whose  judgment  I  confide,  he  did  not  more  approve 
of  the  matter  of  these  |efsay8  than  he  disapproved  of 
that  mode  of  publication.  *•  It  is  evidently,"  said  he, 
^^  your  intention  and  your  wish  that  the  public  should 
be  as  speedily  benefited  by  these  illustrations  as  pof- 
sible;  but  if  you  give  them  freely  to  the  public,  they 
will  be  disregarded:  no  one  will  pay  the  least  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  many  years  may  elapse  before  they 
come  to  be  of  any  utility  whatever,  and  it  will  be  only 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  when  some  one  shall  have 
sense 'to  avail  Himself  of  these  hints,  by  doing*  what 
you  yourself  ought  now  to  do,  that  is,  obtaining  a 
patent  for  the  exclusive  right  of  constructing  them, 
that  ^ver  they  will  be  applied  to  any  beneficial  use 
whatever/'  He  then  stated  such  a  variety  of  cases 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  position  he  had  afsumed, 
as  rendered  it  impofsible  to  deny  that  his  opinion  was 
well  founded,  concluding  thus:  **  Depend  upon  it,  that 
whatever  costs  men  little  or  nothing,  they  account  as 
of  no  importance;  it  is  only  what  they  obtain  with 
difficulty,  and  at  a  high  expence,  that  they  ever  ac- 
count valuable,  or  giva  themselves  any  trouble  lo  ob- 
tain the  pofsefsion  of/* 
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Though  it  be  impofsible  to  controvert  the  first  part 
of  this  argument^  yet  the  last  posxtioii-  appeared  to  me 
objectionable.  It  is  not  true  that  mankind,  considered 
in  the  aggregate,  value  only  that  which  is  costly;  on  the 
contrary,  the  general  wish  is  to  obtain  things  as  cheap 
as  pofsible;  but  it  is  certain  that,  individually  consi- 
dered, many  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  evident  the 
expence  of  a  thing  constitutes  its  whole  value.  A  fine 
jewel,  for  example,  is  priced  merely  because  it  elevates, 
the  pofsefsor  of  it  to  a  rank  that  few  others  can  attain. 
A  title  and  a  coronet  are  prized  for  the  same  reason. 
While  these-  objects  are  rare,  they  are,  and  ever  must 
be,  objects  to  which  individuals  will  look  up  with  an 
eager  cupidity;  make  them  common,  they  would  no 
longer  excite  the  same  sensation.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  regard  to  the  necefsaries  of  life.  Every  one 
wishes  to  get  his  bread,  and  beer,  and  wine,  so  that 
the  denomination  and  quality  be  not  debased,  as  cheap 
as  pofsible;  and  so  of  all  other  articles  of  common 
expence.  A  man  may  wish  to  have  a  hot-house,  on 
the  principle  of  being  thus  elevated  to  a  certain  rank; 
but  he  will  naturally  wish  to  have  that  hot-house  as 
productive  as  pofsible,  on  the  score  of  economy;  and 
if  one  <ionstruction  is  knQ>^  to  be. more  perfect  than 
another,  he  would  also  wish  to  be  among  the  first 
who  had  that,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  also.  If 
some  other  circumstance,  then,  did  not  counteract 
these  sensations,  men  would  be  as  ready  to  adopt  im- 
provements that  are  gratuitously  offered  as  others.  It 
is,  however,  undeniable  that  they  are  not;  and  that  a 
patent  introduces  an  useful  invention  into  common 
notice  ten  times  sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be : 
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nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  reasons  which  may  satisfy 
us  that  this  not  only  may,  but  ever  must  be  the  case, 
without  infringing  in  any  degree  any  of  those  prin- 
ciples that  are  well  known  to  actuate  the  human  mind. 
I  shall  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  very  useful  im- 
provement  is  •  clearly   described,   and   communicated 
gratis  to  the  public.     Many  men  who  read  that  ac- 
count are  satisfied  of  its  utility,  and  would  be  glad  to 
purchase  the  object  described  were  it  brought  within 
their  reach;  but  if  it  is  only  described  to  them,  and 
they  are  left  to  collect  together  all  the  materials  ne- 
cefsary  for   constructing   it,   to   find   workmen,  and 
oversee  the .  execution  of  the  whole.  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  they   should   subject  themselves   to   the 
trouble  and  expence  that  this  must  imply?    No  such 
thing.     Before  they  can  avail  themselves  of  this  in- 
vention,  then,  however  much   they  may  admire  it, 
some  one  person,  by  following  the  particular  manu- 
facture in  question  as  a  businefs,  must  take  the  charge 
of  all  this  upon  himself,  so  that  the  person  who  wishes 
to  obtain  it  has  no  farther  care  about  it  than  merely 
to  consider  whether  he  is  willing  to  part  with  the  price 
at  which  it  is  charged  in  order  to  obtain  the  coiive- 
nience  it  promises  to  ^(llbrd.     This  reasoning  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  businefs.  of  hot-houses,  in 
the  constructing  of  which  various  descriptions  of  work- 
men are  to  be  employed,  and  materials  of  different 
kinds  collected  from  different  parts,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  profefsional  man.     And  when  you  come  to 
think  of  choosing  a  profefsional  man.  Is  it  not  natural 
to  wish  to  be  directed  to  a  man  who  understands  that 
businefs,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  execute  it  pro- 
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perly?  And  how  can  this  be  so  quickly  or  completely 
done  in  a  n^w  undertaking  as  by  means  of  a  pateiU^ 
which,  by  making  it  strongly  his  interest  to  do  it  right, 
insures  his  attention,  and  attaches  his  responsibility} 

From  these  considerations  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  it  would  be  right  to  follow  the  advice  of  my 
friend,  by  applying  for  a  patent;  not  with  the  most 
distant  view  of  taking  up  that  as  a  businefs  myself; 
for  this  would  be  totally  incompatible  with  my  mode 
of  life  and  objects  of  pursuit;  but  with  a  view  to  a&ign 
it  over,  upon  liberal  terms,  to  some  active  person  of 
talents  and  respectability  who  may  choose  to  follow  a^ 
a  businefs  the  constructing  of  hot-houses;  to  whom  I 
shall  give  the  most  particular  instructions  as  to  every 
part.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  the 
following  general  oiitlines  of  what  will  be  effected  by 
the  improvements  I  have  devised;  intimating  hereby, 
that  I  will  be  ready  to  receive  proposals  from  any  per- 
son whom  it  may  suit,  by  letters,  post  paid,  addrefsed 
to  me,  to  the  care  of  the  publisher  of  this  work,  which 
shall  be  duly  attended  to,  and  punctually  answered; 
it  being  always  understood  that  none  but  principals 
who  can  bring  the  most  undoubted  references  in  regard 
to  talents  and  respectability  of  character  will  be  treated 
with,  and  that  upon  a  disclosure  of  particulars  they 
shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  every  thing  that  is  men'* 
tioned  below  will  be  undeniably  effected.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  remaining  in  their  mind  on  that  head  after 
the  disclosure  is  made,  all  previous  agreements  shall 
be  void,  and  they  shall  be  perfectly  free. 

To  begin  with  houses  that  require  the  lowest  degrees 
of  heat,  that  of  the  vinery  and  green-hoqse,  where  the 
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gfapes  are  no£  intended  to  ripen  earlier  than  frpm  the 
middle  of  June  to  July,  as  the  season  may  be  sunny, 
or  the  reverse,  no  sort  of  artificial  heat  whatever  will 
be  required;  the  whole  will  be  effected  by  the  natural 
heat  of  the  sun  alone;  so  that  no  expen<?e  whatever  for 
fuel  will  in  this  case  be  required. 

Where  the  grapes  are  wished  to  be  forced  morb 
early  in  the  season,  some  artificial  heat  will  be  wanted,^ 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  degree  of  forcing  re- 
quired; but  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  where  the 
bouse  is  to  be  new  built,  the  h^at  wanted,  whatever 
that  shall  be,  can  be  obtained  without  the  smallest 
expence  for  fuel  on  that  account;  and  in  the  most  un- 
favourable situation  that  can  be  devised,  the  quantity 
of  fuel  required  for  that  purpose  will  not  amount  to 
one  tenth  part  of  that  which  is  necefsarily  required  for 
producing  a  similar  effect  in  a  common  vinery.  For 
example : 

In  a  vinery  thus  constructed,  which,  under  ordinary 
management,  shall  produce  on  an  average  of  years  at 
least  ten  thousand  full  sized  bunches  of  grapes,  the 
latest  of  which  may  be  gathered  in  the  month  of  May; 
and  which  may  besides  bring  to  perfection,  if  it  be 
wished,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pots  of  forced  straw- 
berries,  or  other  plants  equivalent  to  these,  the  whole 
consumption  of  ftiel  shall  not  exceed  at  the  rate  of  one 
half  London  chaldron  of  coals. 

In  respect  to  the  stove,  the  expence  of  bark  will  in 
all  cases  be  saved,  this  article  being  not  only  unnecef- 
sary  under  the  improved  mode  of  congtruction,  but  in 
all  cases  it  would  be,  as  in  times  past,  highly  perni- 
eious«.     An  article  this  however,  which,  though  ex*^ 
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tremely  destructive,  could  by  no  means  be  dispensed 
with  under  the  present  mode  of  construction;  unlefs 
by  the  modern  invention  of  the  use  of  steam,  >yhich, 
in  as  far  as  it  operates  in  supplying  the  place  of  hot 
tan,  is  also  an  unnecefsary  and  superfluous  expehce. 
In  the  stove  also,  as  in  the  vinery,  if  the  houses  are 
to  be  built  new,  the  artificial  heat  necefsary  may  in 
most  cases  be  obtained  without  any  expence  of  fuel; 
and  in  the  worst  cases  an  equal  proportion  of  fuel  will 
be  saved,  as  is  above  stated  respecting  the  vinery. 

But  the  improvements  proposed  are  not  confined  to 
the  mere  saving  of  expence  in  fuel,  they  extend  also  to 
the  removing  of  diseases,  the  improving  the  healthy 
augmenting  the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  the  houses, 
simplifying  the  whole  procefs  of  management,   and 
diminishing  the  risks  that  originate  in  the  carelefsnefs 
of  the  manager.     Matters  are  here  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  the  stove  even  to  be  left  to  itself  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  without  the  risk  of  any  dis- 
agreeable event  taking  placej  and  that  destructive  dis- 
ease known  by  the  name  of  daTnp,  under  which  almost 
every  plant  thus   reared  now  perpetually .  languishes, 
and  %p  many  of  the  most  valuable  ki^ids  die^  in  spit« 
of  every  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  will 
be  completely  obviated;  and  the  insects,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  greatly  diminished,  so  that  not  only  will  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  such  houses  be  much- aug- 
mented, but  the  pleasure  also  that  may  be  derived 
from  them  greatly  heightened.     A  complete  ventila- 
tion in  these  houses  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  to 
any  degree  that  shall  be  judged  expedient,  either  ac- 
companied with  a  diminution  of  the  heat,*  or. with- 
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out  any  such  diminution,  as  circumstances  shall  in- 
dicate. 

For  effecting  these  purposes,  the  devices  are  so  sim- 
ple as  .to  run  little  risk  of  having  any  parts  of  the 
apparatus  put  out  of  order,  and  the  .original  expence 
of  constmcting  the  houses  will  be  lefs  than  those  in 
use  at  present;  besides,  glais  of  any  kind  that  may  be 
on  hand  at  present  may  be  so  modified  as  to  admit 
of  being  converted  to  the  uses  here,  mentioned  with 
very  trifling  expence. 

I  am  aware  that  by  merely  stating  these  particulars 
without  explanations,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  account- 
ed a  visionary;  but  the  time  is  not,  I  trust,  at  a  great 
distance  when  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  removing 
that  stigma  by. a  full  and  distinct  explanation  of  par- 
ticulars; for  I  have  little  doubt  but  such  arrangements 
may  be  made  as  to  admit  of  this  being  done  in  the 
course  of  the  next  (the  fourth)  volume  of  this  work. 
It  is  hoped  my  correspondents  will  accept  of  this  as  a 
sufficient  apology  for  this  small  dday. 


To  ike  Readers  of  this  Work. 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  vohintc  without  tendering  his  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  candid  indulgence  with  which  his  readers  have 
received  the  humble  and  imperfect  efforts  that  he  has  made  for  their 
gratification ;  an  indulgence  that  has  impreiiied  his  mind  with  sensations 
which  words  are  too  feeble  to  exprefs — a  liberality  on  their  part  which 
imposed  upon  him  claims  that  he  considered  as  irresistible,  to  perform, 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  pofsiblc,  every  part  of  the  contract  that  he 
had  engaged  In  for  the  accommodation  of  his  readers.^ 

With  these  sensations  operating  upon  his  mind,  he  has  felt  himself 
exposed,  during  the  progrefs  of  this  volume,  to  a  series  of  mortifications 
that  have  proved  highly  distrcfsing  to  him.  Owing  to  the  misappre- 
hension of  parties,  or  other  circumstances,  he  was  astonished  to  And, 
upon  receiving  the  thirteenth  number,  (which  he  did  not  see  till  it  was 
all  printed  off)  that  it  had  been  printed  upon  a  paper  so  much  thinner 
than  that  which  had  been  formerly  used.  He  went  to  town  immedi- 
ately, and  gave  the  most  positiye  orders  to  get  paper  of  the  former  qua- 
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tilf,  without  regard  to  expence,  strictly  charging  the  printer  not  to  work 
^  sheet  on  paper  of  an  inferior  quality;  yet  inferior  paper  has  still  been 
used.  No  lefs  than  three  times  in  the  course  of  this  volume  has  the 
same  practice  been  repeated;  and  it  was  not  till  he  at  last  gave  orders 
io  have  paper  made  on  purpose,  to  be  at  all  times  in  readinefs,  of  th* 
same  quality,  tha,t  he  could  have  any  certainty  of  having  this  mattet 
duly  adjusted:  that  paper  \t  now  in  the  printing-office  for  the  next  vo- 
lume ;  the  last  half  sheet  of  this  number,  as  well  as  the  index  (being  one 
sheet  more  than  the  regular  quantity),  has  been  w;orked  upon  that  paper: 
and  he  has  received  the  most  positive  afsurances,  that  in  future  no  cir- 
cumstance of  this  unpleasant  nature  shall  again  take  place. 

The  Editor  has  experienbed  also  a  similar  kind  of  vexation  respecting 
engravings.  Though  he  came  under  no  positive  engagenient  with  hk 
readers  on  this  head,  yet  it  was  his  wish  and  his  intention  to  give  figuref 
well  engraved,  wherever  the  subject  should  require  it:  but  in  this  re- 
spect he  has  been  repeatedly  disappointed.  For  want  of  a'^pofsibility  of 
getting  the  engravings  exec^uted  at  the  time  he  wished,  he  has  been  fre- 
quently obliged  to  set  aside  efsays  that  were  intended  for  tnsertioii,  and 
to  substitute  others  in  their  stead;  or  to  publish  the  former  without  the 
illustrations  that  he  had  prepared.  At  the  present  moment  an  efsay  is 
lying  in  the  printing-office,  the  types  of  which  have  been  set  up  for 
■more  th^n  four  months,  for  want  of  an  illustrative  figure  that  should 
accompany  it;  and  another,  a  communication  from  an  ingenious  cor- 
respondent on  a  particular  mode  of  constructing  drains,  has  been  lying 
in  the  printer's  hands  many  months,  for  the  want  of  an  illustrative  dia- 
gram. Thus  has  this  work  been  made  to  afsume  a  niggardly  appear* 
^ance  highly  unworthy  the  character  of  a  gentleman  on  any  occasioa 
to  countenance;  and  under  the  relation  that  the  £ditor  stands  in  to  his 
readers,  superlatively  disgraceful  to  him. 

These  circumstances  operated  so  strongly  on  his  mind,  and  gave  hia 
so  much  disquietude,  that  he  had  determined  at  one  time  to  stop  the 
publication  entirely  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume;  for,  instead  of  ft 
pleasing  recreation  to  him,  as  the  work  would  otherwise  be,  it  became 
a  task  of  the  most  distrefsing  kind:  but  the  respect  that  he  owes  to  hid 
^readers  overcame  that  hasty  resolution.  He  recollected,  that  several 
subjects  were  begun  which  could  not  be  finished  in  this  volume;  and 
that  it  would  be  ap  ill  return  for  their  indulgence  to  him,  to  leave  them 
with  an  imperfect  work.  From  this  consideration  chiefly,  he  relin- 
quished that  idea.  Should  he  again  experience  a  failure  m  these  par«  - 
ticulars,  he  will  on  no  account  subject  himself  to  a  series  of  such  vex<* 
ations,  and  will  quietly  desist;  but  his  readers  may  rest  afsured,  that  if 
this  event  should  happen,  he  will  take  care  to  finish  the  subjects  that 
shall  have  been  commenced,  su  that  they  may  be  left  in  pofsefsion  of  a 
work  complete  at  least  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  his  wish  to  visit  the 
Netherlands,  should  a  peace  take  a  place,  in  order  to  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  rural  economy  of  that  country;  in  which  case  he 
fears  he  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  liis  publication,  not  daring  to  rely 
•on  the  regularity  of  others;  but  tbis  he  will  not  do  in  an  abrupt  max^ 
«er.  ,  ,        ^ 

«ND  OP   THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 
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of  animal  origin  contested,  368 r 

Calves,  a  singular  practice  respecting  the 
rearing  of  them,  330. 

Cattle,  on  the  varieties  of,  i— respecting 
hair,  fur,  or  wool,  3— -respecting  size, 
81 — respecting  nfilk,  94 — Holdernefs 
breed  of,  8. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  its  picturesque  pow- 
ers exemplified,  41;  5. 

Central  towers  of  cathedrals,  origin  of, 
118. 

Charles  the  Second,  anecdote  of,  1 54.     ■ 

Charles  III.  king  of  Naples,  anecdote  of, 
316. 

Chemical  philosophers,  their  aberrations 
in  the  art  of  reasoning  noticed,  36c.. 

Cheese,  richnels  of,  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase,-38i. 

Chinese  fishes  described,  457. 

Chittigong  cow,  its  soft  hair,  10. 

Clarke,  Dr.  of  Edinburgh,  singular  ane^ 
dote  of,  250. 

Clothes,  how  to  preserve  fipom  the  de- 
struction of  the  moth,  183. 

Cloth  preserved  by  coutchouc,  73. 

Coal-pit,  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  vege- 
table origin  contested,  371. 

Cock-chaffer  fly,  on  the  transformations 
and  peculiarities  of,  420 — its  larva  a 
voracious  grub,  421 — different  appear- 
ances of,  supposed  to  indicate  changes 
of  weather,.423-<r-ia  it$  fly  state  a  sea- 
rabsus,  423 — is  destructive  in  both 
states  to  the  produce  of  the  fields,  424 
—various. ineffectual  attempts  to  de* 
stroy  it,  42 6<^— surprising  numbers  of 
grubs  consumed  by  a  family  of  jays, 
428 — ^fly,  how  it  may  be  killed,  430-— 
surprising  number  killed  by  a  few 
boys,  431 — destroyed  by  another  sca^ 
rabaeus,  433 — additional  hints  tending 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
438 — by  employing  scarabivorous  in-, 
sects,  439— and  rooks,  44c — and  lay- 
ing baits  for  them  by  man,  441 — by 
flooding  with  water,  442. 

Coincidences  of  ideas  and  exprefsions 
often  occur  where  there  is  no  sort  ol 
plagiarism,  striking  instances  of,  2x0. 

2k 
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Conversation,  a  curious  one,  46.  | 

Cordage,  a  perfect  sort,  and  indestructible 
by  moisture  made  of  coutchouc,  77. 

Correspondents,  to,  a  37. 

Correspondents,  acknowledgments  to, 
488. 

Corstorphin  cream,  preparation  of,  346. 

Cosmetic,  a  beautiful  one  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  excrements  of  an  in- 
sect, 1S6. 

Coutchouc  of  Pulo-pinahgj  some  account 
of,  66— the  manner  of  concreting  the 
juice,  6S— and  making  gloves,  boots, 
&c.  of  it,  71 — covering  cloth  with  it, 
yi — ^uscs  that  may  be  made  of  it  for 
preserving  cloth  from  rotting,  and 
making  it  impervious  to  water,  73 — 
roofs  to  houses^  nets,  7  5 — fishing-lines, 
77 — cordage,  -77, 

Coutchouc^  farther  observations  on,  102 
—may  be  employed  to  preserve  paint- 
ings from  the  action  of  the  air,  202 — 
manner  in  which  paintings  might  be 
as  jt  were  hermetically  sealed  within 
two  coats  of,  205. 

Coutchouc,  farther  observations  on,  376 
—•botanical  description  of  the  urceola 
elastica,  377 — hints  tending  to  get  this 
plant  farther  propagated,  379 — the 
concrete  coutchouc,  experiments  on, 
381— can  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state 
without  losing  its  elasticity,  383— a 
list  of  other  plants  that  afibrd  similar 
juices,  385. 

Cow,  a  remarkable  one,  95 — another, 
ditto,  165. 

Cows,  general  management  of,  for  the 
dairy,  241 — should  never  be  allowed  to 
be  lean,  242 — should  be  provided  with 
succulent  food  in  winter,  24] — shQuld 
be  petted  in  summer,  244 — stall  feed- 
ing useful,  245— should  be  kept  in  a 
moderate  and  equable  temperature, 
246 — should  be  kept  remarkably  clean, 
247— and  should  be  milked  three  times 
a  day,  or  oftener,  248 — how  the  qua^i- 
tity  of  it  may  bfe  augmented,  249. 

Covent  Garden  church  characterised, 
289^ 

Covent  Garden  market  described,  45. 

Cream  never  separates  from  milk  till  an 
acid  be  produced,  '»37, 

Cui  Bono,  by  Dean  Tucker,  210. 

D. 

Dairy,  practical  xemarks  on  the  manage- 
ment of,  1 62^-1  St.  choice  of  cattle  for, 
165 — 2d.  kinds  of  food,  and  mode  of 
feeding  cows  for  the  dairy,  174 —  d. 
general  management  of  dairy  cows, 
241 — ^4th.  times  of  milljing  the  cows, 
248-— 5tb.  general  aphorisms  respect- 
ing the  separation  of  cream  from  milk, 


321 — 6th.  on  the  dairy,  or  milk^house, 
particular  directions  for  constructing  it^ 
402. 

D*Alembert,  M.  memoirs  of,  49. 

Deafnefs,  wilful  utility  of,  473. 

Descriptive  poetry,  remarks  on,  3^S. 

Devonshire  cattle,  98. 

Dutch  bree4  of  cattle,  8. 

E. 

Earwig,  on  its  transformations  and  habits^ 
348 — its  larva  nearly  the  same  figure 
with  the  imago,  351— feeds  on  fruit, 
351 — in  its  imago  state  it  has  wings  of 
a  singularly  curious  construction^  351 
—described  and  figured,  352 — the  eggsJ 
hatched  by  the  parent,  ^54 — ^remark- 
able size  when  new  hatched,  355 — 
devour  one  another  when  pinched  for 
food,  356 — how  to  destroy  them,  357 
—varieties  of,  357* 

Economy  of  nature  in  respect  to  the  ge- 
neration of  blood  and-milk,  259. 

Ephemera  fly,  on  its  transformations  and 
peculiarities,  18 — description  of  in  its 
larva  and  imago  state,  21 — figure  o^ 
24-~singulai  phenomenon  exhibited 
by  it  on  the  river  Seine,  26 — short  life 
of,  and  mode  of  propagation,  31 — va- 
rieties of,  35. 

Elm  bark,  its  uses,  315. 

Entomology,  uses  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  study  of,  258 — farther  obser- 
vations on,  436. 

Entomophilust  his  observations  on  ento- 
mology, 257— on  the  earwig,  3^8. 

Eutyches,  his  sly  observations  on  hap- 
pinefs,  139. 

Excrements  of  an  insect  affords  a  fine 
pigment  and  cosmetic,  1 85. 

Excrementitious  fluids  of  anim!ats  are  oc- 
casionally converted  into  blood  or 
mUk,  159. 

Experimental  agriculture,  hints  that  re- 
quire to  be  chiefly  adverted  to  in,  i— r 
81. 

F. 

Fabitcifus,  his  entomology,  35^ 

Farm,  experimental,  hints  respecting  the 
circumstances  that  require  to  be  ad- 
verted to  by  such  an  institution,  !-»• 
81.  ( 

Farmer's  fioy,  a  poem,  chaiacterisedy 
39  Jf  * — quotation  from,  392-r-ferthcr  re- 
marks on,  393 — and  quotation,  396. 

Farquharson,  Mr.  his  remarkable  breed 
of  milch  cows,  96* 

Fibres  of  wood  that  may  be  converted 
into  paper,  3 1 5. 

Figure  of. the  musk  cow  and  bull,  X7— 
the  Ephemera  in  its  woim>  pupa*  and 
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Imago  state,  25— ^the  Arnee,  9^— the 
Formica-leo  in  its  worm,  pupa,  and 
imago  state,  i  vT^— the  wing  of  an  ear- 
wig, 3^2 — milk-hoase  plan,  &c.  4.17 
— the  Cock-chsLfFer  fly  in  its  larva  and 
imago  state^  420. 

Filamentiferous  plants,  remarks  on,  312 
— hemp,  flax,  nettles,  312  —  giant 
hemp,  313 — sea  grafs,  314— 'bark  of 
trees,  Otaheitcan  cloth,  3 1 5— fibres  of 
wood,  ditto,  315— palm  tree  bay  wil- 
low, 116. 

Filamentiferous  plants  in  India,  short 
list  of,  232. 

Fishing- nets  and  lines  rendered  inde- 
structible by  coutchouc,  77. 

Flax,  on  the  cultivation  of,  in  India, 

Flower  garden  described,  446. 

Food,  kinds  of,  that  are  best  for  mflch 
cows,  .174. 

Forficula  auricularia,  v.  earwig. 

Formica-leo,  or  lady  fly,  account  of,  loo 
—remains  two  years  in  its  larva  state, 
100 — its  form  and  singularity  of  man- 
ners, 101— figure  of  in  its  different 
states,  103 — its  patience  and  persever- 
ance, 104-fr-its  surprising  strength,  105 
— and  power  of  abstinence,  ^09 — its 
pupa  state,  1 1 1 — in  its  fly  state,  1 1 3 
— varieties  of,  1 14. 

Fortune,  directions  how  to  make  one, 
171. 

Foulis,  Sir  James,  his  poetical  addrefs  to 
the  Linden  Tree,  301. 

Fuel  may  be  dispensed  vyith  in  many 
cases  in  hot-houses,  482. 

Fufzp,  see  Ulex  Europaeus. 

G, 

Garden,  a  singular  one,  446. 

Giant  hemp,  312. 

Gloves  made  of  coutchouc,  71. 

Gold  and  silver  fishes  described,  45'», 

Gooseberry  caterpillar,  farther  remarks 
on,  2^4. 

Gooseberry  bush,  an  undescribed  disease 
of,  noticed,  268. 

Gothic  architecture  illustrated,  112 — de- 
vices adopted  for  forming  the  nef,  116 
—central  towers,  origin  of,  118 — the 
temple  of  Belus,  pyramids,  and  obe- 

•  lisks,  119 — spiral  towers  or  spires,  121 
—of  Strasburgh,  122— of  Old  Aber- 
deen, with  a  view,  123— of  St.  Giles's 
church,  Edinburgh,  114 — double  tow- 
ers, 129 — Gothic  windows,  129— the 
east  window  of  York  cathedral,  131. 

On  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  artificial 
structures,  191 — rules  for  judging  of, 
192 — hay-stack  an  object  of  great  sub- 
limity, i94*-«description  of,  196— 
.giagnijEudc  md  simplicity  of  form  con- 


stitute the  idea  of  grandeur  here,  197 
— St.  Paul's  church,  London,  loses  its 
effect  from  the  complication  of  its 
parts,  199 — ^the  Pantheon  of  Rome, 
1 99 — wall  at  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
199 — ruins,  circumstances  that  con- 
stitute grandeur  in  them,  20c — and  the 
picturesque,  201 — St.  Paul's  church, 
Covent  Garden,  289 — incongruity  of, 
290 — the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
its  defects,  291— of  Whitehall,  292 — 
the  unexecuted  model  of  St.  Paul's 
church  peculiarised,  292 — ^Sir  John 
Vanburgh,  why  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts at  grandeur,  293 — his  struc- 
tures characterised  as  picturesque,  293. 
Grub,  of  the  cock-chaffer,  description  of, 
421— lives  in  that  state  in  the  ground 
according  to  some  four  years,  422— 
to  others  six— -it  changes  its  colour^ 
little,  423— goes  deep  into  the  ground 
in  winter,  422 — comes  to  the  surface 
in  summer,  425 — and  is  then  picked 
up  by  rooks,  427^-435 — ^440-— by  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  433— pe- 
culiarly fond  of  lettuce,  442 — may  be 
extirpated  by  rain,  442— more  eflfecr 
tually  by  irrigation,  443 — they  may 
be  the  means  of  draining  and  of 
drowpin§  ground,  443 — draining  may 
be     sometimes    effected     by    grubs, 

44  :• 
Grunting  ox,  v.  Chittigong  cow. 

Gryllus  Tartaricus  and  nigratorius,  26 1» 

Gulls  useful  in  a  garden,  159. 

Guinea  sparrows,  189 — psittacus  pulla-> 

rius,  V.  sparrows. 

H. 

Hair,  ifur,  or  wool,  varieties  of  cattle  rcr 

specting  this  particular,  3. 
Hairbrain,  Timothy,   Lucubrations  of, 

445- 
Hampton  Cpurt  clfilracterised,  29 1, 

Happinefs,  sly  observations  on,  139, 

Hasty  decisions^  propensity  to,  censured, 
80. 

Hay-stack,  a  remarkable  one,  191. 

Heat  above  and  below  ground,  expcri 
ments,  observations,  and  queries, 
tending  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
that  affect  them  differently,  271— 
comparative  table  of,  274 — additional 
observations  on,  275 — apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  hints  to  improve,  276— 
defects  of  ^thermometers,  277 — air 
thermometer  recommended,  281— at- 
.  tention  to  unobserved  circumstances 
that  may  affect  it  recommended,  283 
— probable  variations  between  the 
night  and  day,  i88. 

Hemp,    on  the  cultivation  of  in  India, 
229. 
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Hints  respec^ng  the  circumstances  that 
require  to  be  chiefly  adverted  to  in  ex- 
perimental agriculture,  &c.  i — ^8i. 

Historical  composition,  remarks  on,  36 
—"the  doctrine  of  political  economy 
has  been  obscured  by  human  reason- 
ing, 5S — ^would  have  been  rendered 
'  simple  by  attention  to  one  leading 
principle  only,  ^g-r-exemplified  in  re- 
gard to  the  city  of  London,  40 — insuf- 
■  .Sciency  of  reasoning  for  regulating  po- 
litical economy,  41 — Facts — Billings- 
gate market,  •  j — Covent  Garden 
market,  45— self  interest  the  great 
moving  power,  46. 

Holdemefs  breed  of  cattle,  ^7, 

Horas  of  the  Arnee,'  singular  construc- 
tion of,  85. 

Hot-houses,  notice  concerning  an  im- 
proved mode  of  constructing  them, 
42i« 

I. 

Ichneumon,  varieties  of,  zo2 — ditto  in- 

serens,  tipulae,  penetrans,  manifesta- 

tor,  264. 
Ice-house,  how  to  construct  one  as  an 

appendage  to  the  dairy,  412. 
Iceland,  a  spirituous  preparation  of  whey 

there,  345. 

Index  Indicatorius,  78— i55-«kx37 318. 

Indians  in  America,  interesting  remarks 

on  their  manners,  305. 
Indian  cattle  of  a  small  siie,  88. 
Indian  weecj,  314. 
Insects,  their  importance  in  the  universe, 

Insectivorous  insects,  observations  on, 

256. 
Insect,  one  that  hatches  its  eggs,  and 

covers  its  young  like  a  hen,  354. 
Juvenis,    his  queries    respecting  nettle 

cloth,  147. 

K. 

Keelmanh,  his  observations  on  the  grab, 

435- 
Kiloe  cattle  as  to  Size,  88— -as  to  milk, 
94. 

Koumifs,  a  spirituous  liquor 'obtained 
from  milk,  342,  - 

L. 

Lathbury,  P.  his  experiments,  771. 
Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  curious  account  of. 

Lettuce,  a  favourite  food  of  the  grub, 
441 — planted  as  a  trap  for  it,  44a. 

Linden  Tree,  the  poetical  addrefstO,  301. 

Lines  for  fishing  improved,  by  cout- 
chouc,  77. 

London  cow  keepers,  their  barbarous 
mode  of  management,  042, 

•Lucubrations  of  Timothy  Hairbrain,  444. 


M. 

M^LauriO)  interesting  anecdote  of,  153. 

Magnitude  and  simplicity  of  form  con« 
stitute  eisentials  in  the  idea  of  gnm« 
deur  in  artificial  structures,  197* 

Manna,  name  given  to  the  sboWers  of 
ephemera  flies,  31. 

Mechanical  chemists,  3^. 

Milk,  coutchouc  juice  resembles  it,  69. 

Milk  disquisiticms  t>n  the  difierence  that 
takes  place  respecting  it  in  dififeneot 
breeds  of  cattle,  163 — that  of  ewes, 
cows,  and  goat»,.  wherein  they  difier, 
164 — a  cow  whose  milk  afforded  no 
cream,  168 — diversity  respecting  long 
or  short  continuance  in  milk,  167 — in 

.  respect  to  richnefs,'  168 — ^in  respect  to 
quantity,  170 — quantity  of,  how  it  may 
be  augmented,  249. 

Milk,  general  aphorisms  respecting  the 
circumstances  that  affect  the  separa- 
tion of  cr^m  from>  3*1. 

Milk,  inquiry  respecting  that  kind  which 
is  fittest  for  making  ch^se,  335. 

Milk,  a  singular  circumstance  respecting 
such  as  is  affected  by  a  peculiar  taste, 

34°- 

Milk,  constituent  parts  of  which  it  con. 
sists,  341. 

Milk  cows,  remarkable  breeds  of,  94. 

Milk-house,  directions  how  to  construct 
one  of  a  very  perfect  kind  at  little  ex- 
pence,  402 — how  to  ventilate  it,  407 
—and  preserve  an  equality  of  tempe- 
rature in  it,  40?— proper  heat  of,  415. 

MilUng-cow^,  attentions  necefsary  re- 
specting this  circumstance,  248— ne- 
cefsity  of  doing  it  in  a  gentle  mamier, 

Mira,  voluntary  by,  137. 

Moth,  the  domestic  history  of,  i76-*io 
its  larva  or  caterpillar  state  destroys 
woollen  goods,  feathers,  &c,  178— 
forms  a  case  for  itself,  178 — its  case 
may  be  tinged  at  pleasure  with  difier- 
ent  colours,  i79~how  it  ma>  be  kill- 
ed, 182 — its  excrements  tinged  by  its 
food,  184 — may  be  employed  as  a  pig- 
ment, 185. 

Model  of  St.  Paul's  church  characterised, 
292. 

Mountainous  countries  best  adapted  for 
producing  cheeses — vallees  butter,  64. 

Musk  ox  of  Hudson's  Bay  affi>rds  sill^ 
wool,  1 ,— figure  of,  ;  7. 

Myrmelion  formicaria,  v.  Formica4eo. 

n; 

Natural-history,  1 8— loi  — 170—2 57r- 

349—420. 
Negro  fishes  of  China,  457. 
Nets  for  fishing  made  of  coutchouc,  75. 
Nettle  hemp,  inquiries  after,  by  Juvenis, 

147 — answers  to,  by  the  Editor,  149. 
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Ndme^clatorists,  philosophers  of  that 

sect  criticised,  361. 
North  American  Indians,  remarks  on,  303. 

O. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  i '  9. 

Oily  matter,  one  of  the  constituent  parts 

of  milk,  how  separated,  341. 
Old  yrords,  utility  of  retaining  them,  29S. 
Organicus,  on  the  senses,  468. 
Osier,  its  bark  converted  into  paper,  3  i  5. 
Otaheitean  cloth,  3-5. 


P. 

Paintings,  to  preserve,  by  being  herme- 
tically sealed  up  between  two  coats  of 
coutchouc,  204. 

Palm  trees,  uses  of  their,  filamentous 
wood,  315. 

Pantheon  at  Rome  characterised,  199. 

Paper,  mulberry,  315. 

Paper,  plants  that  can  be  converted  di- 
rectly into  paper,  314. 

Pastoral  poem  to  the  spring,  137. 

Pastoral  poetry,  remarks  on,  389. 

St.  Paul's  church,  London,  characterised 
as  an  object  of  taste,  199. 

Phalaena  Tinea  pelionella,  v.  moth. 

Philosophers  bad  regulators  of  political 
economy,  13S. 

Philosophers,  their  propensity  to  idolise 
great  names  without  consideration, 
366. 

Phlogistonian  chemists,  361, 

Pigment  of  a  very  fine  sort,  how  to  be 
obtained,  1S5. 

Plagiary  and  plagiarists,  observations  on, 
208 — ^a  strong  coincidence  of  thought 
may  take  place  without  any  commu- 
nication, 2 iOt— instance  of  with  re- 
spect to  Dean  Tucker's  Cui  Bono,  zro 
—and  a  Young  Inquirer,  212 — even 
in  thoughts,  words,  and  phraseology 
—a  striking  instance  of  by  the  Editor, 
213 — various  other  instances  of,  216. 

poetry,  descriptive  remarks  on,  388, 

Poker,  query  whether  it  makes  the  ftre 

burn  when  laid  acrofs  it,  151. 
Politenefs  between  American  savages  and 

civilised  Europeans,  contrasted,  306. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  anecdote  of,  316. 
Post-horse,  an  affecting  picture  of,  396. 
Prisons,  how  they  may  be  kept  sweet, 
and  warmed  by  the  Action  of  the  sun 
only,  48. 
Pmfsia,  the  king  of,  his  kindnefs  to  M. 

d'Alembert,  5  a. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  119. 

Q. 

Quarry,  a  singular  one,  452. 
Quirinal  garden,  meeting  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in,  316. 


R. 

Readers,  to  the,  78. 

Readers,  to,  on  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tions respecting  this  work,  487. 

Reasoning,  the  art  of,  3  59— examples  of 
defective  systems  of  reasoning  that 
have  been  fashionable  for  a  time— 
of  the  Rossicrucians,,  360-^mechanical 
chemists,  36  i*-phlogistonians,  361— 
nomenclaturists,  362 — defects  of  that 
system  of  reasoning  pointed  out  in  a 
particular  manner,  36S. 

Rein-deer  described,  463. 

Retaining  milk,  a  singular  faculty  pof- 
sefsed  by  cows,  25  5. 

Richnefs  of  cheese,  disquisitions  respect* 
ing  what  that  term  means,  331— does 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  cream 
in  it,  332 — nor  on  the  softnefs  in  toast- 
ing, 332 — ^but  on  the  mode  of  making 

it,  333- 
Robber,  an  extraordinary  one,  133. 

Roesel,  his  account  of  the  Scarabseus 
Melolontha,  434 — ^his  industry  com- 
mended, 436. 

Roofs  of  houses  ihade  of  coutchouc,  73. 

Rosicruciam  philosophers,  36c. 

Rotunda,  v.  Pantheon. 

Roxburgh,  Dr.  his  botanical  description 
of  the  Urceola  clastica,  376. 

Ruins,  circumstances  that  constitute 
grandeur  in  them,  200. 

Rural  sports,  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
term,  461. 

Rufsia,  emprefs  of,  her  kindnefs  to  M. 
d'Alembert,  51. 

s. 

Saccharine  part  of  milk,  54  r — its  qua- 
lities, 342 — can  be  converted  into  ar- 
dent spirits,  34  r— caseous  part  of  milk, 

341- 
Salix  pentandria,  the  wood  of  it  may  be 

made  into  paper,  3 1 6. 
Sarluc,  v.  Chittigong  cow. 
Saunterer,  his  walk   through  London, 

397- 
Savages  of  America,  remarks  on,  303. 

Scarabseus  Melolontha,  v   Cock-cha£fer 

—Melolontha,  v.  Cock-chaffer- 
Scotticisms  and  Anglicisms,  a  list  of,  54 
— bundle,  byre,  cow-house,  5  5 — inex- 
prefsibles,  56 — Highlander's  Highland 
scot,  >7 — good  bye,  59— parallality^ 
straightaJity,  levelity,  6 1 — bodkin,  294 
— to  scale,  295 — hung,  hanged,  299 
-^hang,  hing,  300. 

Sea  gral's,  or  Indian  weed,* 3 14. 

Seeing  things  in  different  lights,  utility 
of,  452. 

Self  adulation,  the  delusions  of,  363. 

Shelter  necefsary  for  milch  cows. 

Sheep,  a  ludicrous  instance  of  an  in- 
stinctive bias  of,  366. 


INDEX. 


Silver  fishes  of  China,  457. 

Serous  part  of  milk,  34  t, 

Sira,  a  spil^tuous  liquor  obtained  from 
whey,  45- 

Slugs,  observations  on,  by  a  Young  In- 
quirer, 156. 

Slugs,  firther  observations  on,  475— 
probably  they  lie  dormant  in  dry  wea- 
ther without  requiring  food,  478, 

Small  sized  animals,  advantages  in  rear- 
ing  them,  91. 

Snails  lie  motionlefs,  and  probably  with- 
out food  during  dry  weather,  479. 

Snake,  bite  uf,  cured  by  volatile  alkali, 
224. 

Sparrows,  Guinea,  remarkable  affection 
of,  .89. 

Spires  and  spiral  towers,  111. 

Spirituous  liquor  obtained  from  milk,  342 
— how  this  may  be  obtained,  343,* 

Spring,  to  the,  a  voluntary,  1 37. 

Sti^sburgh,  its  fine  spire,  122. 

Strawberries  destroyed  by  the  grub,  442. 
— how  they  may  be  saved,  442. 

St.  Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  its  fine 
spire,  124. 

Sublrmity,  v.  grandeur. 

Suffolk  cows,  98. 

Succulent  food  in  winter  necefsary  for 
cows,  243. 

Swine  feeding  in  the  woods,  a  natural 
picture  of,  392. 

T, 

Tan,  not  necefsary  in  stoves,  4S5, 

Tartary,  a  spirituous  preparation  obtained 
from  milk  there,  342. 

Taste  of  milk,  a  singular  peculiarity  re- 
specting it,  340. 

Thalictrum  comutum,  an  elegant  plant, 
449. 

Thermometer,  difficulty  of  making  them 
correct,  277 — quicksilver,  its  defects 
and  advantages,  277 — apparatus  de- 
scribed for  making  thermometrical 
observations  correctly,  2S1 — air  ther- 
mometer described,  28a — hints  for 
perfecting  it,  283. 

Thibet,  the  bushy-tailed  bull  of,  see  Yak. 

Thomson,  verses  resembling  his  where 
there  could  be  no  plagiarism,  214. 

Tiara,  the  Roman,  the  top  of  a  spire  at 
Edinburgh  resembling  it,  124. 

Timothy    Hairbrain,    Lucubrations    of, 

'444- 
Tobacco  smoke  kills  the  woollen  moth, 

182. 

Touching,  the  art  of,  474. 


Tom,  the  smallest  breed*  of  catde,  onljr 

two  feet  high,  86. 
Transformations  and  other  peculiarities 
of  insects,  instances  of,  the  ephemera 
fly,  18 — ditto  of  the  formica- leo,  or 
lady  fly,  100— of  the  domestic  moth 
that  cats  woollen  goods,  176— the 
c^wjg»  349 — the  cock-chafifer  fly,  4»o, 

U.       V. 

Ulex  Europaeus,  the  best  winter  food  for 

cows,  244. 
Vanburgh,  Sir  John,  his  structures  reach 

not  the  sublime,  but  are  picturesque, 

and  why,  293, 
Varieties    on    the    domestic   clafses    of 

animals — those    of   the  bos  tribe,   i 

-.81. 
Ventilator,  one  produced  by  the  action 

of  the  sun  only,  407^ — persons  might 

be  thus  kept  dry  and  sweet,  418 — and 

warmed  in  winter,  418. 
Vinous  procefs  described  for  obtaining  a 

spirituous  liquor  from  milk,  344. 
Volatile  Alkali  cures  the  bite  of  a  snake, 

224. 
Voltaire  altered  the  mode  of  writing  hU 

tory,  37. 

w. 

Water,  a  bfeautjful  bason  of,  454-*-459* 
Whey,  its  qualities  and  uses,  343. 
Whens,  see  Ulex  Europaeus. 
Whitehall,  the  palace  of,  characterised, 

292. 
Windows,  Gothic  peculiarities  of  their 

constructions,  129. 
•Willow,  the  Babylonian,  a  beautiful  tree, 

4-5  5— 45^- 
Wing  of  the  earwig  singularly  curious, 

described  and  figured,  352. 

Winking,  ironical  uses  of,  471. 

Winter  food  for  cows,  the  best  sort,  244, 

Wool,  cattle  that  afford  it — the  bison,  9 
— Chittigong  cow,  10 — Yak  of  Tar- 
tary, 1  i-r-Musk  ox,  14. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  293. 

Y. 

Yak  of  Tartary  affords  a  thick  fleece,  1 1. 

A  Young  Inquirer's  account  of  Guinea 

sparrows,  189— respectsing  slugs,  156. 

Young  Inquirer,  on  slugs  and  snaQs,  475* 

z. 

Zebu  carries  a  close  pile  of  hair,  6. 


ERRATA. 
Page  61,  line  5, /er  "  obscurios,"  rend  "  obscurius.** 
....  1 55,  after  line  second  there  ought  to  be  a  break. 
....  317,  fir  "  che  cogliese!"  read  "  che  coglione" — Anglict,  **  what  a 

simpleton,  what  a  fool  1'* 
•  •  •  •  35  5>  Jine  8  from  the  bottom,  for  "  recommended,"  read  «*  recommend." 
....  4.63,  line  19,  24,  in  a  few  of  the  copies,  for  "  r.ingiferou^"  read  <'  rangi^ 

fausr 
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